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II 
MMHE glowing sunset has changed Win 
I. dermere into a vast opal. On the hills 
we are leaving the cattle are standing still, 
as if carved in relief against the sky—a 
sign of fair weather to-morrow, the driver 
says. We pass an ancient grove, to which 
innumerable rooks are noisily repairing 
for their rest. 
heard of the notion we had suggested, 
that they bring good luck to a house, but 
knew that they pecked out lambs’ eyes, 
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and that they make good pie to eat! And 
we pass the ‘‘unpretending rill,” which 
a happy day with his sister beside it made 


more sacred to Wordsworth ‘‘ than Ganges 


or the Nile’; and so, after a glorious little 
journey, we drive on into Ambleside. The 
town is rather merry, for it is the second 
rush-bearing day. Ambleside is one of 
the two or three towns in the country 
where this ancient ceremony is observed. 
The observance is supposed to date from 
the time of Gregory LV., who recommend 


ind Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian 
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EAGLE CRAG 


‘When from behind that craggy steep, till then 
The horizon’s bound, a huge | 
As if with voluntary power extinct, 


Upreared its head."—Worpswortn’s “ Pret 


ed the early missionaries in England to 
rededicate the pagan temples and observe 
their festivals, so as to invest the new faith 


weak, black and hug 


oe? 
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with the prestige of thi 
Instead of the rushes 
used to be strewn on thy 
of the church, garland 
flowers are now borne 
procession of village cit 
the last Sunday in July 
they are removed on Mor 
when a sermon is preac 
Entering Ambleside, J 
served two ‘* Druidic” st 
set up before a shop for ¢ 
posts 

A moonlight row on W 
dermere, who ean tel] 
charms? Far out on the soft 
motionless water, watchir 


the lights on shore, each ma 
ing its comet tail in the sti] 
lake, gliding at our own sweet 
will, and across the reflex 
many astar; pausing how al 
then to count the sounds faint 
ly wafted through the slum 
berous air—a doe’s bark turned 
to music by aural perspective 
a lonely night bird, or eall o! 
the water-fowl; looking up to 
the sky, radiant with stars dou 
ble as large and clear as am 
visible in London—so passed 
we our first evening by An 
bleside. Voyaging round a 


promontory dense with green 
foliage, which made a dark 
path in the water, we neared 
the mouth by which the Ro 
thay and the Brathay bring 
their united waters into thr 
lake. The Rothay comes from 
singing its gentle praises be 
side the hallowed graves of 
Grasmere; the Brathay comes 
with its sobbing dirge for the 
beauty and the joy that briefly 
lit up its banks, then wither 
ed amid pain, and made it a 
name of desolation. 

For Brathay is associated 
with Charles Lloyd, a man 
much valued by the Lake po 
ets, and who combined with 
Charles Lamb and Coleridge 
to give the world a volume of 
poems in 1797. The triad was 
lampooned in the Anti-Jaco- 


bin Review as** the anarchists,” and Gilray 
caricatured Coleridge with ass’s ears, Lamb 
asafrog,and Lloydasatoad. Lloyd trans 
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| ‘* Alfieri,” and Coleridge wrote that 
s babyhood Genius had plunged him 
the wizard fount hight Castaly.” Yet 
‘les Lloyd would appear to have been 
forgotten. He was not indeed a great 
but he was a fine scholar, a grace 
vriter, and his mansion, called Low 
thay, his brilliant hospitalities, the joy 
tragedy of his life, form much of the 


ance of this region. Painful histories 


RYDAL 


have strangely haunted this picturesque 
country, but few so sorrowful as that of 
Lloyd. The son of a wealthy banker, who 
allowed him plenty of money for himself 
and his literary friends, he came here to 
reside with his wife (whom he had mar 
ried while at Cambridge University), and 
began to write poems expressive of his 
happiness and his beautiful home on the 
Brathay. Insanity having been heredita 
ry in the family, this young man appears 
to have surrendered to its first faint pre- 
monitions in his own case as the summons 
of fate. He then plucked up courage to 
struggle; he took exercise and anodynes. 
An ingenious writer, the author of Busi 
ness, in an unpublished volume which | 
have seen, remarks that the processes of 
Charles Lloyd’s disturbed mind correspond 
with descriptions written by Coleridge and 


W ordsworth 


a Ay, that landscape below, with its quiet 


Lloyd said to De Quincey: 


cottage, looks lovely, I dare say, to you; 
as for me, I see it, but I feel it not at all.” 
Coleridge, in his ** Ode to Dejection,” look 
ing during a serene eve on clouds, stars, 
and crescent, exclaims: 

‘IT see them all so excellently fair, 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are.” 


Wordsworth, on the other hand, elevated 


WATER, 


by the gorgeous vision described in the 
second book of ** The Excursion,” speaks 
of Blea Tarn 
“This little vale, a dwelling place ot man, 
Lay low beneath my feet; “twas visible 
I saw not, but I felt that it was there.” 
Again, Lloyd told De Quincey that he 
seemed to hear a ‘‘dull trampling sound 
....the sound of some man, or party of 
men, continually advancing slowly, con 
tinually threatening, or continually ae 
cusing him....again and again....he 
caught the sullen and accursed sound, 
trampling and voices of men, or whatever 
it were, still steadily advancing.” Cole- 
ridge says, in ** The Pains of Sleep” 
“But yesternight [ prayed aloud 
In anguish and in agony, 
Upstarting from the fiendish crowd 
Of shapes and thoughts that tortured me; 


; 
be 


po naka Nala Sane 
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\ iid light, a trampling irong, 

Sense of intolerable wrong, 

And whom | scorned those only strong 
Llovd was overmastered. The owner 


of Low Brathay—mansion of brilliant 
hospitality, amidst whose festivities De 
Quincey first saw Professor Wilson, dan 
cing With his future wife, then the leading 
belle of the Lake country—was torn from 
all its jovs and treasures of heart and in 
tellect, and lodged in an asylum. De 
Quincey has told of Lloyd's eseape after 
some vears of confinement, and his sud 
den entry into Grasmere, The wanderer 
refused the shelter of De Quincey’s home ; 
he set out in the evening for his old home. 
When the two reached Rydal Mere, Lloyd 
stopped and poured out his sorrows for an 
hour by the side of the gloomy water: 
the friends then separated Lloyd fled 
into the darkness. After being several 
times put in an asylum, after temporary 
liberation or escape, he was sent to a 
house in France for treatment, and there 
died 

‘Tam dearly fond of Charles Lloyd,” 
wrote Charles Lamb: ‘he is all woodness, 
and I have too much of the world in my 
composition to feel myself thoroughly de 
serving of his friendship i 

Charles Llovd ought to be famous, if 
only beeause his memory inspired a pas 
sage concerning him by De Quincey hard 
lv surpassed by any prose writing in the 
English language for solemn cloquence: 
“Charles Lloyd never returned to Bra 
thay after he had once been removed from 
it, and the removal of his family soon fol 
lowed Mrs. Llovd, indeed, returned at 
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intervals from Fy 
to England upon | 
hess connected 

the interests o 

family; and du 
one of these y 
came to the La 


f 
/ 


where she sele 
Grasmere for he 
idence, so that | 
opportunities of 
ing her every day 
the space of seve 
weeks. Otherwi 
any ol 
& ar family except one so 
an interesting vot 
hall, who SOUL 
most meritorious] 
by bursting asunde 
the heavy yoke of constitutional inacti 
itv, to extract a balm for his own besetti: 
melancholy from a constant series of ¢ 
ertions in which he had foreed himself 1 
engage for promoting education or re 
vious knowledge among his poorer neig! 
bors. But often and often, in vears afte 
all was gone, I have passed old Brathay 
or have gone over purposely after dark 
about the time when for many a year | 
used to vO over to spend the evening 
and, seating myself on a stone by th 
side of the mountain river Brathay, hay: 
staid for hours listening to the same 
sound to which so often Charles and | 
used to hearken together with profound 
emotion and awe—the sound of pealing 
anthems, as if streaming from the open 
portals of some illimitable cathedral; for 
such a sound does actually arise, in many 
states of the weather, from the peculiat 
action of the river Brathay upon its rocky 
bed; and many times I have heard it 
of a quiet night, when no stranger could 
have been persuaded to believe it other 
than the sound of choral chanting—dis 
tant, solemn, saintly. Its meaning and 
expression were, in these earlier years, un 
certain and general; not more pointed or 
determinate in the direction which it im 
pressed upon one’s feeling than the light 
of setting suns, and sweeping, in fact, the 
whole harp of pensive sensibilities rather 
than striking the chord of any one spe 
cific sentiment. But since the ruin or 
dispersion of that household, after the 
smoke had ceased to ascend from their 
hearth, or the garden walks to re-echo 
their voices, oftentimes, when lying by 
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river-side, I have listened to the same 
il, saintly sound, whilst looking back 
at night, long hidden in the forest of 
ng years, W hen Charles and Sophia 
vd, now lving in foreign graves, first 
ied upon me, Coming suddenly out ot 
and darkness; then young, rich, hap 
il of hope, belted with young chil 
of whom also most are lone dead 
| standing apparently on the verge of a 
rinth of golden hours Musing on 
night in November, 1807, and then 


t 
it 


n the wreck that had been wroug 
i space of fifteen years, | would say to 
self sometimes, and seem to hear it in 
songs of this watery cathedral, * Put 
your trust in anv fabrie of happi 
ss that has its root in man or the chil 
en of men.’ Sometimes, even, [ was 
mpted to discover in the same music 2 
und such as this: ‘Love nothing, love 


obody, for thereby comes a killing curse 
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ain river, a more solemn, if a less a: 
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tated, admonition—a requiem over cde part 
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ri 


ed happiness, and a protestation against 
the thought that so many excellent crea 
tures, but a little lower than the angels. 


whom I have seen only to love in this 
life—so WAT of the good, the brave, the 
beautiful, the wise—can have appeared for 
no higher purpose or prospect than sim 
ply to point a moral, to cause a little joy 
and many tears, a few perishing moons of 
happiness and years of vain regret No! 
that the destiny of man Is more com 
mensurate with the erandeur of his en 
dowments, and that our own mnivsterious 
tendencies are written hieroglyphically in 
the vicissitudes of day and night. of win 
ter and summer, and throughout the great 
alphabet of nature.’ 

But the night has deepened on Winder 


s low, and the lake 


mere The Moon 
has drawn over it a sheet of white imist 
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in the rear.” But sometimes, also, very 
early on a summer morning, when the 
dawn was barely beginning to break, all 
things locked in sleep, and only some un 
easy murmur o1 cockerow in the faint 
distance, giving a hint of resurrection for 
earth and her generations, I have heard, 
in that same chanting of the litthe mount 


STICKLE 





TARN. 





the stars have veiled themselves, and warn 
us to the shore. There, sure enough, we 
find them all radiant again, and beneath 
them a merry score or two of villagers 
dancing to music of a violin, which shows 
that ‘‘oald Ben Wales” is still marching 
on. My reverie ends with a happy re- 
minder that mirth and joy will still bloom 
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on where pain and death have passed, and 
that whatever be the agonies, our little life, 
like this full day, is rounded with a sleep. 

As we pass out of Ambleside we pause 
to observe a group of children stationary 
around some absorbing scene, A nearer 
approach reveals at the centre of this ad 
miring circle an artist with his easel set 
out on a small grassy triangle between 
converging streets.  Indefatigable artist, 
sketching, no doubt, the long sweep of 
Windermere 


But no; our artist's eves are bent earth 


~and the crags of Coniston! 


ward: six yards before him. prostrate on 
the grass, with small bundle near him, is 
an ancient wayfarer, who has there ap 
parently passed the night, and has not 
yet awakened to his fame. His long hair 
Is dishevelled on his shoulders: his long 
tangled beard falls on his breast; his knee 


reeches fall short of his gray stockings 
by several inches, leaving his knees bare 
and blue with the cold of the night; his 
coat is antediluvian with its quaint cut 
and brass buttons; his coarse striped shirt 
lies open about his neck and breast. He 
is indeed a picture. Such figures still 
haunt these weird ravines and hills, and 
they used to be characteristic. They are 
*survivals;” ancient folk of Westmore 
land and Cumberland who have fallen on 
new and strange scenes and times, and 
can not keep abreast with civilization. 
** Hermits,” as such were called, have 
nearly disappeared now before the pres 
ence of irreverent tourists; but Amble 
side still cherishes the memory of one 
who bore the reputation of a saint until 
he was taken to a lunatic asylum, where 
he died not long ago. He dwelt in a hut 
somewhere amid the hills near Ullswater, 
and was long regarded with some awe as | 
a man of preternatural knowledge. He | 


loved these hills and vales in his own | 
way as devotedly as Wordsworth himself. | 
W ho knows but he was a mute, inglorious | 
Wordsworth, a poet in the rough, whom 
the mere fact of his never having seen the 
inside of a college consigned to an asylum 
instead of Parnassus ? 


A little way from where the artist and 
his slumbering model are surrounded by 
their village admirers is **The Knoll,” a 
charming villa completely covered with 
ivy, the garden gay with flowers, where 
Harriet Martineau passed so many happy 
years. Adjacent is a pleasant Wesleyan 
chapel, and many a time, while she and 
Mr. Atkinson and their friends were con 
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versing on philosophy, the hymns 
prayers of these humble worshippers 1 
have floated in through the windows 
mingled with the fragrance of the 1 
climbing overthem. Harriet never y 
a word against or about this chapel, w) 
almost touches **The Knoll.” The « 
thing that troubled her was the 
church steeple, which obtruded itself uj 
her every outlook, and one can hia 
help sympathizing with her offen 
taste. The biography of Harriet M 
tineau is too fresh in the mind of 
reading world for me to write much aly 
her here. I was pleased to find that, 1 
withstanding her heresies, the commu 
people in Ambleside held her in gent 
and kindly remembrance. She was 
good neighbor, charitable to all, cons 
erate toward the unlettered, never ey) 
ical or ill-tempered, always cheerful 
happy as the roses and ivy of ‘T| 
Knoll” she sO much loved. No one evel 
pondered more profoundly and loving 
the mystery of nature than she, and sli 
often saw much in scenes least regard: 
by ordinary eyes. For instance, she ad 
mired the small tarns, which are so apt to 
be eclipsed by the great lakes, and rejoiced 
in the good work they are doing. 

‘After rain, if the waters came down 
all at once, the vales would be flooded—as 
we see, very inconveniently, by the cons 
quences of improved agricultural drain 
age. The tarns are a security, as far as 
they go, and at present the only one 
The lower brooks swell after the rain 
and pour themselves into the rivers, while 
the mountain brooks are busy in the same 
way, emptying themselves into the tarns 
By the time the streams in the valley are 
subsiding the upper tarns are full, and 


| begin to overflow; and now the overflow 


can be received in the valley without in 
jury.” Her sympathy with human ex 
cellence never fails because of her general] 
dissent from the beliefs with which it may 
be associated. Whether it be the char 
ity of tarns or of faithful ministers, she 
recognizes its greatness. Writing of little 
Newtield church, where the Rev. Robert 


| Walker served so nobly a poor popula 


tion for sixty long vears, Miss Martineau 
wrote: ** The church is little loftier or lar 
ger than the houses near. If it were not 
for the bell, the traveller would hardly 
distinguish it as a church on approach 
ing; but when he has reached it he will 
see the porch, and the little grave-yard 





a few tombs, and the : 
iding yew, encircled = } 
. seat of stones and 
on which the early 
ers sit and rest till the 
calls them in. <A lit 
lial on a whitened post 
ie middle of the inelos 
tells the time to the 
who have no 
outside the 


oehbors 
cks. Just 
lis a white cottage, so 
unble that the stranger 
iks it can not be a par- 
age, though the elimb- 
roses and = glittering 
ergreens, and clear lat- 
ces and pure uncracked 
ills, make it look as if it 
oht be. He walks slow- 
past the porch, and sees 
some one who tells him 
that it is indeed Robert 
dwelling, and 
invites 
the scene of 


Walker's 
vho courteously 
im to see 
those life-long charities. 
Here it was that the dis- 
tant parishioners were fed 
on Sundays with broth, for 
vhich the whole week's 
supply of meat was freely 
bestowed. Hither it was 
that in winter he sent the 
benumbed children in com- 
panies from the school in 
the church to warm them 
selves at the single house 
hold fire, while he himself sat by the altar 
during the whole of the school hours, keep- 
ing warmth in him by the exercise of the 
spinning-wheel.” 

Standing in front of **The Knoll,” 
where the o!d lady used to sit in the sun- 
shine, as she passed down the gentle flow- 
er-wreathed path that led from a life of 
toil to a peaceful grave, fair Nature ap- 
peared to me a more bountiful mother 
than her children have yet recognized. 
Here on her great breast she has nourish- 
ed and soothed with impartial love the 
pious Felicia and the heretical Harriet, 
devout Wordsworth and skeptical Shelley, 
men of the world seeking respite from 
commercial cares, and mystics moving in 
worlds unrealized. 

When days are clear in the Lake dis 
trict they are wondrously clear. 
drive on this radiant morning toward 
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As we 


LANGDALE PIKES, 


Coniston the very seams of the rocks on 
distant mountains are seen, the snowy 
torrents are visible even to the beads of 
their foam, and we can see their furze so 
plainly that we almost listen to hear the 
droning of the bees amid it. When we 
arrived at those tarns about which Miss 
Martineau wrote so earnestly, and stopped 
for the Abbé to sketch the chief of them 
and the hills rising beyond, I watched 
the surface of these liquid mirrors, and 
they sometimes were strange as magic 
mirrors. Once in particular the wind 
swept rather strongly over the large one 
near us, and it seemed to darken with re 
flections of frowning faces in the air 

vague indefinable shapes not in the clear 
The wind drew its 
I had 
never before seen such an effect. A little 
later and the same wind which had sud 


sky nor on the hills. 
own weird pictures on the water. 
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denly sprung up summoned from an un 
seen Cloud-land a 


various shades, which all seemed swiftly 


sailing southward, as if definitely guided 


to some common point There must have 


number of clouds of 
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lected fairy-land for the purpose ~ 
of these young 
W ordsworth too. 
having 


people are reade: 
At least I judge so { 
one of these 


heard vouths 


came in hungry, call for trout with thi 





HONEY-MOONING 


been a congress of aerial wenil somewhere 
that How they frescoed the 
hills and vales with their shadows! The 


afternoon 


creat Langdale Pikes even seemed to nod 
in the distance. The vast landscape seem 
ed astir; the mighty hills once more melt 
and ebb flow 


In no two looks could 


under the and 


of cloud-shadows 


ed waved 
one see the same landscape, or the same 
mountain or lake, so often were they 
transformed by this revolutionary move 
ment of light clouds. 

Arrived at the tine hotel at Coniston 
W ater—the Waterhead Hotel—we found 
ourselves in land where the honey-moon 
It was 
beaming on two young faces in the din 
ing-room (though shghtly clouded so long 
as our luncheon lasted), and out on the 
wherever we ventured to seek a good 
point of view, we 


blooms with notable resplendence. 


awh, 
had the misfortune to 
startle young people rehearsing their hon 
ey-moonlight sonatas. We could not but 
acknowledge that Coniston was a well-se 


mark to his bride, **To me the humblest 
trout that swims could give thoughts too 
deep for tears!” The bride, being poet 
ical, was properly shocked. It is gen 
erally young university men whom one 


meets in this neighborhood. One never 


meets with any roughs (always excepting 


holidays), rarely with any vulgar people 
It has been of old the favorite place for 
reading parties of university under-gradu 
ates to come and enjoy walking, boating, 
bathing, talking, while they are complet 
They 
are genial, affable, hearty, and there is 
no other place where Young England may 
be seen to such advantage. 

Mr. John Ruskin’s villa, Brantwood, is 
visible just across the head of Coniston 
Water. Since his severe illness, and his 
leaving the State Professorship of Art at 
Oxford, which sorely taxed a man so con 
scientious in the fulfillment of his duties, 
Mr. Ruskin has much improved in health. 
And if Manchester would only turn Thirl- 


ing their studies for examination. 
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Lake into its reservoir, or els 


n the notion 
“ expected to live long and peace 
But 
i inted by the phantasm of moiling 


this brilliant author 


his charming abode he is 


swallowing up his favorite 
is the giant Thor tried to swallow 
The of the Hammer 


then, and the city of the Hamine 


ster 


sea r¢ vd 


fail now. But one might think so 
olent a gentleman might find some 
picturesque in Thirlmere going to 
,and wash the million toilers in the 

The founder of the new Society of 
eorge might now be represented as 
rmed saint contending with a dragon 
se horns will be factory chimneys), 
prevent its devouring a fair Lady of 
should he not be 
the Manchester 


dragon's mouth ¢ 


Lake But why 


illy chivalrous for 


es actually in the 
has occurred to me, when listening to 
s unique man, whose talk is equally 
arming in public and private, to specu 
result had 
His 
ire sometimes almost amounts to it, but 
Had he the pow 


what might have been the 


possessed a little more humor. 


ever quite reaches it. 


of Carlyle to laugh heartily, he would 


ive been a happier man; but would 
( world have had 


Laughter and humor depend on incon 


its great 


art-critie 7 
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eruities, and anything mcongruous, Fro 
tesque, out of proportion, gives Ruskin as 
much pain as a cut from a knife 


Mr 


* some 


Ruskin appears to me to have been 
time a living illustration of the 


development of the artistic nature which 


Goethe has mystically dramatized in the 
As Faust 
svinbolized by Helena 
real Art, the art of Life. 


her garment to be 


mid part of Faust finds in 


SUC 
Art 


raiment of the 


1ri¢ rely the 

and 
+ i] 

SEL De 


Hoats away 
fore his task, in accomplishing whieh: he 
finds repose, so has this fine artist of Eng 


land become impatient of mere pictorial 


beauty, and to demand fiercely the reality 
He has sold 


] 


anid Corrie 


it seemed to promise him 


most of his beautiful pictures 


to sit down in full view of Coniston Old 
Man 
feet). a perfect svmbol of wild strength in 
Here 
that 
he 


amid the roses, and say, 
fair.” 


Its 2633 


a great, rugged mountain 
repose he is scheming and plan 
community on 


lie 


with dving Faust, 


ning ideal village 


which ean look, and then down 


** Remain—thou art 

He has some cultured and sympathetic 
neighbors, among these Mr. and Mrs. Mar 
shall, of Monk Coniston—a 
sessing pleasant and picturesque grounds 
We to Mrs. Marshall 
advice as to our further wanderings which 
As for the man 


Mansion pos 


were indebted for 


we found very useful 


THIRLMER!I 





se 
a 


Pn 
= 


= 


an 
aaron — 
baer st 


BES IO a senate 


SCHOOL-HOUSE 


sion, although something has been done to 
improve the original structure, the Abbe 
found the ancient farm-house occupied by 
one of their tenants more to his purpose. 
The next point made for was Hawkes 
head. This village presents more of the 
signs of antiquity than any other in the 
Lakes; there are probably few in England 
that can show such quaint old houses, 
with so much well-carved wood - work 


about them. Here is an ancient Baptist 
chapel, and I can well believe in the jus 
tice of its reputation as among the oldest 
of the Dissenting places of worship in this 
kingdom. There is also an old meeting 


house of the Quakers, standing apart, 
snow-white, in its peaceful grove. Yet 
these buildings are mere things of yester- 
day compared with a farm-house near the 
road, whose mullioned window arrested 
our attention. In this house several of 
the monks of Furness Abbey resided, and 
the abbots held their manor courts in the 
room lighted by that mullioned window. 
It was in this ancient town that Words- 
worth was sent to school, and by far the 





» HAWKESHEAD. 


best of his poetry is connected with it, 
the development of his mind in boyhood 
under the influence of nature. 

We carried some introduction to 
master of the famous school, Mr. H. T 
Baines, whom we found thoroughly 
formed about all we desired to know 
that neighborhood. The ancient schoo! 
room is kept so clean and ventilated that 
one could not imagine its great age wer 
it not for the desks and benches. —Thes 
have been so notched, dated, autographed 
by many generations of boys, that an wu 
chin now could hardly find space for thie 
smallest initial. Perhaps the care with 
which the masters have for a long time 
guarded with pride the signatures of the 
brothers Wordsworth may have given rise 
to a notion among the lads that to cut 
one’s name there is the first step toward 
becoming a poet or a bishop. There can 
have been few Hawkeshead boys, judging 
by the wood-cuts they have left, who have 
not shown something of the Wordsworth 
ian aspiration to make a name in the 
world, and date it. 


RUBBING OF WORDSWORTH'S NAME. 





THE ENGLISH 


Baines takes great care of the ar 
In one of the upper 
; there is a library of old and well 

books. The school 
lwyne Sandys, Archbishop of York, 
The large and elaborate charter 


sof his school. 


was founded 
d by Queen Elizabeth is still perfect. 
aarechment is decorated with a 
wrary full-length portrait of Eliza 
on her throne, and with the symbols 
yr kingdom, as described in her title 
Elizabeth Regina, Anglie, Francie, et 
The lion 
harp 
are 


con 


rne 


unicorn, 


hae 
» ian 5 


shamrock, 
( but 


Seoteh 


instead of 
thistle 
is the French 
All these illu 


ations, including 


CASg 


sal iA 


ortralt, were nels ba y 
ss the hand. rit ae 
e ancient ‘* Rules” i : 

the school are i 
\rchbishop Sandys's 
they 


eseribe, among oth 


dwriting ; 


er queer things, that 


master must not 
ter 
1 the days of fairs, 


publie houses 


” participate i 
cock-fights, nor wear 
Hawkes- 
market- 


dageer., 
ead 


town, with four fairs 


Was a 
L year, and such reg 
lations very 
mportant. Thearch 
‘ishop’s Bible, metal-bound (1572), con 
taining his family register, is also kept 


were 


iere. Among the sponsors for his grand 
children I observed the name of Washing 
Sir John Washington, 1621; 
Mrs. Margaret 


It was plea- 


ton recurring: 
Lady Washington, 1629; 

Washington, 1632 and 1636. 
sant to see this name associated with that 
of the brave chancellor who preferred 


yoing to the Tower rather than pro- 


claim Mary queen, and helped to translate | 
Edwyne Sandys | 


the ** Bishop’s Bible.” 


was born at Hawkeshead, and his devo- | 


to the culture of the was 


rewarded in his son George, called by 


tion young 
Dryden ‘‘the ingenious and learned San 
dys, the best versifier of the former age.” 
George was also an accomplished travel- 
book about 
of the **Gram 


ler, and wrote eood 


East. The ancient 


a 
seal 
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the 


171 
mar School” represented a master with a 
the left 
points upward, his right grasps a bundle 
of The Docendo 


discimus. Mr. Baines has learned enough 


boy before him ; master’s hand 


birch rods. motto is, 
by teaching to allow the birch to remain 
an antiquarian feature of the school on its 
seal. Altogether this school-house, with 
its surrounding larches, and the swallows 
flitting around it, and the clustering mem 
ories, Was a very pleasant object. 

As we looked, a tall and aged gentle 


WORDSWORTH S DEsk 


man passed its door, supporting himself 
by a cane, whom one could almost im 
agine to be Wordsworth himself revisiting 
the scenes of his boyhood, He Was pres 
ently followed by a quaintly dressed old 
lady. They were on their way to the 
chureh, which the hill field 
I was eager to see the Hawkes 


is on in a 
near by. 
head church, remembering the little pie 
Prelude”: 

upon the hill 

, sending out 


ture of it in the 
“The snow-white chureh 
throneéd lady 


Sits like a 


A gracious look all over her domain.” 


th 

A “restoration” has changed this snow 
white to stone-gray, but it has also added 
a very sweet chime of bells, which ring 
out solemnly on th air. Around 
this church sheep and lambs are grazing, 
Its Norman charac 


e clear 


even up to its doors. 


ter is preserved. The decorations inside 





aerated 
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‘e rather too new and bright, consisting 
( iefly of colored frescoes framing texts. 
While | was there alone a man entered 
and pulled at the ropes which rang the 
bells; then this bell-ringer disappeared 
into a room beside him, and presently re 
appeared in his gown, and moved up the 
aisle Bell-ringer and clergyman were 
one and the same. Seven persons came to 
hear him read the daily morning service. 
Ann Tyson was the name of the woman 
in whose cottage Wordsworth boarded. 
The house remains unchanged, and the 
room where the young poet 
‘so oft 
Had lain awake on summer nights to wateh 
The moon in splendor couched among the leaves 


tall ash, that near ou ‘ottage stood.” 
Of Ann he wrote, 


of gratitude shall fall like dew 


rave, good CreaLlLule 


‘Fair seed-time had my soul,” w rote | 
Wordsworth of his life at Hawkeshead. 
Rambling in this neighborhood he felt the | 


“first virgin passion of his soul 


Communing with this glorious universe.” 





How 


Even then, amid the merry scene and t 
glad voices of the boys, for this boy 
‘far distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy ;” 


and it would not have been Wordswort!: 
had he not sometimes retired from the up 
roar into some silent bay ‘‘to cut across 
the reflex of a star.” In his tenth vear it 
was, and in this vale of Esthwaite, that 
he felt 
“Gleams like the flashings of a shield, the ea 
And common face of Nature spake to him 
Rememberable things.” 


Among the boys was a beloved minstrel] 
(Robert Greenwood, afterward Senior 
Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge), who used 
to take his flute when they went to row 
They used to leave him on an island rock 
| and go off a little way to listen: and 
“while he blew his flute, 
Alone upon the rock—oh, then the calm 
And dead still water lay upon my mind 
Even with a weight of pleasure, and the sky, 
Never before so beautiful, sank down 
Into my heart, and held me like a dream!” 


It was on neighboring Esthwaite Water | But it is also pleasant to know from the 


that occurred the famous skating scene de 
seribed in the first book of the ‘* Prelude.” 


poet that there was a house in this vale 
where, during summer vacation, 








ie 
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* mid a throng 
is and vouths, old men and matrons stai 
of all tempers, he had passed 
n dancing, gavety and mirth.” 


writing poetry 


at Hawkeshead school, and here 


rdsworth beean 


\ composed the poem entitled * Lines 
ipon a seat on a Yew-tree which 
ls near the Lake of Esthwaite, on a 
late part of the Shore, commanding a 
tiful Prospect.” This yew has been 
down because of a popular belief that 
eaves were poisonous, and injured the 
One might pass a long time in this 
weful vale and village, with the ** Pre 
“for guide; but we must part. Our 
thought may well be upon kindly 
William Taylor, W ordsworth’s scliool- 
ister, buried in Cartwell chureh-yard, 
iere the poet wrote: 
I loved the Poets, and, if now ilive, 
Would have loved me, as one not destitute 
Ot promise, nor belying the kind hope 
That he had formed, when I, at his command, 
Began to spin, with toil, my earliest songs.” 


Our next visit is to Fox How, long the 
esidenee of Dr. Arnold, and still oeeu- 
pied by his daughter. The name may 
seem curious, but it was viven the place 
* How” is a frequent 
ume in the Lake district; it is from 0. 


ancient times. 


N. haugr, a sepulchral mound. Some 
times the remains of a warrior have been 
found in the hills so ealled, but the word 
seems to have been applied to any mound 
ike hill. The home of the Arnolds is a 
veautiful place in itself, but made more so 
vy the remembrance of the good work 
Here the H/is- 
tory of Rome was written. Here also 
Arnold used to gather around him the 
voung scholars who were children of his 
nurture. Since his death it has remained 
a hallowed spot for the sons of old Rugby. 
John Keble little knew what he was do 
ing when he persuaded Arnold to take 
orders in the Church: he was laying the 
corner-stone of the Broad-Church. Along 
these walks, and from these far away over 
hill and dale, two friends used to walk 
whose lives and works are the filtrated 
expression of Dr. Arnold’s real aim and 
work. These two were Matthew Arnold 
and Arthur Clough. 
ied, thought, sueceeded. Fellows of Oriel 
when there the reigning spirits were New- 
man, Pusey, and the other Tractarian 
leaders, they were brothers amid these 


that has been done here. 


Together they stud- | 


scenes of nature, and sat together at the 
feet of the great poet of Rydal, who loved 
them Sometimes, with other friends. 
they would form a reading party in some 
charming nook among the lakes etl 
came to Fox How about three weeks ago 





DR. ARNOLD 


to meet Matt.” writes Clough from Pat 
terdale, July 31, 1844, and goes on to de 
scribe their ways. ‘We began with 
breakfast, 8: work, 9.30 to 2.30; bathe 
dinner, walk, and tea, 2.30 to 9.30; work, 
9.30 to 11. We now have revolutionized 
to the following constitution, as vet hard 
ly advanced bevond paper: Breakfast, 8: 
to 1.30; bathe, dinner, 1.30 to 
3; work, 3 to 6; walk, ad infinitum ; tea, 
ditto. M. has gone out fishing, when he 


work, 9.30 


ought properly to be working, it being 
nearly four o'clock, and to-day proceed 
ing in theory aceordine to Constitution 
No. 2. It has, however, come on to rain 
furiously; so Walrond, who is working 
| sedulously at Herodotus, and I, who am 


writing to you, rejoice to think that he 
will get a good wetting.” The following 
year Clough writes: ** First of all, you 
will be glad to hear that Matt Arnold is 
| elected Fellow of Oriel. 
| on Friday last, March 28, just thirty years 

ifter his father’s election. Mrs. Arnold 


This was done 
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is, of course, well pleased, as also the ven 
‘rable poet at Rydal, who has taken M. 
under his special protection. The beau 
ties of Parson’s Pleasure, where we were 
wont to bathe in the early morning, have 
been diminished by the unsightly ereec 


than any of them, and could ney 
too much of walking over it. The 
pathetic incident of modern litera 
tory is the death, at forty-three, of A 
Clough. Whata freight of treasures 
into that Florentine grave! Thoug 


PARSON'S PLEASURE, 


tion, by filthy-lucre-loving speculators, of 


a bathing-house, and I have therefore de 
serted it.” 

Clough was always the best swimmer 
of his party; and he had a curious way 
of climbing a mountain by throwing his 
body forward, almost horizontal, toward 
the slope, and with long strides got ahead 
quickly. His friends declare that he knew 
this region, to its minutest detail, better 


body is buried there, his heart is enshrined 
in the undying love of those who knew 
him in England and in America. There 
never was a tenderer love than that which 
has raised in this beautiful country, where 
the beauty of nature and friendship evoked 
from his brain the unique poem ** Bothie 
of Tober-na-V uolich” (notwithstanding its 
Seotch frame), a monument to that fine 
genius. In the September of 1861 he was 
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ng with Tennyson in the Pyrenees 
eeking health, Tennyson revisiting 
ots where he had wandered with 
Hallam thirty-one years before. 
; than a month from the time they 
|. this second of the Arthurs Tenny- 
»ved was dead, and a quatrain from 
\lemoriam” is inseribed on the Gras 
cenotaph : 
“Now thy brows are cold, 
We see thee as thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 
[hy kindred with the great of old.” 
Having an introduction to the family 
occupying Rydal Mount, we were in 
unger of making the mistake of Haw 
ie, Who passed some time peering 
admiring, and perhaps pilfering 
eaves from a fictitious Rydal Mount. 
He discovered next day that his enthusi- 


iin had been lavished on the abode of | 


spectable Quaker. The affluence of 


lowers and foliage, which made it seem | 


to Hawthorne as if Wordsworth’s poetry 
id manifested itself in flowers, shrub 
vy, and ivy, still makes the better part 
Rydal Mount. As we passed from 
‘oom to room, they were filled with the 
vrance of flowers. The old walk along 
grounds, where the poet had chanted 
every line of his works, reverently as if 
his breviary in nature’s cathedral, is 
still here. We moved beneath the same 
uchway of trees, and sat in the bower at 
tsend, which reminded me of those which 
Mr. Aleott used to build in the grounds of 
is friends at Concord. Here the young 
merson sat, and listened to the poet re 
citing his poems. And here, indeed, or 


on his beat between this and the house | 


door, was the real study and library of 
Wordsworth. 
branches of trees, and its only ornament 
s such as has climbed from the earth or 
een deposited from the air. He must 


vith its islets, and the hills with their 
shining raiment of cloud and ecaseade, 


. . . . . | 
intil he was in a state of absorption, like 
« holy Hindoo yogi in his sacred grove, | 

| 
on whose lap the serpent unnoted casts | 


its skin. 

A lady who in her youth passed some 
time at Rydal Mount, the families being 
intimate, told me that when she saw the 
old man out in this or some other haunt 
of his, silent, motionless, gazing, he ap 
peared like some natural object. The 
very homeliness of his face was its attrac 


meant by his thanksgivings for * 


The bower is made of the | 


tion, and in its furrows there were tanned 
patches that looked somewhat like lichens 
But it was not only in external habit and 
look that Wordsworth was a true Brah 
min: he had strangely repeated in spirit 
ual history the mystical development of 
his far Aryan ancestors. There was much 
discussion, soon after the ‘* Ode to Immor 
tality” appeared, as to what the poet 
falling 
from us, vanishings, blank misgivings of 
a creature moving about in worlds not 
realized.” A professor at Oxford related 
to me that, being on a walk with Words 
worth, he asked him what he meant by 
those phrases. Whereupon the poet 
grasped the rail of a gate with both 
hands, and said: *‘T have again and again 


| in my life been driven to grasp the near 


est object, like this, in order to convince 
myself that the world is not an illusion. 
It has seemed falling away, vanishing, 
leaving me, as it were, in a world not 
realized.” 

We went by the way of Radical Reform 
Dr. Arnold gave the three 
roads between Rydal and Grasmere their 
names: the highest, *‘Old Corruption”; 
the middle, ‘* Bit-by-bit Reform”; the low 
est and most level, ‘‘ Radical Reform.” 
Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy also 
added to these new Pilgrim ’s-Progress 
names, having called a spot ‘* Point Rash 
Judgment.” Wordsworth never liked 
‘** Radical Reform,” whereby a fine car 
riage-road had been carried over a coun 
try he had known when it was wild (to 
him another word for picturesque). But 
this is a region where one could by no ef 
When first 
the eye rests upon Grasmere Water, and 
upon the hills and dales everywhere, it 
really stills conversation; one lapses into 
a hushed feeling, as if it were dream-land, 


to Grasmere. 


fort escape the picturesque. 


|and a loud word might break the spell. 
have sat here gazing upon Rydal Water | 


The Grasmere cottages, too, were so charm 
ing-that I could understand the absolute 
ness with which Hawthorne said, ‘* This 
little town of Grasmere seems to me as 
pretty a place as ever I met with in my 
life.” And among these none is more 
charming than Dove Cottage. Here, at 
the close of the last century (December 21, 
1799), Wordsworth and his sister came to 
dwell, in what had formerly beem @ pub- 
lic-house—The Dove and Olive-Bough. 
There, in 1807, De Quincey visited him. 
‘T was,” he wrote, ‘‘ ushered up a little 


| flight of stairs, fourteen in all, to a little 


ve a altar a 
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the reader 
It was not fully seven 
feet six inches high, and in other respects 


drawing-room, or whatever 


chooses to eall it. 


pretty nearly of the same dimensions as 
the rustic hall 
ever, 


below. There was, how 


in a small recess, a library of per 


haps 300 volumes, which seemed to conse 


crate the room as the poet’s study and 


composing-room, and such it occasionally 
jut far oftener he both studied, as 
I found, and composed, on the high-road.” 

De Quincey had travelled with the fam 
ily of Coleridge (who himself could not 


Was. 


then go) to Grasmere, and his picture of 
the family at Dove Cottage is delightful. 
While the man of twenty-two 


stands trembling, the figure of the ‘* tall 


young 


ish man” emerges to salute him with cor- 
dial after him the 
ladies. ‘The foremost, a tall young Wwo- 
man, with the most winning expression 
upon her features that I had ever beheld, 
made a slight courtesy, and advanced to 


welcome, and came 


me, presenting her hand with so frank an 
air that all embarrassment must have fled 
in a moment before the native goodness 


Words 


She was now the mother of two 


of her manner. This was Mrs. 
worth. 
children, a son and a daughter; and she 
furnished a remarkable proof of how pos 
sible it is for a woman neither handsome 
nor even comely, according to the rigor 
of eriticism 


nay, generally pronounced 


Y 
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very plain—to exercise all the practica 
power and fascination of beauty throug 
the more compensatory charms of sweet 
ness all but angelic, of simplicity the most 
entire, womanly self-respect, and purit 
of heart speaking through all her looks 
Immediately 

hind her moved a lady much shorter 
much slighter, and perhaps in all othe: 
respects as different from her in persona 


acts, and movements. 


characteristics as could have been wished 
for the most effective contrast. * Her face 
was of Egyptian brown’-—rarely in a wo 
man of English birth had I seen a more 
determinate gypsy tan. The eyes were 
not soft, as Mrs. Wordsworth’s, nor we) 
they fierce or bold: but they were wild 
and startling, and hurried in their na 
ture.” But the portrait of Dorothy Words 
worth is too well known for me to mak« 
room for its full length. The world has 
shared in the vision of her busy, thrifty 
hands making ready the cottage which 
De Quincey is to enter as the Words 
worths leave it. Dorothy was the ‘‘ Mar 
tha” of all that circle of dreamers, albei 
not without that sympathy with the poet 
which led Wordsworth to attribute to her 
so much of the influence which human 
ized his poetry. 

Then eame Coleridge. The Words 
worths were now (1809-10) living at Allan 
Bank, a mile away, and De Quincey in 

















1) Cottage. Coleridge lived for a long 
it Allan Bank as a guest, otherwise 
De Quincey’s library. 
»yomance of Mignon is hardly more 
tically beautiful than that which 
din this vale at that time. De Quin 
heart hungry, found in little Kate 
Wordsworth all that divine beauty and 
tness which Nature was aiming at in 


her flowers, streamlets, and rosy dawns. 
lo walk these grassy lanes, to watch the 

»wth of her mind, to listen to her lyric 

oice—this was his library, his study, 
his heaven. He had often known what 

vas to wander all night, cold and near 
starved, alone the streets of London, 
idling with the wretched of both sexes 
ler any rude shelter from sleet and 

rain; he had touched, albeit morally un 
seathed, the very floor of the pit of pover 
tvand every horror; little by little he had 
toiled upward, and the benediction of his 
the spirit of his dawn after the long 

ek night, was little Kate, nestling in 

is heart, interpreting for him the mean 
ing of the world in her unconscious grace 
ind joyousness. At sunset on June 4, 
1812, she went to bed in good health; at 
dawn she was dead. ** Never,” wrote her 
inhappy friend—** never from the founda 
tions of those mighty hills was there so 
fierce a convulsion of grief as mastered 
my faculties on receiving that heart-shat- 
tering news.” His visits were no longer 
to Allan Bank, but to the little grave. 
Many a night of frantic grief did De 
Quincey pass on that grave. Then she 
rose again for him, and as he walked the 
fields her form appeared, but always on 
the opposite side of the field. ‘* Almost 
always she carried a basket on her head; 
and usually the first hint upon which the 
figure arose commenced in wild plants, 
such as tall ferns, or the purple flowers of 
the fox-glove; but whatever might be the 
colors of the forms, uniformly the same 
little full-formed figure arose, uniformly 
dressed in the little blue bed-gown and 
black skirt of Westmoreland, and uni- 
formly with the air of advancing motion.” 
When this after-glow of a beautiful life 
episode sank, up rose in its place the dark 
phantasm which lurked in the drug with 
which a weary heart and worn body 

sought to still their pain. 

Here, too, was passed another life of 
alternating brilliancy and tragedy—that 
of Hartley Coleridge. But for the evil 
habit that preyed upon him he had been a 
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great man. One of his friends has spok 

en of him as sometimes like the lofty 
column which the simoom raises in its 
mignty breath; the inspiration of great 
passion ceasing, there remained only the 
desert sand over which the serpent crawls 

Poor Hartley waged unceasing war with 
his serpent, but never quite conquered it 

The cottage where he lived, Nab Searr, 
still attracts visitors. Wordsworth loved 
him. When he heard that Hartley was 
dead (January 6, 1849), he was profound 

ly moved. ‘* The day following,” writes 
Hartley’s brother, ‘*he walked over with 
me to Grasmere, to the church-yard—a 
plain inclosure of the olden time, sur 
rounding the old village church, in which 
lay the remains of his wife's sister, his 
nephew, and his beloved daughter. Here, 
having desired the sexton to measure out 
the ground for his own and for Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s grave, he bade him mea- 
sure out the space of a third grave for 
my brother, immediately beyond. * When 
[ lifted up my eyes from my daughter's 
orave, he exclaimed, ‘he was standing 
there..... Keep the ground for us: we are 
old people, and it can not be for long.’ ” 


THE FAME OF THE CITY. 

A GREAT rich city of power and pride, 

With streets full of traders, and ships on the tide; 

With rich men and workmen, and judges and 
preachers, 

The shops full of skill, and the schools full of 
teachers, 


The people were proud of their opulence town ; 
The rich men spent millions to bring it renown; 
rhe strong men built and the tradesmen planned, 
The shipmen sailed to every land ; 

The lawyers argued, the teachers taught, 

And a poor shy poet his verses brought, 

And cast them into the splendid store 


The tradesmen stared at his useless craft, 

The rich men sneered, and the strong men laughed 

The preachers said it was worthless quite, 

The school-men claimed it was theirs to writé 

But the songs were spared, though they added 
naught 

To the profit and praise the people sought, 

That was wafted at last from distant climes. 

And the townsmen said, ‘To remotest times 

We shall send our name and our greatness down.” 


The boast came true; but the famous town 

Had a lesson to learn when all was told. 

The nations that honored cared naught for its gold, 
Its skill they exceeded a hundredfold ; 

It had onlv been one of a thousand more 


f 


Had the songs of the poet been lost to its store 


Then the rich men and tradesmen and school-men 
said, 

They had never derided, but praised instead; 

And they boast of the poet their town has bred. 





























































OLD-TIME LIFE IN 
| AME ELIZABETH SHIPLEY had a 


dream 

which was 
al Ridley Town 
vod town of Philadelphia. 
William, who was of hon 


She was living at the time 
in the vear df grace 1730 
ship, near the ¢ 
Her husband, 


est, plodding English country folk, was 


not one that a dream would lie upon; for 


such natures as his are of hard, dry sub 
stance, im which tlowers of imagination 
do not bloom freely, and from which the 
dews of night pass readily in the open 
But Elizabeth’s dream lay 
upon her mind the next day, and she told 


it to her husband. 


daylight. 
It was thus: She was 
travelling on horseback, along ahigh-road, 
and after a time she came to a wild and 
turbulent stream, which she forded with 
difficulty ; 
ed a long and steep hill-side; when she 


beyond this stream she mount 


arrived at its summit a great view of sur 
her. 
The hill whereon she stood melted away 
in the 


passing beauty spread out before 
broad savannah, 
treeless and covered with luxuriant grass. 
On either side of the hill ran a stream 

upon one, the wild water-course which she 


distance into a 


had just crossed; upon the other, a snake 
like river that wound sluggishly along in 
the sunlight. Then for the first time she 
saw that a guide accompanied her, and 
she spoke to him. 

* Friend, what 
thou hast taken me to ?” 

** Elizabeth Shipley . answered he, ** be- 
neath thee lieth a new land and a fruit 
ful, and it is the design of Divine Prov- 
idence that thou shouldst enter in thereto, 
thou and thy people, and ye shall be en- 
riched even unto the seventh generation. 
Therefore, the place where now 
thou dwellest, and enter into and take 
possession of this land, even as the chil 


country is this that 


leave 


dren of Israel took possession of the land 
of Canaan.” He finished speaking, and 
as she turned to look, he vanished, and she 
awoke. 

William Shipley bade his wife think 
no more of her dreams, for if one pulls 
up blue beans after they have sprouted, 
one’s pot is like to go empty. 
ing with 


So, meet- 
no encouragement, after some 
days the sharpness of her dream became 
dulled against the hard things of every- 
day life. 


A vear passed, and Elizabeth received 
k } 


a Divine call to go and preach at a meet- 


A QUAKER TOWN. 


ing of the Society of Friends held ir 
peninsula that lies between the Dela 
and Chesapeake bays. It was i 
spring-time, when the meadows wer 
with bright 
were soft 
timidly 
sun, when the birds sang, 


ereen, When the wood 
with 


in the generous 


tender leaves unfo 
warmth of 
when the « 
crowed lustily, when the wren chatter 
under the eaves, and all the air was 
with the the a 
blossoms, among which the bees swar 
with drowsy hum. 


dened sweetness of 
forth O} 
her journey, jogging southward alone 
the old King’s Road. 
sweet 


So she set 


She passed many 
water untainted 
lime, where the little fish darted here and 
there as her old gray farm horse went 


streams of with 


splashing across their pebbly reaches 

After a journey of sixteen or eightee 

miles she came to a roaring stream that 
cut through tree-covered highlands, and 
came raging and rushing down over great 
rocks and bowlders. The cawing of crows 
in the woods, and a solitary eagle that 
went sailing through the air, was all thi 
life that broke the solitude of the plac: 

As she hesitated on the bank before enter 
ing the rough-looking ford, marked at 
each end by a sapling pole to which a red 
rag was fastened, the whole scene seemed 
strangely familiar to her. After she had 
crossed the stream she began ascending 
a hill up which the highway led, that 
feeling strong upon her which one has at 
times of having lived through such a 
At the top of the hill she 
came to a clearing in the forest where an 
old Swede had built him a hut, and be 
gun to till the land. Here the woods un 

folded like a curtain, and beneath her she 
saw the hill melt away into level mead 
ows that spread far to a great river spark 
ling in the sunlight away in the distance. 
Upon one hand ran a sluggish river cury 
ing through the meadows; on the other, 
the brawling stream she had just crossed. 
She sat in silence looking at the scene, 
while the little barefoot Swedish children 
gathered at the door of the hut, looking 
with blue-eyed wonder at the stranger; 
then clasping her hands, she cried aloud, 
‘* Behold, it is the land of my vision, and 
here will I pitch my tent!” 


scene before. 


Over the wooded hill-sides and across 
the grassy savannahs which Dame Ship 











w first in her dream and afterward | 
reality, now spreads a busy and 
us city, of which she and her hus 

were the chief founders. The smoke 

factory chimneys streaks the air 

lack ribbons of vapor; on the breeze 

the elatter, the rattle, and the ham 

¢ of the great ship-vards that now 

ma the banks of the slow-running, 

like river that she saw in her dream: 

beside the other brawling stream 

stand cotton, woollen, paper, flour, and 

Everywhere is the busy 

excitement and teeming rush of close 

lation. That was the sower, that 
seed, and this the fruit that grew 

mn it—the city of Wilmington, the me 

tropolis of Delaware. 

But there was a settlement older by a 
indred years than the one that Eliza 

1 Shipley and her husband helped to 
build up. It was the mother of the mod 

ern town, and then stood some little dis- 


ler mills. 


tance from the site of the proposed Quak 

er village. It was a settlement of queer | 

old-fashioned Swedes, a collection of steep- 

roofed little houses, forming the old vil- 
ve of Christianaham. 


t was in the autumn of the year 1637 
vhen the good ships Key of Calmar and 
The Griffin sailed from Gottenbure, in 
Sweden, arriving in the Delaware—then 
called the South River—in the spring of | 
the folowing year. The promontory on 
which they landed they named Paradise 
Point. 

The chief of this little expedition bore 
a name well known in the annals of the 


New Netherlands— Peter Minuit, first | 


Governor of the Dutch West India Com 
pany’s Provinces in the Americas, also 
first Governor of the Swedish colonies in 
this country; for he had had a disagree 
ment with the honorable company, and 
had offered his services to Gustavus 
Adolphus, which offer had been gladly 
accepted by the Swedish monarch. 
Paradise Point was thought to be an 
unlueky spot for implanting a new col- 
ony; for it was here that, some vears pre- 
viously, De Vries and his infant settle- 
ment of Dutchmen had been cut off, and 
had perished to a man by the hands of 
the Indians. Accordingly, the adventur- 
ers directed their course further north- 
ward along the broad river that stretched 
out before them. The nextday they came 
to a tributary river that opened into the 
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Delaware, and sailing up the stream for a 
couple of miles, they came to a promon 
tory of fast land, ‘** where was fine anchor 
And here they built a 
fort of mud and logs, and then erected 


age for ships 


a few temporary dwellings, calling the 
place Christianaham. The river they 
named the Christiana, or Christeen, in 
honor of their infant queen 

The Swedish provinces had but three 
Governors before they passed under an 
other rule. The one succeeding Peter 
Minuit was Johan Printz, a lieutenant 
colonel in the Swedish army. He was a 
man of great stature, and was said to 
weigh nearly five hundred pounds; a 
fierce man, quick to take a passion, and 
slow in forgiving. From his mustached 
lips great military oaths rolled like bullets 
on a drum-head, much to the terror of his 
family and the household servants. As 
his seat of government he took the island 
of Tinicum, lying in the Delaware River 
some distance below the settlement of 
Wicacoe, now a part of the city of Phila 
delphia, and here he built himself ‘*a fine 
house, with gardens and lawns, which he 


called Printz Hall.” The great, dark, 


rambling building stood there as late as 
the year 1823, a nucleus for superstitious 
stories and thrilling traditions that had 
accumulated for nearly two hundred 
years. 

Him sueceeded Johan Claudii Rising, 
the last of the Swedish rulers, who once 
more removed the seat of government to 
the town of Christianaham. 

Early in the time of the Swedish rule 
the Dutchmen from New Amsterdam had 
come intruding with a claim to prior set 
tlement. A message dated Thursday, 6th 
of May, 1638, came to Peter Minuit, say- 
ing, ‘I, William Kieft, Director-General 
of the New Netherlands, residing in the 
island of Manhattan in the Fort Amster 
dam, under the government that apper 
tains to the high and mighty States-Gen 
eral of the United Netherlands and to the 
West India Company privileged by the 
Senate -Chamber in Amsterdam, make 
known to thee, Peter Minuit, who stylest 
thyself Commander in the service of her 


| Majesty the Queen of Sweden, that the 


whole South River of the New Nether 
lands, both the upper and the lower, has 
been our property for many Vears, occu- 
pied by our forts, and sealed by our blood,” 
ete. (alluding to the massacre of De Vries 
in 1632). To this protest against the Swe- 
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dish settlement of the country Peter Min 
uit made no answer, but went on build 
ing forts, while the Swedes raised their 


pigs and chickens in peace and prosperi 
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as a portion of the Province of Pey 
vania, the State of Delaware being | 
as the lower county of Neweastle. — | 
year 1682 Penn visited this country 
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The matter did not 

and in Johan Printz’s time 
Dutch built a fort on the South River and 
victualled it, in spite of the deep oaths of 
the gigantic Swede. Then came Johan 
Claudii Rising, bringing with him fierce 
discord, that 
rule, and ended only in his defeat by the 
doughty Peter Stuyvesant. 


ty. 
ever, 


The Dutch, however, did not hold these | 


provinees long. 
together with the New Netherlands, were 


They 


taken possession of by England. 


were afterward granted to William Penn | 


rest here, how- | 
the | 


raged during all his short | 


A few years and they, | 


upon his landing at Newcastle, a delega- 
tion of Swedes headed by Captain Lassé 
| Cock waited upon Penn to congratulate 
| him upon his safe arrival. They came as 
| a distinct people, and the address was read 
in the Swedish language, while the simple 
folk stood around, smoothing down their 
| hair with the palms of their hands, and 
thinking what a wise man their Captain 
Lassé was. 

Such were the people of the old town of 
| Christianaham, from which the city of 
| Wilmington really grew. 

When Dame Elizabeth Shipley and her 
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wnd William came to settle in this 
land to which she had been so mys 
sly directed, they found there an 
prising Quaker, Joshua Willing, who 
narried the daughter of a rich Swed 
yroprietor, and who had laid out a 
on of his farm, lying along the banks 
e Christeen River, in town lots. which 
paths he had dignified by 
mime of W illingstown. He lived it 
in a little steep-roofed Swedish 


nt cow 
ne 
-house, which remained standing till 
in five or six years of the present 
When little the first 
ding in Wilmington, was torn down, 


this house, 


old Swedish prayer-book and a pair 
of heavily bowed ** barnacles” were found 
whind the wainscoting. The early name 
f the town was soon changed to its pres 
t title, Wilmington, in honor of the earl 
of that name. 

The shrewd eye of William Shipley saw 
directly the capabilities of the spot to 
which his wife’s vision had directed her 


en 


for the establishment of a town. On one 
side was a broad smoothly flowing river, 

itable on the other, a 
stream having a fall of one hundred and 
twenty feet in four miles 


for commerce : 


an almost lim 
So he settled in the 
locality himself, building * large 
house of which is 
yet standing, and also persuaded several 
other Quaker families of good position to 
jon him. From the time of its settle- 
ment Wilmington was essentially a Quak 
er community. It was founded by Eng 
lish Quakers; it was peopled by English 


itless mill-power. 
a fine 
real English bricks,” 


Quakers; and as Quakers marry and in 
termarry almost exclusively among them 
selves—for to marry otherwise means, or 
did mean, expulsion from the society 

traditions, manners, customs, and pecul 
iarities of old English life have been hand 
ed down from generation to generation, 
as carefully preserved as an old quilted 
petticoat in lavender. Broader contact 
with the world and the world’s people 


has rubbed away much of the bloom of 
quaintness during the last two genera- | 
tions; but the chronicles of the old town, | 
redolent of local flavor, still preserve in a | 


series of sketches the queer life of the old 
settlement. Even yet many old-fashion- 
ed customs are extant in the modern city, 
such, for instance, as the 
markets.” 


‘*curb-stone 


The country people from the neighbor- | 


hood bring their produce to town in carts, 
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1S] 


dearborns, and market-wagons, which 


stand with their tail-boards to the pave 
ment, while a row of benches placed along 
the curb displays their wares: butter as 
Ve llow 
milk, e 


as gold and as sweet as a nut, 
gos, sausage, scrapple, vegetables, 
Up 


and down, in front of this array of bench 


and poultry, all fresh from the farm. 
es, the town-folk crowd and jostle, in 

the and driving 
bargains with country 


specting marketing, 
the 


Rain or shine, on every Saturday 


shrewd 


ple. 


peo 


and Wednesday, the line of farm wagons 
In the hot 
test day of summer, when the sun beats 
down on straw 


stands along the pavement. 

hats and shirt sleeves, in 
the coldest dav of winter, when the snow 
drifts in the 
these good folk come to town to turn an 


blinding sheets up street, 


honest penny. In summer-time the wag 
ons stand on the east side of the street, to 
avoid as much as possible the morning 
sun, for market is over by noon; in win 
ter they shift to the west side, so as to 
On 
rmarket-days the itinerant vender of pat 
ent medicines and the auctioneer of cheap 


gain the warmth as soon as possible. 


woods do a thriving business at the princi 
pal street corners. 

During the spring and early summer 
the markets are gay with flowers, some 
times ranged tier on tier in a gaudy tab 
leau of color and fragrance newly trans 
ported from the greenhouse, sometimes 
tied in homely nosegays of homely flow 
ers—datfodils, lilacs, and pinks, pied and 

| plain. Around gather a 
| group of feminine folk, and in many a 
| market-basket butter and eggs contest the 
| place with a bouquet, or jostle against a 
flower-pot in which blooms some sweet 


these stands 


are decked with a bunch of 
the water-lilies which barefoot boys offer 
at every corner. Then in the 
}ecome the fruits in their natural order, 
free from forcing-houses, from the early 
strawberry of spring to the apples of late 
| autumn, each with a freshness and ripe- 


| blossom, or 


season 


ness only too rarely found in our larger 
cities. 

It has been only a few years since the 
old town bellman was a dignitary of con- 
siderable importance as he walked along 
| the stony streets ringing his bell, its mea- 
| sured rhythmical clang-te-clang, clang-te- 
| clang, keeping time with the tap of his 
| club-foot the At the 

street corners he would stop, while pass- 
| ers-by would halt, the windows of neigh- 


on cobble-stones. 
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boring houses be thrown up, and the busi- 
ness of life arrested for a moment to listen 
to him, while he would speak in loud mea 
sured voice his announcement. For in 
stance: Will be beld—at the Town Hall 
this evening—at eight o’clock—a meet 
ing—for the advancement—of the tem 
perance movement all the ladies and 
gentlemen—of the town—are respectful 
ly invited to attend.”  (Clang-te-clang, 
clang-te-clang, clang-te-clang. ) 

Another well-known voice was that of 
an old negro peddler of lime, who used to 
drive around in an open wagon dragged 
by a horse as old and decrepit looking as 
its master; and as he passed along the 
hilly streets, under the shade of the ma 
ples, he used to sing in his high-pitched, 
quavering voice, 
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Oh, John, oh, John, wha hev yew ben ? 
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wha hey vew ben? Oh, I’m so glad 
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fo’ t’? see yew a-gin. Any lime—lime! 


There is but little about the Wilmington 
of the present day that is different from 
other towns where the Quaker element 
predominates, but one hundred years ago 
it was the oddest, the quaintest, the cozi 
est, the homeliest old town one could find 
in the country-side. 

Nothing of the Swedish life remains 
now but an old church built long before 
good Dame Shipley ever dreamed of the 
‘hill between two valleys,” while Phila 
delphia town was in its tenderest infan- 
ey, and while Governor Rising’s fort at 
Christianaham was a favorite playground 
for the children of that town, between 
which and the crumbling fort the church 
was built. The building was formally 
consecrated on Trinity-Sunday, in the 
month of May, 1699, hence its name Trin- 





ity Church. The building was be: 
1698, and the papers of contract, st 
tant, are curious, not only in phrass 
but as showing in the receipt the pl 
skilled labor at the time. 

‘These indentures were drawn 
concluded by and betwixt Hance P 
son, Jan Staleop, and Charles Spring 
of y* County of Neweastle & Crist 
Creek, of y° one parte, and Joseph \ 
Mazon and Brick layer of Philad 
Toune, of y° other party, witnesset 
followeth. It is agreed, and [, Jo 
Yard, do obledge and engage myselt 
my heirs (that is, with y® help of God 
to lave all y° stones and brick work ot 
chureh, wh. is to bee built in and 
vy churchyard at Cristeen,” ete. 

A year later follows the receipt, a ) 
tion of which is as follows: ‘I, Joseph 
Yard, Mazon and Brick layer, receiued of 
y° Reuerend Minister Ericus Biork eig! 
and six pounds in silluer money, and for 
my mortar Laborer y° Neger five pounds 
four shill. and 6 pense.” The chure} 
which it cost ninety-one pounds to build, 
and which it took one year to complet 
has lasted for nearly two hundred years i: 
as perfect condition as when first erected 
Some of the Swedes who were too 


poor 


t 
to contribute ready money assisted in t] 
erection of the church, and traditio: 
speaks of the women carrying mortar in 
their aprons to assist the men. Some ad 
ditions were made to the building in 1762 
but it stands now essentially the original 
ehureh. Over one of the porticoes the 
word ** Immanuel” was built in the wali 
with iron letters, and in the west end 
over the large door, letters of the sam 
character form the inscription : 
1698 
SI. DE. PRO. NOBIS. QUIS. CONTRA. NOS 
SUB. IMP. REG. D. G. REX. 
WILL. III. 

PROPR. WILL. PENN. VICEGUB. WILL 
MAGNIF. REG. SUEC. NUNC. GLOR. MEMOR 
CAROL. XI 
NUNC. ABLEG. 

BT 
W. S. 

Y i 

The old church stands on a little rise of 
ground looking down upon the railroad 


* “Tf God be with us who can be against us? 
Under the reign of William III. by the grace of 
God King. William Penn Proprietary. William 
(Monkham) Vice-Governor. In memory of the great 
King Charles XI. of glorious memory. Delegated 


| minister E. T. Biorck. Whilley Silsby Hayherst Sub- 


scriber. 
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GOING TO CHURCH. 


that runs around the foot of the grave- 
yard. It seems, as it were, to draw itself 
together from contact with the surround- 
ing houses, that crowd up to the very edge 
of the church-yard. Around it lie many 
ancient graves, some even dating back be 
fore the building of the church. It is 
here, undoubtedly, that old Peter Minuit 
lies buried, for the church is built upon 
the site of the old grave-yard of Chris- 
tianaham, and it was there that the old 
Governor died. 

In the old times the church stood out- 
side the borders of the town of Wilming- 
ton, inan open meadow that sloped gently 
down to the banks of the Christiana Riv- 

* Tt was then a favorite place of resort 
for the towns-people. 

A chronicler has carefully embalmed 
an account of those bucolie days, when 
the swallows built under the rafters, and 


er. 


swept in breezy flight from end to end of 
the church over the heads of the congre 
gation, while the Rev. Dr. Girelius mono 
toned his lengthy sermon, under seven 
heads. ‘* We were sure,” says the narra 
tor, ‘‘ to meet a large number of the neigh 
bors’ cows hastening toward the chureh 
at the ringing of the bell. 
had been kept up from time immemorial. 


This practice 


The attraction was good pasture on open- 
ing the gate. Once our cow left her com- 
panions and followed grandfather to his 
pew door.” Speaking of the church in 
the old days, the narrative continues: 
‘* A brief statement of the mode of convey 
Many 
crossed the Delaware River from Jersey in 
boats; others from the Christiana and the 
Neck landed on the Rocks [where the 
Swedes first landed}; canoes and bateaux 
were used, though very unsafe. In win- 


ance may not prove uninteresting. 








AT 


ter rough sleighs, sleds on runners, and 
jumpers the 
were deep and lasting. Some went 
with behind, plunging 
through the snow. There was no fire in 
the church, even while they were listen- | 


were common, as SHOWS 


on | 


horseback, one 


ing to a long sermon, and there was but 
These religiously 
disposed people highly valued the privi- 
lege of hearing the Gospel preached, and 
they 1 
hinderance. 


one service each week. 


ver allowed the weather to be a 
In summer an old-fashioned 
was in and 
upon a time there was but one of 

A rough wagon would be geared 
up on Sunday morning for the use of the 
family, but riders on horseback were most 


chair, with one horse, use, 
once 


these 


numerous, and many walked.” 
Old Joel Zane, 
lived near the Christiana River, at a spot 
He 
predicted that things would always re- | 
main just as when he lived. ‘* And so be 
it,” said Joel, and called the place ‘* Amen 
Corner,” for he did not like the idea of 
change; and as Amen Corner it was known 
for many ‘ar. Just beyond Amen 
Corner beautiful square, a town 
common, sloping gently down to the riv- 
ers brink, where the shipping was the 
busiest, and where a row of noble walnut- 
trees stood, with staples driven into their 
trunks to fasten boats to. It was covered 
with a carpet of rich grass, and shaded by | 
weeping-willows and Lombardy poplar- | 
trees. Here, in a soft summer evening, 


a respectable Friend,” 


now oceupied by a railroad deépot. 


a ye 
was a 


| way-side.” 


EVENING, 


while the dusk settled apace, the towns 


| people would sit on benches, enjoying 


the balmy air and a view of the shipping 


| while the young folks would shout in 


many-pitched voices as they played at 
‘‘prisoner’s base,” or *‘ old witeh by thi 
The annual fairs, the event 


of the year, second in importance not 
even to the king’s birthday, were held 


here. They are thus described by the his 
torian already quoted :* 

‘At these fairs there was always a 
large assemblage, a joyous mingling of 
The musical 
instruments were the violin, bugle, flute, 
fife, bagpipe, and banjo. There was dan 
cing, too, and many a sober one took a 
peep at the Swedish lads and lasses dan- 
cing hypsey-saw. 


lookers-on and performers. 


Fair-days were merry 
days, and moonlight nights were chosen. 
About the year 1765 the country people 
were supplied with spring and fall goods 
at these fairs, held in the town, and at 
tended by young and old. Some went to 
buy, others for fun and frolic. On a fine 
day young men came by hundreds, with a 
lass alongside. Their shirt sleeves were 
nicely plaited and crimped as high as the 
elbow, above which they were tied with a 
colored tape or ribbon, called sleeve- 
strings. Their were tied behind 
the saddle. They wore their soled shoes 
for dancing, and two pairs of stockings, 


coats 


* Ferris. 


History of the Original Settlements on 
the Delaware. 
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side ones white. and the outer ones 


in, the top rolled neatly below the 
1° knee-band to show the white, 
cuard them from the dirt of the 
feet. Boots were not worn at the 
» man booted and covered with an 
lla would have been exposed to 
At those fairs stalls were erected 
streets. From the upper market 
dry woods of every variety were 
ved, and everything good in season 
there, feasting not being the least 
tof the attraction. There were plenty 
istomers who saved money to make 
hases at the fairs.” 
Speaking of the advent of that useful 
ticle the umbrella, mentioned above, 
chronicler goes on to say: ‘* The first 
vreen silk umbrella seen was brought by 
Captain Bennett from Lisbon for his wife ; 
second by John Ferris for his wife 
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Lydia, by the same captain; and the third 
by mv father from the West Indies. ] 
remember being so much ashamed of it 
that I only held it a few moments over 
my head while walking by his side one 
day in the year 1770. Somewhere about 
the year 1787 or 89 my mother received 
from a friend in the West Indies a pres 
ent of two umbrellas—one large green 
silk one for herself, and a smaller sized 
red one for me. My schoolmates came to 
see it, and it was hoisted with the great 
est care, and exhibited to many who had 
never seen the like. It was a topic of 
conversation among the young, and this 
elegant present was viewed as an emblem 
of pride.” 

In the last century Wilmington was 
eminently a commercial town. Its pre 
eminence in this respect has since passed 
away, and it is now a manufacturing cen- 


THE UMBRELLA—A CURIOUS PRESENT. 
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But in those | 
days many of the prominent citizens were 
their docks and their 
warehouses the Christiana 
within their 
Along the Brandywine River, the brawl 
ing stream which Dame Shipley crossed, 


tre of the first importance. 


boat-owners, and 
stood along 


easy distance of houses. 


beside which flour mills, once the greatest 
in the country, were subsequently loca- 
ted, the price of grain was all the topic of 
interest. Along the Christiana it was the 
Irish and the West India trade. The ar 
rival of the ships was looked forward to 
with the most intense interest, as bring 
ing the town not only the latest foreign 
news, but many luxuries then only to be 
procured in the Old World. 
an immigrant ship would move slowly up | 
the Christiana, laboriously towed by two 
to which 
was 


Sometimes 


row-boats ahead, lines were at- 
tached. ‘'It the 
chronicle, **to see the people land in the 
sun, without and 
wrapped in red and blue cloaks. 


amusing,” says 


some bonnets, often 
In those 
days there was an odd custom in practice 
called chairing the captain, if lis treat 
ment the had gained their 
good feeling, and if he would submit to 
the lofty honor. 


fastened under an 


on voyage 
Two long poles were 
arm-chair, where he 
was seated; four stout men took each an 
end of the pole on his shoulder, bearing | 
the chair, and paraded the streets, men, 
women, and children following in a long 
procession, cheering and shouting, * Hur- 
rah! hurrah for Captain 

Some of the stories handed down bor- 
der so closely upon the legendary that | 
one hesitates to place the entire reliance | 
upon them which a historical narrative | 
deserves. Such, for instance, is the story | 
of the boat Friday, built by Isaac Har- 
vey, which runs thus: Isaae laid the keel 
of the brig on a Friday; that night his 
wife had an ill dream, and strongly urged 
him to tear it up, and begin the ship anew | 
on Saturday (seventh day, in the Quaker 
vernacular). But Isaac was a hard-head 
ed, matter-of-fact man, and placed no faith 
in a woman’s dreams. It is these little 
things in life that breed strife in a fam- 
ily, and strife was bred in this; but alter 
cation only made Isaac more fixed in his | 
own way, so that, out of pure perversity, | 
he not only fitted the brig out on Friday, 
but he named her the Friday, and sent 
her out under command of a good cap- 
tain on Friday. On that Friday week, 
in the midst of a gale that piped and roar- | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| selves. 


| benches in the clear water there. 
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ed and thundered as if the Dutehma; 
his demon crew were loose, a hom 

bound vessel, running before the 

saw the hulk of a brig pitching hy 
in the trough of the sea, while her ; 
ran about the deck, cutting 
wreck of the masts that drageed 
bumped alongside. As the hony 
bound vessel darted past down thy 


looss 


pery side of a great wave, a wail 
up from the doomed brig, and unde: 
counter they saw, painted in white leti 
FRIDAY 
WILMINGTON. 
The oncoming wave rose like a wal 
tween the vessels, and when they lifte 
on the crest of the next, nothing was to 
seen but a few floating timbers. Whe 
Mrs. Harvey heard the news she folded 
her hands and remerked: *‘ I told thee so 
Isaac. This is all thy sixth-day doings 
Now the 
never had the vesse 


thee sees consequence. — The 


SUN a” 


During the Revolution in France nun 
bers of the émigrés settled in and around 
Wilmington, forming a society entirely 
of themselves, visiting among each other 
dining with each other, and associating 
but little with the community in thi 
midst of which they had established them 

Whether there was something 
that suited them in the hilly streets of th 
queer old-fashioned town, or whether it 


| was that the strict conservatism of the 


Quaker folks was congenial to them, cer 
tain it is that there were few if any such 
communities of these people outside of 
England. They kept their manners, cus 
toms, and language intact while they re 
mained in this country. Along the mill 


irace banks of the Brandywine on the 
| Wilmington side they built their bath 
| houses, and on every Monday morning 


their French servants washed the linen on 
Among 
these French refugees were names fa 
mous and noble. The Duponts de Ne 
mours, whose parent, the famous Pierre 
Samuel, now lies buried at the family es 


|tates near Wilmington; General Anne 


Louis de Toussard, who served along 
with Lafayette in the war of the Revolu 
tion; la Marquise de Sourci and her son; 
Doctor Didie, a noted French physician 


| of the time; M. Garesché; M. Bauduy- 


were among the members of the French 
society of this period. Stories concern- 





the lives and habits of these people | 


» been handed down in the chronicles 

e town to the present day. General 
foussard found his house damp after 
id settled in it, and so had canvas 
ched on frames and set into the walls. 

y of his guests, notably M. Bauduy, 
d been friends and patrons of the art 
; that flourished in the times of Louis 
I.; and when the 
ne warmed them generously, perhaps, 


so, after dinner, 


they would anise themselves by painting 
ives, still-life, or landscapes on the con- 
and so those 
valls became a gallery of extempore art. 
M. Michel Martel was another French 
‘efugee, formerly of wealth and position 
in his own country. 


veniently canvassed walls; 


He was a linguist 
of considerable note, being proficient in 
fifteen different languages. Through this 
proficiency he gained an easy and com 
fortable living both in Boston and New 
York. At length he heard news of some 
of his friends in Wilmington, and of the 
pleasant little settlement there; so he de 
termined to resign the more lucrative 
business in the larger cities, and to enjoy 
the society of his friends with the modest 
income that he could realize by teaching 
in Wilmington; but not long after his ar 
rival in that town he had a stroke of pa 
ralysis, from which he recovered but 
slowly, and then only with impaired fae- 
ulties and an entire loss of knowledge of 
any language but French. His compa 
triots were too poor to render him any 
material assistance; and although many 
friends came forward to help him, they 
could not be expected to maintain him for 
his life. Charity is only too apt to wane 
with loss of interest, so that in time poor 
old M. Martel found himself in the county 
almshouse—a great white building stand- 
ing near the spot where Dame Shipley 
first saw ‘‘the hill between the valleys.” 
M. Martel had once been a teacher of lan- 
cuages to Theodosia 
mate terms with her father. To the lady 
he had dedicated several of the works, 
chiefly translations, which he had written 
after coming to this country. 

The Marquise de Sourci’s life in this 
country was even more sorrowful than 
that of M. Martel. She was reared in 
France with every luxury; she left there 
with scarcely money enough to transport 
her and her boy across the ocean, and she 
arrived in Wilmington in a totally desti- 
tute condition. Being infirm and de- 
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| establishment of the old dynasty. 
surr, and on inti- | 
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formed from childhood, she had not the 
strength, even if she had had the experi 
ence, to struggle for her living in a strange 
landandamong strange people. Hercoun 
trymen came forward to her assistance, 
until her son took her support into his 
own hands. The boy had a considerable 
talent for contriving ingenious toys and 
knickknacks. A dwarf gourd grew in the 
garden of the little stone house in which 
they lived; he shaped the fruit into little 
globe boxes, carved figures upon them, 
varnished them, and peddled them about 
the streets. Finding these sold rapidly, 
he contrived toy boats and other play 
things, which he sold to the school-chil 
dren. Among other things, he invented 
a grasshopper of wood and whalebone, 
which he eaused to hop across the ice on 
the Christiana Creek, when it was frozen 
over, to the vast amusement of a crowd 
of men and boys who stood spectators on 
the banks. The following year, with his 
own hands, he built himself a boat, by 
means of which he transported sand and 
gravel, for building purposes, across from 
New Jersey. During one of these expe 
ditions a storm arose, and the following 
day young De Sourci’s boat was found 
floating bottom upward down the river. 
His body was never recovered. His mo- 
ther did not survive his loss very long, 
and now lies buried in the old Swedes 
Church yard. 

Few of those French families remained 
in this country permanently. The Du 
ponts still live along the Brandywine, 
where are the great gunpowder-works be 
longing to them. M. Garesché, who mar- 
ried the daughter of M. Bauduy, also es- 
tablished powder-works near the Chris- 
tiana, but no direct descendant of the 
family remains of late years. Such of 
the others as were able seem to have re- 
turned to their native land upon the re 
For 
some years the Dupont family have been 
nearly the only remains of the French 
émigrés in Wilmington. 

Besides the French refugees there were 


| other political aliens who found their way 


to this peaceful old town, the tranquillity 
and quietude of which shielded them from 
the storms of life without. In the year 
1797 Archibald Hamilton Rowan, a noted 
Irish patriot, who had been imprisoned in 
his own country on account of his efforts 


| as an agitator, established himself as a 


calico printer and dyer on the banks of 
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WILLIAM COBBETT’S SCHOOL, 










i the Brandywine, in an old barley mill that | upon his opponents without stint. His 
stood at the ford where Elizabeth Shipley | literary existence was, he tells us, touched 
crossed the stream on her first memorable | to life by Swift's Tale of a Tub, for which 


Visit. he spent his last threepence in the face of 
William Cobbett, also, the well-known | starvation, and which he read under a 
‘Peter Porcupine,” taught school for | hay-stack, so absorbed that hunger and 






a while in an old house standing in a part | thirst alike were forgotten. He came to 
of the town called Quaker Hill (so named | America in 1792, and settled’ at first in 
not only on account of the numerous | Wilmington, whence he afterward re 

Quaker families who lived there, but also | moved to Philadelphia, where he started 
on account of the old Friends’ meeting- | Peter Porcupine’s Gazette, shooting, as 
house and school-house that stand on the | he says, his quills at every game. He at 

windy summit of the hill). Cobbett’s | tacked the Democracy, then first come 
straight, soldierly figure and military | into power atthe waning of Washington's 
tread, and his strongly marked face, were | popularity and the succession of Jefferson 
well known in the town, and long remem- | to the Presidential chair. Against this 
i bered by his scholars. A man of such | party he wrote his most clever if some 

4 distinguishing characteristics, of note | what scurrilous fable of ‘‘ Democracy 
enough to be included in Bulwer’s Histor- | among the Pots.’ But attacks against a 
ical Characters, where he figures as the | party did not seem to satiate his bellicose 
Man of Contention, merits more than a| nature, so he picked out Dr. Rush, who 
passing mention. His life was one battle, | had risen to great repute by his system of 
in which his hand was against every man, | purging and bleeding for the cure of the 
and every man’s hand against him. <A | yellow fever, and descended upon him 
most voluminous political writer, he heap- | with the swoop of a hawk. The doctor 
| sued him for slander, and the satirical 


ee eee 


















ed invective, sarcasm, satire, aud reproach 
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fined 85000. Soon after 
start 
Pitt's 


ilist was 
e sailed for England, where he 
Lhe Porcupine in advocacy of 
nistration. In 1817 again 
d to America, under the ‘Six Acts,” 
eturned in 1819, when those acts were 
iled. In this from 
rica to England he took with him the 
Tom Paine; rid 


e,” says one of his critics, ** America 


he was 


second return 


es of “for which 

es Cobbett’s memory no little respect.” 
London Times, in its critical notice 
new edition of Cobbett’s col 
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Several small naval engagements oc- 


curred in the Delaware River and Bay 
during the time that the British occupied 
Philadelphia, and just previous to the oc 
cupation of that town. In one of these 
fights, off the at Cape May, the 
American sloop of war Randolph was vie 
A travelling artist, who gained 
a precarious living by painting tavern 
that time in Wilmington, 
and painted for John Marshall, who kept 


coast 
tor1ious. 
signs, was at 


an inn, the Sign of the Ship—an ideal piec- 





lected writings, says, ‘* The general 
characteristics of his style were per- 
spicuity unequalled and unexam- 
pled, a homely, muscular vigor, a 
purity always simple, and a raci- 
ness often elegant.” 

Wilmington lay on the outskirts 
of the Battle of Brandywine. The 
mportance of its flour mills, and 
ts location as the key that opened 
the door to the province of Penn 
sylvania, rendered it a point of po 
sition desired by both parties dur 
ing the Revolutionary war. 
eral Washington made a considera- 
ble stay here, and he and his staff 
officers were entertained by a wor- 
Friend, Joseph Tatnall, who 
alone dared to grind corn for the 
famishing patriot army. 


Gen 


thy 
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ture of the battle, in which the little Amer 
British 
three-deckers in the most imposing man- 
The “When the 


English fleet lay opposite this town, the 


ican sloop was annihilating two 


ner narrator 


SayVs : 


sailors passing to and fro were much: an- 
noyed by the sign, and always made some 
harsh remark as they passed. One day 
dr 


two sailors ssed in petticoat trousers, 


carry ing a bag up the street, arrested the 
attention of a young girl who was a great 
} daily 


e 4+) 
or I 

: ; 
watched their doings 


server of the events, and who 


They 
the foot of the post, emptied their budget, 


k out an axe and other tools, ran up 


stopped ut 


too 
the post and drew down the sign, and split 
the hateful painting to atoms, and, hewing 
down the post, left not a vestige of its for- 
mer 
John Marshall watched them from the 
porch of the tavern, not daring to inter- 
fere. ‘‘’Tis a vast pity,” said he, point 
ing to the wreck of the sign as he spoke 
‘'tis a vast pity that you did not have 


glory Bi 


pluck enough to beat the little Randolph, | 


for then I would have had a hand- 


some sign hacked to pieces in that way.” 


not 


The day after the battle the 
tered 


stacked 


British en- 
Wilmington before the dawn, and 
their muskets along the 
moonlight. Governor 
McKinley was at that time in the town, 
and was awakened by the noise of the 
enemy entering the streets. 


stony 


streets in the 


The morn- 
ing following the capture of the town 
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was market morning, and as _ the 
tending had foraged upon 
farms in the vicinity, there was a ¢ 
searcity of provisions. Two ladies 
on marketing errands, met in the st) 
which was filled with soldiers loun: 
near their stacked arms, and expres 
their indignation at seeing the rede 
pervading their peaceful streets in 
manner, blamed the constable of the t 
for permitting it. An officer who 
standing near stepped forward, and, { 
ping the elder dame upon the shoulde) 
said: ‘Do you know, madam, that \ 
are all prisoners? I advise you to 
quietly home, so you may avoid bei 
And they went 
The great events of the world are | 
mountains, their magnitude only to 


forces 


locked up vourselves.”’ 
Pp. 


seen as we are removed from them. No 
doubt the builders of the Parthenon wer 
more pleased with the goodness of 1] 


| mid-day meal which their wives brought 


them than with the magnificence of thy 


temple they were erecting. No doubt 


| Shakspeare thought more of the acting 
| qualities of King Lear than he did of the 


echoes it would send down through the 
hollow depths of futurity. The littl 


events of every-day life are like tli 


| stones in a mosaic, each going to make 


up the whole picture. 

So in this paper the aim has been to 
chronicle, not the great events that affect 
the destiny of a nation, but rather the 
homely every-day life of the last century. 
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JAMES GULICK 


THE OLD NEW YORK VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENT 


lL. 

foi romance of the earlier days of the 

city of New York is largely and closely 
associated with the heroism and hilarity of 
the members of its old Volunteer Fire De- 
partment, and is precisely the material for 
a stirring chapter of American folk-lore. 
Although that illustrious organization has 
been disbanded only fifteen years, its deeds 
of gallantry are already fast passing into 
the realm of fable. It was but yesterday 


that I heard a story of an old fireman who, 
when asked to *‘ step up and take a drink,” 
would accept the invitation, walk straight 
to the bar, call for two glasses of liquor, 
and empty them into his boots. The in 
ference, of course, was that he belonged 
to a species of teetotaler that disdained to 
put ardent spirits where most men who 
use them put them. But a little investi- 
gation disclosed the fact that it was once 
very common for New York firemen in 
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ZOPHAR MILLS. 


winter to keep their feet from freezing by 
pouring rum, brandy, or whiskey into their 
boots. Many a member of the old Volun 
teer Fire Department had his feet frozen 
repeatedly in the discharge of his duties. 
Mr. Zophar Mills, for example, foreman 
of Engine No. 13, went home several times 
with frozen feet, ears, and hands: on one 
occasion he was unable to turn the knob 
of his front door, and was compelled to 
ask the help of a passer-by. At the great 
fire in 1835, which began at nine o'clock 
on the night of the 16th of December, and 
continued until four o'clock of the next 
afternoon, destroying property of the val 
ue of $20,000,000, the thermometer in- 
dicated seven degrees below zero. and the 
sight-seers walked about muffled with 
blankets that had been dragged in bales 
from the dry-goods stores. Mr. Charles 
Forrester, foreman of Engine No. 33, as- 


serts that the winters nowadays are un- 


questionably much less severe than they 
were thirty vears ago: 


so that putting 
liquor in one’s boots turns out to be an 
old recipe for keeping the feet from freez- 
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ing. It would 
to enumerate 
signs of the ad 
the myth perio: 
any person wl 
poses to write 
tory of the old \ 

teer Fire Depart 

of the city of 
York—and few 

ries are better 

the writing 

needs bestir hims 

he wishes to tel 
facts, especially 

if he ts at all familiar 
with his subject 
will recognize in 
several explicit rea 
sons why the cham 
ing story of the ok 
firemen’s exploits has 
a natural affinity 
the fabulist. 


II. 

A sufficiently ceo 
venient way ol obtain 
ing a bird’s-eve vic 
of the subject is to list 
en to two short recitals 
from the lips of liy 
ing firemen who were 

prominent during the good old days of 
the department. 
out preface. 


Let them speak with 
‘The pride and ambition 
of each fire company,” says Mr. Zophar 
Mills, ‘* were to be the first to reach a fire, 
and the most eflicient in putting it out. 
We had as much love for that as we pos 
sibly could have for anything else. We 
would leave our business, our dinner, our 
anything, and rush for the engine. The 
night I was getting married there was a 
fire. I could see it, and I wanted to go 
immediately. But the next morning 
early, before breakfast, there was another 
fire, and I went to that. So you may 
judge how we liked it. If we had a pa 
rade, we paid the expenses ourselves. 
We always paid for the painting, repair 
ing, and deeorating of our engines. En 
gine No. 13, to which I belonged, was sil 
ver-plated—the first that was so—at a cost 
of perhaps $2000. We didn’t ask the cor- 
poration to foot the bill. I kept an ac 
count of my expenses in connection with 
the Fire Department, and I found that in 
seven years I had paid, in charity, in 
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¢» and in incidentals, $3000. 
Jenkins, president of the 


Mr. 
Bank of 
ca. Was a member of Engine Com- 
No. 13. 


(Quakers. 
t 


Many of its other members 

There were few * roughs’ 
Nor were there 
ilaries, except in the case of the Chief 


as in modern times. 


GREAT FIRE, DECEMBER 


Engineer, and temporarily of the assist 


ant engineers. Firemen now are liber 


ally compensated; they get $1200 a year 
each, and are retired on half-pay, if in- 
firm, after ten Vears’ service. 


Many and 
many a time have I worked my breath 
out while pumping old Thirteen, and lain 
in the street, and jumped up again and 
seized the brakes, because there was no 
one to take my place. The city was not 
then divided into districts. I once went 
from this very building {in Front Street, 


four frame buildings whose roofs were 
already burned off. When the alarm 
sounded I thought the fire was some 
where up the Bowery. I ran nearly all 
the way to the Hell Gate Ferry at Eighty- 
sixth Street, and then crossed the river. 


1933 


the 
narrow escape. 


Pearl Street, near Fulton, on Ist of 
July, 1834, I had a The 
building was high, and all of it above the 
second story was consumed, leaving only 
the gable Several 
men, after 


walls standing. 
the flames had extin 
vuished, were ordered to take their hose 


fire 
been 


16 AND 17, 1835. 


up to the second story, and play upon the 
débris, in order to prevent sparks from 
flying about, and fire from smouldering 
As | there, at six the 
morning, with two or three of my men, | 
suddenly saw one of the high gable walls 
spread out like a blanket, and coming 
down upon us. 


stood o'clock in 


My only chance was to 


| turn my back and take it; there was no 


time to run. I knocked flat, of 
course, by the falling mass of brick, and 


Was 


| was forced through the second-story floor, 
near Wall] to Astoria, in 1841, and saved | 


and also through the first-story floor, into 
the cellar. I remember raising myself 
on my elbows, and then getting up and 
walking out, after having gone through 
two floors with that wall on top of me. 
Why didn’t it kill me? I don't 


It was Providence—a miracle. 


know. 
Eugene 


‘‘At a fire in Haydock’s drug store, in| Underhill and Frederick A. Ward, who 


Vou. LXIL—No. 368.—13 
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stood a few feet from me, and were hold 
ing the hose-pipe, were instantly killed. 


John T. Hall and William Phillips, two 


other firemen on the same floor, jumped 
out of a window, and one of them landed 
upon a fence, and was badly injured. I 
tin trumpet my 
back, and flesh in consequence was 
black and blue for six months. 


wore a swung across 


my 


was not due out of the cellar until even 
The 


who was on the second story, advising us, 


ing. former foreman of Thirteen, 
was buried standing up to his neck in hot 
bricks—so hot as to burn off some of his 
a brick’s length off the calf of 
In consideration of his misfor 


toes, and 
his leg. 
tune he was made the first fire-bell ringer 
of the City Hall. He lived for thirty 
vears after that. Chief Engineer Gulick 
displayed great presence of mind in the 
His first En 
gine No. 17, which was working near the 


emergency order was to 
fire, to take off the tail-serew, let the wa 
ter out of the box, and then pump air into 


the ruins. The men were digging all day 


My cap | 


LITHOGRAPH PUBLISHED BY CURRIER AND IVES, 15) 4 


We considered that the fire was 
pretty much out, and were only giving 
few finishing touches. ‘Thirteen’ afte: 
ward erected a marble monument to U1 

| derhill and Ward in the cemetery in Car 
mine Street, opposite Varick. On one sic 
is the inscription {Mr. Mills brought o 
his manuscript copy, and read}: 


so on. 


‘Here are interred 
the Bodies of 
EvGENE UNDERHILL, 
aged 20 years, 7 months, and 9 days, 
and 
FrepertcK A. Warp, 
aged 22 years, 1 month, and 16 days, 
who lost their lives by the falling of a building 
while engaged 
in the discharge of their duty as Firemen, 
on the first day of July, 
MDCCCXXXIV? 
On another side are the words: 
‘This Monument is Erected 
By the Members of 
Eagle Fire Engine Company, 
No. 13, 
connection with the Friends of the 
Deceased, 


buried comrades, and for the 
bodies of poor Underhill and Ward, who | 
stood not fifteen feet away from me when 
the wall fell without warning. We were 
playing ‘washing down,’ as we called it, 


for their to commemorate the sad event 
connected with their Death, 
and the Loss 


which they deplore.’ 


aan a 


This monument can be seen there now. 


sieges 


the object being thoroughly to put out the 
fire that lingered in the straw, cotton, and 


‘At a fire at Nos. 142 and 144 Front 
Street, in 1833, where my office is now, 
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iilding was burned, the walls being 
tanding. On the De Peyster Street 
here was a stairway leading up to the 
if the second story. 
head of these stairs, and held a pipe 
Sud 
y the wall began to fall over into De 


ster Street. 


t played upon the smoking ruins. 


The fireman ran dow Nn the 
ys and under the wall, and was crushed 
eath. But, wonderful to relate, anoth 
reman, a member of Thirteen, Charles 
ler by name, who was standing with 

s back against the wall, and who kept 

The falling wall 

» off at about fifteen feet above him, 

iid dashed into the street in front of him, 

eaving him unhurt. 


s position, was saved. 


rie 


He was standing 
re to keep warm: it was about three 
lock in the morning, drizzling and cold. 

People generally would not believe such 

story as this, but it is as true as gospel. 

The shock affected Miller for months. — It 

completely unnerved him. He was in a 

knew him well, but 

haven't seen or heard of him these twenty 
vears. He was in the leather business in 

Our foreman then was 

William S. Moore, a grocer in FrontStreet, 

near Peck Slip 


constant tremor. — I 


‘the Swamp.’ 


a very nice man of Quak 
er parentage. He is dead now. 

“Still another time,” 
Mills, ** I was earried under. 


continued Mr. 
At the Jen 
nings’s clothing-store fire on Broadway, 
near Barclay Street, in the vear 1854, where 
eleven firemen were killed, I was on the 
roof of an extension to the main building. 
I was not a fireman then, but an exempt, 
and had gone there to help the men get the 
hoseup. As I was returning to the street, 
and had got half way down the ladder be 
tween the roof and the second story, the 
rear wall of the main building fell over 
upon the extension, carrying down per 
haps twenty-five by forty feet of it. I went 
down with it, ladder and all, into the cel- 
lar, through two You wouldn't 
think it possible fora man to live after go- 
ing through such an experience as that. 
While clambering to get out I felt a man’s 


floors. 


thigh as distinetly as possible ; the poor 
fellow was dead, I suppose. Finally I 
succeeded in climbing to the level of the 
first floor, and walked through the store 
into the street by the front door. The 
first man I saw Matsell, Chief of 
Police. I had lost my cap, and the fore- 
man of No. 42 said, ‘Come around with 
me and I will get you a cap.’ While I 
was gone more of the wall fell, and killed 


was 


A fireman stood | 


al also 
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several firemen who were trying to rescue 
the others from the ruins. I 
want to go through that again.” 


shouldn't 


Ill 

This experience is typical, and every old 
fireman will recognize it as such. Typie 
is the experience of Mr. Charles 
Forrester: 

*T never lost a day in business. 
Often I out with my engine four 
nights in the week, yet | was at work as 
usual 


my 
Was 


in the morning. In those earlier 


times—say previous to 1836—the city was 
not districted, and whenever there was a 
fire anywhere all the engines were out in 
a jiffy. 


pe mse, 


The excitement kept us up, [sup 
One night my company went up 
as far as Fifty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue. Another night I was sitting at 
home with a bad cold, and taking a va 
por bath. The fire-bell rang; I threw off 
my blankets, and though in a dripping 
perspiration, ran with the engine up to 
Forty-second Street and Tenth Avenue. 
The next morning I never felt better. I 
was fit to run for my life. What was the 
Well, the of excite- 
ment, and of excelling the rival compa 
nies. We were fully repaid when we 
could brag about our exploits, and make 
our neighbors feel jealous 


inducement ? love 


The only com- 
pensation that the law allowed us was re- 
Sut 
Six or seven 
Beekman Street in 1836, 
at the fire in the cabinet-maker’s shop ! 
Outside, the building was coated with ice 
and icicles: 


lease from military and jury duty. 
how cold the winters were ! 
feet of snow in 


inside, it wasa raging furnace. 
We ran ovr engine on runners—-simple 
runners made of planking six inches wide 
and sixteen feet long, with the ends turn- 
ed up. We had steamed the ends and 
turned them up ourselves. On these run 
ners, planed smooth on the bottom. we 
placed the engine, wheels and all, serew- 
ing the wheels down to them by the aid 
of simple clamps over the rims. Four 
men could pull the engine easily on these 
runners, though it weighed three thousand 
pounds. We would roll her out from the 
engine-house across the pavement to the 
street on broomsticks. Everything was 
cheap and effectual in those days. I sup- 
pose that now hundreds of dollars would 
be expended to do what we did with so 
many cents then. In front of the house 
of Jonathan Thompson (late Collector of 


the Port of New York), at No. 83 Beek- 
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man Street, there was a tunnel through 


the snow Oui, we don't have any such 


Winters now! The charm of it all lay in 
the excitement of the running, in the vie 
tory over rivals, and in the daring feats 
Many 
There, for instance, 
was the great fire in West Street, near the 
Battery, in 1841 or 1842, the worst I ever 
knew I was an engineer at that time, and 
had two streams, one from Engine 33, and 


in and about burning buildings. 
men lost their lives. 


the other from Hose 13, playing up the 
hatchway of the building: 


but the water 
came back upon us so scalding hot that it 
was like cards of needles in our backs ev 
ery time it At length Chief 
Anderson ordered me to back the men out, 


] 
struck us. 


and evo to the rear of the building, to pre 
vent the fire from getting into Washing 
ton Street. His plan always was, ‘If the 
fire is in its infaney, go into the building; 
if it is well under way, go to the rear, and 
protect that, for the front will protect it 
self,’ since there are always engines arriv 
ing that will help it. When we 
the rear, the floors fell in 
walls tottering. I 


reached 
,and I saw the 


ordered my men to 


drop their hose 
No. 33 


were too proud to los 


did SO, but 
hose, and attempted t 
it with them. Thy 
fell, and three of the 
crushed, not twent 
feet where | 
A wall of a burning 
will totter for 
while, but when it c 


from 
ing 
like distre . 


always regretted th; 
felt that | 


it comes 


because | 
the cause of those 
death. Well, if they 
obeved orders, like 33,1 
wouldn't, any of 
have been caught 
* At a 
Street, now 
Chief 


one of his engineers to ¢ 


fire in 
Baxter 
Anderson 


Opa 
St rer 


Orde) 


a stream upon the bur 
building from the rea 
Mulberry Street. To do s 
it Was necessary to take 
hose through the hous 
hind, through a 
which two men were slee} 
ing on two beds. The 
vineer thought that. thy 
were negroes, they looked so tawny. Pres 


POON 


ently one of his assistants eried out that 
the sleepers had ‘the black small PON 
The pipe was dropped, the firemen di 
camped, followed in hot haste by the en 
gineer. They hauled their hose out aft 
them, and they weren't reported for diso 
beving orders either. 

‘At the large fire in 1835 a number of 
engines were present from the neighbor 
ing cities, among them the Northern Lib 
erties, of Philadelphia, which reached thi 
scene of the disaster on the second night 
The railroad communication was not com 
plete; there was a stretch of six miles in 
New Jersey, over two sand-hills, where thi 
rails had not been laid. 
accustomed to cover the distance in stage 
coaches, but the Philadelphia boys dragged 
their engine across those sand-hills with 
unflagging energy. They arrived too late 
to be of serviee, but their New York bro 
thers handsomely dined and wined then 
for their pains. 

‘At No. 231 Water Street, near Beek 
man, in 1842, a stove store caught fire on 
the third floor. I had two streams on the 


Passengers were 





E NIGHT ALARM 


second floor, and was throwing them up 
the hatehway. The floor above suddenly 
way, and the weight of the stoves 


| it carried every staircase down into the 


cave 

cellar. We looked around for means of 
escape, and found an old sign-board coy 

small] 
nieces of broken glass. We put one end 
of the the 
other down on a small out-house below, 
Then 
Each of us lost the seat of 


ered with a preparation of smalts 


board on a window-sill, and 
forming a very steep inclination, 
ve slid down. 
his trousers, and I parted with some flesh 
besides, so that I didn’t sit down for some 
time afterward. 

“At the Buck's Horn Tavern fire, in 
1842 or 1843, at the junction of the Boston 
and the Bloomingdale Road, 
near where the Fifth Avenue Hotel now 
stands, the engines were ordered to form 


Post-road 


a hose line’ in order to save the barn. — I 
opened the nearest hydrant, and the next, 
and the next, but there 
They had been building a fouhtain in 
Union Square, and had shut the water 
off. I couldn't get a drop till I got to 
Fourth Street. 
from one engine into another, and so on 
to the end of the line; but the hose was so 
leaky that all the water escaped before it 
reached the fire, all because the Common 
Council had refused to make an appro 
priation for new hose. Finally we found 
a cistern near the barn, and used that. 


was no water. 


Then we began to pump 


“START HER LIVELY, BOYS _—| AFTER LITHOGRAPH PUBLISHED BY CURRIER AND IVES, 1894 | 


‘At the famous Crystal Palace fire, in 
1858, some statuary—tigures of the Twelve 
Apostles, which had been sent from France 
in the hope that they would be bought for 
the adornment of a Catholic church in the 
city was destroyed. The commissioners 
of the exhibition had notified the owners 
to remove them before the fire started, but 
the latter had neglected to do so. Horace 
Greeley was one of the commissioners, 
and not long afterward, while on a visit 
to Paris, was thrown into Clichy Prison 
by the owners, who were trying to make 
They 
never got any money from him, though. 
Horace He to 
come down to the post-office to get his 


him indemnify them for their loss 


L remember well. used 
newspaper exchanges, and carried them 
He was then editor of the 
Log Cabin, a General Harrison campaign 
sheet. 


home himself. 
His shoes had no strings; his trou 
sers caught in them behind; he wore the 
old white coat which James Gordon Ben- 
nett his hat the 
and his neekeloth, when 


made famous; was on 
back of his head; 
he wore one, showed its knot under his 
Was it affectation / 


lessness or 


a ; 
ear. NO; 1t Was care 


) 
fter he 


married his wife rather improved him. 


cot 


recklessness. é £ 


in 1836, 

Mr. Ben 
nett, who had just opened an office in 
Clinton 
Beekman and Nassau streets, where the 


‘**At a fire in Ann Street 
morning at about sunrise, old 


one 


Hall, next door to the corner of 
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Nassau Bank now stands, came out upon 
the front steps, and presented each one of 
L crowd of two thousand persons or more 
with a COpy of that day's Morning Her 
ald. He stood in the open air, and gave 
a paper to everybody that came. It was 
a CUurlous sight to see the entire company, 
seated on curb-stones and stoops, reading 
the Morning Herald. It was the best ad 
vertisement he ever had. 

“At a fire in Broad Street in 1845, 
which burned through to Broadway and 
down almost to Bowling Green, there was 
an explosion, said to be of several tons of 
saltpetre, although afterward it was a pop 
ular conundrum whether saltpetre would 
xplode at all. Some of Five's men were 
on the roof of the building. The roof went 
down, and they walked off unhurt to the 
pavement One of them said that the 
sensation was ‘as if the roof had been 
hoisted up and then squatted down.’ 

\t a fire in 1812 in Chatham Street 
hundreds of houses were burned to the 
ground, A sailor climbed up the steeple 
of Dr. Spring’s Brick Church, which oe 
cupied the site of the Times Building, went 
out upon the roof, and extinguished the 
flames that had just started there. <A re 
ward was offered for his feat of valor, but 
he could never be found. This was con 
sidered the greatest fire in New York city 
up to the conflagration of 1835. 

“At a fire which broke out at three 
oclock one Sunday morning in March, 
1824, in the ship-yard of Adam and Noah 
Brown, bounded by Stanton, Houston, and 
Goerck streets and the East River, my en 
gine itself, known as Black Joke, No. 33, 
was so burned that nothing remained of 
it but a blackened scrap heap. This en 
gine was the first on the ground. Its odd 
name was the name of an Albany sloop 
which, during the Revolutionary war, was 
transformed into a privateer, and distin 
guished itself by capturing a number of 
prizes otf the coast of Nova Seotia. In 
the vard were two steamboats nearly fin 
ished, and two ships on the stocks, one of 
them under cover of the ship house, Al 
though Black Joke, 33, got to work very 
expeditiously, the flames spread so rapidly 
that the firemen were soon driven away 
from the engine, some of them being com 
pelled to jump into the river in order to 
save their lives, while others were rescued 
ina row-boat. An unsuecessful attempt 
had been made to launch the ships that 
were on the stocks. Every vessel and all 
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the property in the yard were tota 
stroved. This is one of the few insta 
where a New York fire-engine, taken o 
extinguish a fire, was itself extinguis! 

‘The thermometer stood at mor 
100°. Fahrenheit one Sunday in J 
1824, when a fire broke out in a rope 
on Orchard Street, extending into 
fields. So intense was the heat that 
en firemen died from the etfeets of 
Mr. Thomas Franklin, then Chief E) 
neer, father of Mr. Morris Franklin, 1 
president of the New York Life-insura 
Company, was seriously affected by 
same cause. 

‘The Bowery Theatre has been bum 
three times; the first time was in j 
when it was the finest theatre in Ny 
York city, and when Mlle. Celeste, Mo 
sieur and Madame Achilles, Monsieur a 
Madame Hutin, the first importation 
French dancers into this country, Ww 


NON 


drawing immense houses, and creat 
extraordinary excitement. Some stab! 
south of the theatre, near Bayard Street 
took fire, and the neighboring houses 
served as a bridge for the flames, which 
soon attacked the eaves of the theatm 
then the roof, and in a short time thy 
terior. For hours the conflagration was 
beyond the control of the firemen, not 
withstanding the presence and activity of 


every one of the forty-seven engines and 
nine trucks belonging to the Department 
each engine representing forty men. Thi 
diticulty of obtaining water was very 
great. A line was formed of not less than 
seventeen engines, stretching from. tlie 
foot of Catherine Street to the burning 
building, and engaging the services of six 
hundred and eighty men. The water was 
pumped from the East River by the first 
engine in the line, and thence into the 
second engine, which pumped it into the 
third, and thence into the fourth, which 
pumped it into the fifth,and soon. The 
law then, and until 1835, required each 
householder to keep in the hall of his 
house two leather buckets, and to throw 
them into the street when an alarm of fire 
was heard in his neighborhood. They 
were picked up for use by citizens, who 
put themselves in lines between the fire 
and the nearest cisterns and pumps, and 
proceeded to fill the engines as rapidly as 
possible, passing the buckets from hand to 
hand. Each bucket was marked with the 
name and address of its owner, and was 
returned to him after the fire. When the 
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E.—* JUMP HER, BOYS; JUMP HER.”’—| 


L 


AC 


rd fire had burned out the Bowery The- | 
the walls were found to be so fused 
wall 


n successive bakings that each 


seemed to be one immense brick.” 


| fire.” 


LY. 
Though the recollections of these old 
emen go back fifty or sixty years, they 
» not reach the epoch when the Volun 
r Fire Department was incorporated, 
ich less the more distant period of its 
rigins. The act of incorporation was 
passed eighty-two years ago, in 1798; and 
it least as long ago as two hundred and 
three years there were regular firemen in 
of New York. 
manuseript and unpublished documents 


the city From 
that have come into my possession it ap- 
ears that the earliest municipal records 
on the subject are that in January, 1677, 
overseers of chimneys and fires were 
ippointed” by the corporation. Six years 
ater, in March, 1683, the first law with 
respect to the prevention of fires was en 
wcted by the city authorities. This law 
provided for the appointment of ** view- 
ers and searchers of chimneys and fire 
hearths,” and inflicted a penalty of twen- 


ty shillings for every defect found in the | 


construction of those modest 
It went further. 


it said, ‘‘shall lay hay or straw or other 


conven- 


iences. ‘* No person,” 


lof ‘hooks, ladders, and 


AFTER LITHOGRAPH PUBLISHED BY CURRIER AND IVES, 1854 


combustible matter within their dwelling 
‘* A fine of fifteen shillings,” it 
added, shall be imposed ** upon every per 


houses,” 


| son who shall suffer his chimney to be on 


It arranged also for the purchase 
The 
business of the was to diminish 
the for If his chim 
ney caught fire, no matter how, he was 
fined. He should have had it properly 
built, and kept it A tmal of 
three years showed that these simple and 


buckets.” 
e1tizen 


necessity firemen. 


cleaned, 


insuflicient 
In 1686, ‘by reason of great damage done 


rigorous regulations were 


| by fire,” it was ordered, first, ‘‘ that every 
certain 


person having two chimneys to his house 
provide one bucket”; secondly, “ that ey 
ery house having more than two hearths 
| provide two buckets”; and thirdly, ** that 
| all brewers shall have six buckets, and 
all bakers six buckets, under penalty of 
six shillings for every bueket wanting.” 
The former provision for hooks and lad 
| ders seems to have been futile, for in Feb 
| ruary, 1689, the records show that ‘fire 
with thereto,” 
‘‘ordered to be made”; 


ladders, sufficient hooks 
and having 
| gone so far, the city fathers proceeded to 
‘Brandt Meisters,”’ 
ters, to take charge of the property 
other name for the 
| neys and fires” of the year 1677, with in 


| 
were 
| 


| appoint or fire mas 
all 


‘overseers of chim 
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CTreaSs d scope ot operation. W hen the 
lost at a fire, the law-mak 
Ing power Was equal to the emergency, 


buckets vot 


‘There was complaint,” says the town 


‘of several buckets that 
were lost at the late fire in the fly [a mar 
ket at the foot of Maiden and it 
was ordered that the erver give notice 
the city that such buckets be 
to the Mayor.” This was in 


1692, and the law is known to have been 


clerk Ss book. 


Lane ; 


round 
brought 


in force for at least a hundred years aft 
erward When a fire had been put out, 
the buckets were taken to the front of the 
City Hall, and were there claimed by the 
respective owners. 

The chimneys in those days bore a bad 
character. In 1697, it is re- 
corded that ‘‘ this Court, taking into con 
sideration the danger that may happen 


December 


by fire for want of a due inspection made 
to cleaning of chimneys and mending of 


hearths within the city, ordered that two | 


sufficient persons in every ward of this 
city be appointed as viewers of chimneys 
and to view the 
upon finding a defect, to give no 


hearths, same once a 
week ; 
tice that such be repaired; if a person re 
fuse, he to forfeit the sum of three shil 
lings, one half to the city, the other half 
to the Still further we read 
that ‘if any person’s chimney be on fire 
after such notice, he shall forfeit the sum 
of forty shillings; 


viewers,” 


if the viewers neglect 
to perform their duty, they forfeit the 
sum of six shillings, and others shall be 
appointed in their place.’ This is the 
first record of a paid Fire Department in 
the city of New York. 
“overseers” there were already; but now 
arran? 


** Viewers” and 


unent is made for 


fining, and 


paying, for 
for discharging them; and 
also a systematic performance of duty is 
required: they are to view the chimneys 
and hearths once a week. Five years 
later the constables were pressed into the 
inspective service: ‘* Constables are order- 


ed to inspect every house, to see whether | 


they have the number of buckets required 
by law.” As the city inereased, more 
Twen- 
ty-two vears after their first appearance 
it is recorded that in February, 1705, Al 
derman Vandenburgh was ordered to ‘* be 
paid nine pounds five shillings for hooks 
and ladders by him provided”: 
October, 1706, it was * 


hooks and ladders were provided, 


while in 
ordered that eight 
ladders and two fire-hooks and poles be 
provided, to cost £19 2s. 0d.” ; and in Oc- 
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tober, 1716, that ** a committee be ap 
ed to provide a sufficient number « 
ders and hooks for public use”; } 
fire-engine seems to have been in oper 
until fifteen years later, when the Dx 
ment was fifty-four years old. 

On the 6th of May, 1731, it was that 
city authorities adopted the following 
olution: ** Resolved, With all convey 
speed to procure two complete fir 
gines, with suctions and materials t] 
unto belonging, for the publie sery 
that the sizes thereof be of the fourth 
sixth sizes of Mr. Newsham’s fire-enei 
and that Mr. Mayor, Alderman Cru 
Alderman Rutgers, and Alderman Ro 
velt, or any three of them, be a commi 
to agree with some proper merchant or 
merchants to send to London for the sai 
by the first conveniency, and report upor 
what terms the said fire-engines, &e., \ 
be delivered to this corporation.” By 
December of the same year preparations 
were made for receiving the new appa 
ratus; it was ‘ordered that workmen 
employed to fit up a room in the City 
Hall |then the United 


States Treasury Building, formerly the 


located where 


Custom-house, now stands! of this « 
for securing the fire-engines of this co 
poration, with all expedition.” Probab! 
in the same month the engines arrived 
for we find it further ‘ordered that A 
derman Hardenbroeck and Mr. Beekma 
be a committee to have the fire-engines 
cleaned, and the leathers oiled and put 
into boxes, that the same may be fit for 
immediate use.” The next month, Janu 
ary, 1733, it was ‘‘ ordered that a commit 
tee employ a person or persons forthwith 
to put the fire-engines in good order, and 
also to look after the same, that they may 
be always in good plight and condition 
and fit for present use.” Mr. Engs, an 
old fireman, writes that he distinetly re 
members to have seen one of Mr. New 
sham’s engines, with the maker’s name on 
a brass plate, accompanied by a date, in 
dicating that it was eighty vears old. ** It 
had a short oblong square box, with the 
condenser in the centre, and 
played by short arms at each end, and 
mounted on four block wheels, made of 
thick plank. There was no traveller for 
ward for the wheels to play under the 
box; so that when you turned a corner, 
the machine must have been lifted around, 
unless there was a large sweep to move 
in.’ Suction pipes were unknown at that 


case Was 














THE FIRE “ SHAKE HER UP, BOYS 





ne, notwithstanding the fact that the 





committee had been ordered to obtain, 


ith the engines, **suctions, leather pipes, 
ind eaps.”” The suctions were probably 

iat was known afterward as ** pump 
hose,” which led the water from the pump 
to the engine box; the ‘leather pipes” 
vere for the same purpose as the ones sub 
sequently made of brass or other metal, 
ind the *‘ caps” were the nozzles. 

V. 

Such were the origins of the old Volun 
teer Fire Department. The ‘* room in the 
City Hall” where the first engine was 
kept soon became the forerunner of a se 
ries of engine-houses; and old firemen 
tell how, from about the vear 1820 until 
about the year 1836, these buildings were 
places of orderly rendezvous in the even 
ings. Tweedism was not rampant in 
those days. Except on Saturday nights, 
the boys went home as early as 10 P.M., 
and went to bed. They did not ** bunk” 
with the ‘‘machine.”’ Singing and story- 
telling were the chief entertainments. 
There was no drinking, no eating, no 
sleeping, no misbehavior. Even smoking 
and ‘* chewing’ seem to have been finable 
offenses in some houses; for a few days 
ago, while consulting the minutes of En- 
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{AFTER LITHOGRAPH PUBLISHED BY CURRIER AND IVES, 1854. | 








gine Company No. 13—an organization, 
however, exceptionally select and efficient 

I found these curious entries: 

** December 1, 1829.—Charles J. Hubbs 
reports D. T. Williams for chewing tobae 
co in the engine-house.” 

** December 3, 1829.—William M. Hay 
dock reports Washington Van Wyek for 
smoking in the engine-house.”’ 

Liquor, however, was allowed at fires, 
when the men were in actual service, pro 
vision for a regular supply of it having 
been made by the same engine company 
as early as the vear 1801, when the follow 
ing naive minute was ¢ ntered on the books 

* Berkley's Tavern, November 12, 1801 

It being thought by the company that 
a steward to the company be necessary, 
whose business it shall be to furnish the 
company with liquor, &ce., at the times of 
fire, and when it will be paid for by the 
company; any other member than the 
person above appointed finding liquors, 
&e., at time of fire, will do it at his own 
expense, as the company will not pay the 
same.” 

This provision obviated the necessity 

for the repetition of such entries as these 

‘** November 9, 1792.—Eighteen  shil 
lings paid to Elias Stillwell for gin at the 
time of the fire at the Fly Market.” 
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Wy? 


** November 17, 1795.—Paid six shil- 
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lings for Geneva had at fires, and carting 


sled.” 

** December 3, 1795.—This morning, be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock, a most dread- 
ful fire happened in William Street, be- 
tween John Street and the North Church, 
in which six or seven houses were con- 
sumed.,..... Paid six shillings for gin.” 

As time wore on it became the custom 
to use the engine-houses as dormitories, 
and demoralization went hand in hand 
with it. The law, however, still forbade 
the practice, and Mr. ‘* Joe” Hoxie one 
night signified his accession to the office 
of alderman by making a general raid 
upon the buildings and ordering all hands 
out. Engine Company No. 33 thereupon 
made friends with the sexton of All Saints’ 


Episcopal Chapel (now used as a machine 
shop), in Grand Street, near Pitt, the mem- | 


bers lying in the pews, and using the ends 
of the cushions for bolsters. When turned 
out of this comfortable nest, they hired 


the second story of a house in Seammel | 
Street, near by, only a hundred and fifty | 


feet from their engine-house, and paid for 
it themselves, disdaining to modernize 
themselves by calling upon the city to 
meet the expense. They had two rooms, 
and these they fitted up with three rows 
of berths, or ‘‘ bunks,” along the walls, 
one row above another. ‘* Twas so long,” 
says an old fireman, ** that my feet hung 
over the end of my bunk, and the fellow 
who slept below me used to amuse himself 
by sticking pins into my bare soles.” Oft 
en a member who happened to be wakeful 
would go to the signal lantern, which was 
a part of the fixtures of the establishment, 
scrape out of it a handful of lamp-black, 
and proceed to paint mustaches on the 
upper lips of the smooth-faced slumberers, 
who, when they awoke—it might have 
been a fire-alarm that roused them—would 
try to wipe the nasty stuff off, thereby 
making their appearance considerably 
worse, for the lamp-black would stick like 
abrother. ** T have worn such mustaches 
many a time,” continued the speaker. 
‘All such harmless little performances 
made fun enough then, though they look 
rather silly now.” There were thirty 
‘* bunks” in the Scammel Street lodging- 
house. 

By-and-by the tastes of the firemen be- | 
came less simple, and brown-stone houses 
were not uncommon. Harry Howard 
was the first Chief Engineer who openly | 


encouraged the men to sleep in these 
ings. Among the finest houses in ¢ 
days were those of No. 13, in Duane St) 
No. 6, in Henry Street, near Gouve) 
(which is still standing, and is used 
steam-engine company; No. 44, in H 
ton Street, near Columbia, now occu 
by a steam-engine; and No. 32, in Hi 
Street. About the year 1849 the lat 
Tweed became foreman of Engine N 
most of whose members were ship-cat 
ters and calkers in the Seventh W 
He was instrumental in erecting for th) 
a fine three-story building, large eno 
for a ward meeting, and practically 
political head-quarters of that part ot 
city, which excited the envy of other c 
panies less sumptuously provided for 
the corporation. Mr. Mills relates t} 
when he belonged to Engine No. 13 thi 
was not room enough in her house for t]i 
men to sit down. ‘* We used to drag ou 
engine out when we wanted to hold 
meeting of the company.” 


Vid. 

It was at ‘‘aconvivial party,” ona wi 
ter evening in 1792, at a small tavern in 
Nassau Street, near Fair (now Fulton 
Street, that some members of the Volun 
teer Fire Department first bestirred them 
selves with reference to the creation of a 
fund for the benefit of indigent and dis 
abled firemen and their families. Thi 
building was long ago torn down, and on 
its site is a magnificent marble structur 
owned by ex-Mayor Wood; its frequent 
ers also have long since disappeared, but 
their good deed has built for them a name 
Six years afterward matters had taken 
very definite shape and finish; and when. 
on the 20th of March, 1798, an act ‘‘ to in 
corporate the firemen of the city of New 
York” was passed by the Legislature, on 
of its provisions was, ‘‘that the funds of 
the said corporation which shall arise from 
chimney fires, certificates, and donations, 
and from such other objects as may have 
been heretofore or may be hereafter agreed 
on by the respective fire-companies, shall 
be appropriated to the relief of such in- 
digent or disabled firemen, or their fami- 


| lies, as may be interested therein, and who 


may, in the opinion of a majority of the 


| trustees, be worthy of assistance; but if 


they shall amount to a greater sum than 
the trustees may think necessary to apply 
to the said purposes, then the said repre- 
sentatives shall have power to apply such 
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is to the purpose of extinguishing 
inder such limitations and restric 
is they may, with the sanction of 
poration of the city of New York, 
proper.” For thirty-seven vears the 
- of the charity ran smooth. The 
ents of the fund were few, and the 
W hat better use of 
rincipal than to invest it in fire-in 
The idea found favor, and 
nvestment was Whenever 
ifter the firemen put out a fire, or 
ented the destruction of property, 
idded to the value of their charitable 

The better they worked, the more 


sements small. 


ce stock ? 


made 


y they had for their widows and or 
is. Every dollar saved to the fire 
rance companies was a gain for the 
|. But the disastrous conflagration of 
vear 1835 nearly swept the insurance 
existence, and in their 
It 
all. 


energy 


panies from 
| the fund also declined. 
eed, fund at 


nirable promptness and 


became, 

With 
the 
rustees set themselves to the task of so 


searcely a 


ting subscriptions for the purpose of 
tting the charity on its feet again, and 
» successful were they and their friends 
it in a few 
is secured, 


weeks the sum of 824,000 
Tradition has not failed to 
\dam W. Spies, of Engine No. 12, and 
james Russell, of Hose No. 4, who distin 
cuished themselves by their zeal in the 
work. Once started again, the fund moved 

thout apparent friction. ‘In 
‘says Mr. Giles, its present treasur- 


A 


those 
lavs,’ 
‘it was a rare occurrence for a fire 

ian toask relief from the fund. Itseem 

edas if they felt unwilling, however great 
vere their necessities, to seek assistance 
from a source which they thought should 
he reserved as a sacred trust for the bene- 
t of widows and orphans only.” Thir- 

een years afterward, however, in 1848, 
inother crisis was reached. The trustees, 
in their annual report, regretted to state 
that ‘‘ for three years past they have not 
mly been unable to add anything to the 
permanent fund, but have experienced 
great difficulty in raising sufficient money 
to meet their actual and necessary expend 
itures.”’ 
ficiency were the great increase in the 
number of the widows, orphans, and other 
beneficiaries ; the decreased sums collected 
from chimney and gunpowder fines, and 
from penalties for violating the fire laws; 


and the neglect or inability of the city | 


balm with especial care the names of | 


The principal causes of the de- | 
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fire-insurance Companies, Which had suf 
fered terrible losses, to contribute as liber 
The first 
The City 
had been growing rapidly, and the number 


ally as had been their custom. 
mentioned cause was the chief. 


of firemen had in consequence increased 
from five orsix hundred to about two thou 
sand. The condition of atfairs was ear 


nestly considered at a special meeting 


convened for the purpose, and each mem 
» use his best efforts to 
of revenue to sus 
tain the sinking fortunes of the fund.” 
It did not 
than insurance 
| agencies were neglecting to pay to the 
Comptroller of the State, as required by 
law, two per cent. of the 


ber promised ** te 


find some new source 


long to discover that not 
twenty-one 


take 


less foreign 


premiums re 
ceived on policies of insurance issued by 
them. The law the neglect 
was inexcusable. Why not get the Legis 
lature to make over to the fund this levy 
of two per cent. ? asked the trustees one 
of another, and the reply being in favor 
of such bill was forthwith 
drawn, ‘* praying the Legislature to trans 
fer the two per cent. tax from the coffers 
of the State to the charitable fund of the 
Fire Department.” A delegation of the 
board, accompanied by other of its friends, 
proceeded at once to Albany, and the bill 
was introduced, but on account of the 
lateness of the season it was not reached 
before the Legislature adjourned. The 
next winter the bill was again presented 

this time early. 


was clear: 


a course, a 


Its friends ‘*‘ were met 
by a powerful lobby of foreign insurance 
agents and their friends, to defeat, if pos 
sible, its passage. Finding that we were 
determined to have the bill passed,” con 
tinues Mr. Giles, ** they proposed a con 
offered, if we would with 
draw our bill, or would not press its pas 
sage, to give to the Fire Department Fund 
annually $1500 so long as the Volunteer 
Fire Department existed. We inform 
ed them that we could not comply with 
their request, as our instructions were to 
get the bill passed; and that if we were 
unsuccessful we would return to the rep- 
resentatives of the Fire Department with 
the proud assurance that we had done 
our duty and obeyed our instructions. 


ference, and 


3ut by means of great exertions we were 
successful, the bill was passed, and we re- 
turned to our constituents, the representa- 
tives of the Fire Department, with a cer- 
| tified copy of the law in our pockets.” 
The bocks show that during the next fif- 
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teen years the passage of this law bene 
fited the fund to the amount of more 
than $200,000 

When the volunteer system was suc 
ceeded by a paid Fire Department, the 
opponents of the former, having gained, 
says Mr. Giles, the object for which they 
went to Albany, “* turned their attention 
to this charitable fund: and so anxious 
were they to blot out and destroy every 
nucleus that the Volunteer Department 
might rally around that they were dis 
posed to make the trustees of the paid De 
partment the sole arbiters of this chari 


ty, with power to fill vacancies in their 
board.” But at length the Legislature en 
acted that to the Exempt Firemen should 
be confided the trust, with the proviso 


that no money should be taken from the 
permanent fund without the consent of 
the Legislature. This fund at that time 
was 890,000. Last vear it had increased 
to S129.307 8&9 

‘The present paid Fire Department,” 
however, says Mr. Zophar Mills, ‘* have a 
fund of their own of about 8$400,000, ob- 
tained from fines and penalties for vio 
lating the building laws, through licenses 
for selling petroleum, fire-works, ete. The 
interest on this sum is twice as much as 
the Department spends for its widows, or- 
phans, and infirm members. We were 
eighty vears in collecting our fund, they 
only fifteen vears. Five vears ago they 
received one-third of our revenues, three 
years ago one-half, but about a vear ago 
the law was changed so as to give the 
They didn’t need the 
money, but they knew that we did; vet it 
is a wonder that they consented to give it 
up.’ The fund of the old Volunteer De 
partment now yields vearly the sum of 
S40.000, 


whole baek to us, 


It is one of the most modest, ef- 
ficient, and praiseworthy charities in the 
world. 
VI 

A principal source of its revenue was 
the ** Annual Ball for the Benefit of the 
New York Fire Department Fund.” Al 
most every engine company had an an 
nual ball, but the ball of the season was 
the general ball for the fund. It occu 
pied for many years a position corre 
sponding to that of the Charity Ball in 
the Academy of Music, and enlisted the 
sympathy and support of the fashion and 
wealth of the metropolis. The first ball 
of the series was held in the Bowery The- 
atre in the year 1828, not long before the 


burning of that building. The yr 
tickets was two dollars: afterward 
never less than five dollars. Gres 
was taken in the distribution of ti 
that the entertainment should be as 
as possible. The places of assen 
succeeding years were the Park T} 
on Park Row, the Opera-house (( 
Hall), Niblo’s, and the Academy of 
SIC, and the success was perfect, unit 
disbandment of the Department in 
when the interest began to diminish 
the difficulty of paying expenses t 
vin. The last entertainment given b 
*Firemen’s Ball Committee of th 
Volunteer Fire Department” was 
ball, but a concert, in aid of the y 
fever sufferers, held in the Acaden 
Musie on the 2d of October, 1878, and 
sulting in the collection of the hands 
net sum of 85462. In the palmy per 
of the Department immense preparat i: 
were made for the decoration of the bu 
ing in which the ball was to take p 
For several days prey ious to the eve 
wagons laden with trumpets, torches 
hooks, ladders, axes, tormentors, and ot! 
er implements of the craft might be see: 
driving up to the head-quarters of 
Chief Engineer, at No. 21 Elizabeth Street 
and depositing their treasures, so that as 
soon as the theatre was available all th: 
material for ornamenting it might |x 
within reach for expeditious use. Whi 
the curtain dropped on the stage the night 
before the ball, the firemen took possession 
of the building, and their labors in equip 
ping its interior continued through thy 
night and the next day. Enthusiasm 
diligence, and quick intelligence presided 
over the task of preparation. The tickets 
were handsomely engraved on steel. 

The preparations for the balls given by 
the several companies were scarcely less 
notable. Fine **faney” paper with orna 
mented cut margins was not considered 
too choice, nor gilt ink too costly, no 
** politest” phrases too precious. 

[It is almost needless to add that at a fir 
men’s ball the dancing ceased only with 
the break of day. 


VAT. 


On one memorable occasion the labers 
of the New York firemen were exerted 
with triumphant success in Brooklyn also. 
In the latter city, a few blocks west of 
Fulton Street, near Fulton Ferry, in 1842, 
a fire started, burned through to Fulton 
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erossed that street, and destroyed 
yuses on each side of it for a consid 
The Chief Engineer, in 
of the extent and ferocity of the 
=, was about to dispateh a 


distance. 


messen 
» the Navy-vard requesting the au 
s to detail an officer for the pur 
blowing up a row of brick build 
only 
ess of the fire. 


the means of staying the 

It so happened that 
the Brooklyn Clief Engineer was 
Engineer Anderson, of the New 
Fire 


neer 


and 
Forrester 


Department, 
Charles 
se officers urged the Brook 
Chief to withhold the 
st to the Navy Department, 


yromised to bring over from 
York a force sufficient to 
the doomed buildings and 
tinguish the fire. The offer 
s gladly accepted, and Engi 
» Charles Forrester started 
r New York, bearing an order 
yn Chief Anderson to have 
City Hall bell strike five 
the 
vines in the district southeast 
the City Hall Park. With 
iaracteristic forethought, Mr. 


signal for calling out 


rrester got the ferry-master 
on the New York side to promise 
» keep the boat in the slip until 
t could be packed with engines 
nil New York. 
The ferry-boats then ran less 
often than now. He started the 
Fulton Market bell, and next 
the City Hall bell was heard. This was 
responded to successively by the bells in 
the North Dutch tower and the old Brick 
Chureh 


firemen from 


tower. In an ineredibly short 
time the ferry was a rendezvous of en 
vines and firemen, the river was crossed, 
ind a line of engines was formed from 
the Brooklyn side of the river, Engine 
No. 15 being at the dock, Engine No. 
next, Engine No. 42 next, and Engine No. 
38 next. The fire was conquered, and the 
row of brick buildings saved. 


9» 


The Exempt Engine Company was com- 
posed of firemen who had served their 
It 

only in extraordinary 
During the war riots in 
1863 many of its members staid in the 
Tribune Building for several days and 
nights, ready to perform duty at a mo 
ment’s notice; and perilous duty it was, 


time and been honorably discharged. 
called out 


emergencies. 


Was 
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when the rioters, who had set tire to pri 


vate houses and orphan asvlums, deter 
mined that should be 
At the burning of Barnum’s Museum 
Herald Building 
how stands, the Exempt Engine Company 
is believed to have saved a quarter of a 
million of dollars. 


these consumed 
On 


Broadway, where the 


It had three engines 

one of them a hand-engine known as 
the ** Hay-Wagon,” and the others steam 
engines, which were self-propellers, each 


manned by ten Exempts, who did the 


CORNELIUS V. ANDERSON 


work of five hundred firemen and an ordi 
nary engine. These, with the exception 
of the one used by Engine Company No.8, 
were the first efficient steam-engines in 
New York city. The ** Hay-Wagon” was 
sold to the United States government about 
the vear 1862, and taken to Fortress Mon 
roe for the protection of that important 
place when the rebels were thought to be 
meditating the capture and burning of it 
Mr. John Baulch, an assistant engineer of 
the New York Fire Department, went with 
the *‘ Hay-Wagon” to Fortress Monroe, en 
tered the service of the government, and 
The 


an engraving of which 


staid there, performing ** fire duty.” 
** Hay-Wagon,” 
accompanies this article, was originally 
the engine of Empire Company, No. 42, 
but being extremely heavy and lumber 
some, Was abandoned by that organiza 
tion fora new one. The Exempts think 
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THE “* HAY-WAGON, 


ing that she was too good a servant to be 


discharged, resolved to form a company of 


their own, and take her into their service. 


A good specimen of a 


** double-decker” | 


engine is seen in the reproduction of the | 


Southwark Engine, No. 38, which was the 
first machine of the kind in use in New 
York city. 
ch. 
A few months ago—or, to be precise, on 
the sth of June, 1880 
the New York EHvening Post a short letter, 
signed "°C. J..° which began as follows: 
‘Over in Greenwood there is a stately 
monument to the New York fireman who 
lost his life in saving a child. It is the 
only one in that city of the dead before 
which I take off my hat.” [do not know 
the name of the writer, but his sentiments 


| derson, George A. 


MPIRE ENGINE, 12 


are chivalrous. The occasion of the 


purchase of lots in Greenwood Cemet 


| for the burial of firemen was the gal 


deaths of Engineer George Kerr and 
sistant-Foreman 


\s 


Henry Fargis, of 


| Southwark Engine Company, No. 3s 


there appeared in | 


| memory 


the fire in Duane Street, New York, on t 


2d of April, i848. These sad events mac 


| a deep impression upon the hearts of Ney 


York firemen, and led them to a reso 
tion to honor in an especial manner t! 
their brave associates. 
comunittee, consisting of Cornelius V. 


of 
A 
Buckingham, Lawren 
Turnure, George W. Littell, John k 
Bowen, Warren Bliven, James W. Ba 
ker, Furman Neefus, John A. Cregier, and 
Charles 
the 


McDougall, was intrusted wit 


business on the 2d of May, 184s 


SOUTHWARK ENGINE, 
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old firemen entered (to quote their | now well known to so many thousands of 
vords) upon “the performance of Americans and foreigners “which for 
ities assigned them with a melan- its natural scenery, commanding view of 
pleasure—melancholy in the recol- the bay and surrounding country, can 
Lof the events which prompted this | not be surpassed.” So, at all events, they 
ment on your {the Fire Depart- reported tothe Fire Department, and prob 
s| part, but, at the same time, plea- ably their judgment will not be question 
n the reflection that though dead in) ed by anybody who has seen the beautiful 
the virtues and excelleney of char- place on Summit Avenue, in the southern 
of your late associates still live in) part of that fair city of the dead. 

memory, and that the remembrance The ground being secured, a maenifi 


em will thus be perpetuated to your cent monument, designed and built 





. AENRY FARG\S 
Soe matte mg cee tm 





MONUMENT AT GREENWOOD 


posterity.” They proceeded at once to! Mr. Robert E. Launitz, was erected, at an 
$2500. Who does not recall 


visit Greenwood Cemetery, in order to se- expense of 
leet a suitable site for the erection of a the leading features of this splendid me 
monument. The comptroller of the Cem- | morial and this enchanting spot/ The 
etery Association, Mr. J. A. Perry, lent) white marble shaft with its pedestal is 
them his help, and, after a careful inspec- | twenty-three feet ten inches high, and is 
tion of the grounds, they chose a spot surmounted by a statue four feet eight 
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inches high—the statue of a fireman in 
the act of saving a child from the flames. 
The shaft consists of three plain blocks, 
the 
The 


base 


relieved by festoons of oak leaves 


emblem of strength and endurance. 
Its 
block bears the coat of arms of the city 


of New York, 


commemorated; its pilasters are adorned 


pedestal is of notable design. 


Whose firemen are to be 


with tastefully grouped hydrants, hose, 
hooks, and ladders, the hose companies as 
well 


share in the 


as the engine companies having a 
Above the 


cornice a fireman’s cap and two speaking 


memorial work, 
trumpets repose on acushion. The wreath 
of oak leaves that surrounds the eap is the 
historic emblem that the wearer has saved 
. citizen’s life. Firemen’s torches, orna 
mented with leaves of water plants, rise 
from each corner of the cornice. The ven 
eral etfect of the structure is exceedingly 
inpressive 

This is the Firemen’s Monument, and 
on its right the engineers of the Depart 
ment have erected a special memorial in 
honor of their late associate George Kerr, 
While on its left rises a similar tribute to 
the memory of Henry Fargis, reared by 
the company of which he was a member. 
With characteristic oe nerosity the deed of 
the lot Which the 
stands was made out in 


on Kerr 

the name of a 
of his family, a similar 
course being pursued in the case of the 
Kargis monument. 


monument 


repres ‘ntative 


The entire ground is 
inclosed by a substantial and choice iron 
railing, the pedestals for which represent 
The 
gate, also of iron, is composed of hose 
pipes crossed by a hook, a ladder, a torch, 
an axe, a trumpet, and a tormentor—all 
of them firemen’s instruments—bound to- 
gether by a length of hose, and encircled 
by a laurel wreath. 

inseribed with 


hydrants surmounted by an urn. 


Over the gate is a 
the words, ‘* New 


seroll 


York Fire Department, incorporated A.D. 


1798, and above the seroll is a bell. 


The 
cost of the railing and gate was S982 75. 
The entire cost of the monument and its 
inclosure was84316 46, every cent of which 
was paid by New York volunteer firemen. 

Peaceful and has the 
sleep of the brave men who lie beneath 
the sward of that lovely place. On the 
12th of June, 1849, the bodies of Engineer 
Kerr and Assistant Foreman Fargis were 
laid there, and it was the intention to do 


honored been 


the same with the bodies of all Nev 
firemen who had been killed in t} 
charge of their duties; but it is a « 
fact that when search was made fo) 
graves in various burial-grounds, it 
found impossible to identify them, 
in two instances, namely, those of M. 
Underhill and Ward (the story of 
death has already been told), whose f; 
were unwilling to have the removal! 
unless the monuments already er 
over their graves were transferred ti 
plot in Greenwood, This the comn 
could not to do, and the 
plan was abandoned. 


consent 


Messrs. Kerr and Fargis, it may be 
ed, were killed by the falling of a 
Chief Engineer Anderson, in a comm 
cation to the Common Council of the « 
of New York a few days after the fire 
logized his dead associates in the war 
terms. 

Several attempts, in addition to the | 
one, were made to have the bodies of | 
derhill and Ward removed to Green wou 
Cemetery, but the disinclination of 
Trustees of the Exempt Firemen’s Ber: 
olent Fund, who have control of the fir 
men’s plot and monument, to allow t| 
erection of any obstruction to the view 
any unsightliness, prevented the success 
of the etforts. 
their refusal to permit the monuments 
now standing in the Carmine Street cen 
tery to be transferred to the plot in Green 
wood, It is not improbable, howeve: 
that when in the course of time the forme: 
cemetery shall be converted into building 
lots, the dust of those two brave men wil! 
be brought away and deposited near thiat 
of their fellows who died in the sani 
After the erection of the Firemen’s 
Monument in Greenwood it was the cus 
tom to bury at its feet the bodies of fir 
men who fell in the discharge of thei 
duty. For sixteen years, or until the dis 
bandment of the Volunteer Fire Depart 
ment, the custom continued, broken only 
occasionally by the desire of friends to 
bury their dead in the family lot. The 
slumbers of the sleepers are not disturbed 
now by the advent of new-comers. No 
will they be. The beautiful spot has re 
ceived its consecration of human dust, and 
has entered into history. Its area has 
never been enlarged, its tenants remain in 
undisturbed possession, and its turf smiles 


The trustees persisted 


cause, 





(A Mother speaks.) pati ind so calm are they 
r God, when will it be day God! when will it be day 
ot sleep, I can not pray. 
¢e, I watch the silent stars O Mary, mother! Hark! | hear 


ip from the horizon bars \ cock crow through the silence clear 





Orion with his flaming sword, The dawn’s faint crimson streaks the east, 
Proud chieftain of the glorious horde; And, afar off, I catch the 

Auriga up the lofty arch Low murmur of the city’s stir 

Pursuing still his stately march As she shakes off the dreams of her! 
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List! there 
Far down bel 
Phank God 


The morning 


Wake, Ro 
The 
She do not t voung sleep sound 
eTAave profound 
Now haste! 
Waste 
Braid my hair. 
lass Onee ] was fan 
Now I look so old 


ith-knell should be tolled. 


ho wine So pale 
Like a white st, so wan and frail? 
Well, that’s not strange. All night I lay 
Waiting and watehing tor the day 
But—there! VI drink it; it may make 
My cheeks burn brighter for his sake 
Who comes to-day My bov! my boy! 
How can IT bear the unwonted joy ? 


Il. who for eight long years have wept 


W hile happier mothers smiling slept: 


While others decked their sons first-born 
For dance, te, or bridal morn: 
Or proudly s d e them stand 
The st iest pillars of the land! 
kor he ( | it and so gay, 
As young at lebonair as they, 
My be: u ) e boy, my life, 
Went down in th nequal strife 
The right o ao? Oh, what 
The iy it aveth yp on higl 
him back 
searce Can 
eets are! 
beside this ; 
itched him as went, 
. to banishment. 
Speak, Rosalie, when 


of stalwart men, 
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With one fair boy amone them—o 
Vith bright hair shining in the su 
Red, smiling lips. and eager eyes 
Blue as the blue of summer skies 
My bov! my boy! Why come the 
QM Son of God! hast Thon forgot 
Thy Mother's agony f Yet she, 
Was she not stronger far than we. 
We common mothers? Could she 
From her far heights such pain and 
Run farther down the street, and s 
It they’re not coming, Rosalie. 


Mother of Christ! how lag the hom 
What? just beyond the convent tows 
And coming straight this way? O 
Be still and strong, and bear thy yi 
Thy new part, bravely. Hark! I he 
Above the city’s hum the nea 
Slow tread of marching feet: 1 se 
Nay. I can not see, Rosalie 
Your eyes are younger, Is he there 
My Antoine, with his sunny hair? 
It is like gold; it shines in the sun 
Surely you see it? What? Not or 
Not one bright head? All old, old 
Gray - haired, gray - bearded, gaunt 
then 
Ile has not come he is l, or dead 
© God, that I were in thy stead, 
My son! my son! Who touches me 
Your pardon, sir. I am not she 
For whom you look. Go farther on 
Kre yet the daylight shall be gone 


* Mother!’ Who ealls me * mother’ 
You are not he—my Antoine. You 
Are a gray-bearded man, and he 

Is a mere boy. You mistake me 

For some one else. Um sorry, sir. 
God bless you! Soon you will find 
For whom you seek. But I—ah, I 
Still must I eall and none reply 
You—kiss me? Antoine? © my son! 
Thou art mine own, my banished one! 


ES eee | 


a 
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DOWN THE THAMES IN 


T’S an alligator’s skin!” 
** Look at the Chinese junk!” 
That’s made o’ leather!” 


Such and countless other remarks of 


Hi, boys, bargees, and fishermen 


were 


nstantly overheard as a veritable birch 


rk canoe was being paddled through 


cks, alongside fields, meadows, and 
rks, past villages and farm-houses, on 
ts way from Oxford to Hampton Court 
But people would have gazed with still 
eater had 


iat a year previous this singular craft 


astonishment they known 
ul covered the trunk of some. stately 
in the Acadian It was an 
nusually good specimen of the canoe of 
the Miemae Indian, and on either side of 
the stern 


ireh forest. 


a representation of the moose 
ind of the fish of Nova Scotia was neatly 
scraped on the bark. Its weight was not 
nore than sixty pounds, so that, at the 
eare to 
vait until those big troughs were filled 
ind emptied, he could very easily ** port 
ie” his craft in a few minutes 

It was in the month of July, when col 
lege halls and quads were well-nigh de 
serted, and only a few disconsolate under- 
grads were to be seen about the streets or 


numerous locks, if one did not 


\ BIRCH-BARK CANOE 


at the river, that the writer prepared to 
start off on a canoe trip down the Thames 
Such a trip is one of the best remedies pos 
sible for that 
that often 
dents have ° 


state of morbid melancholy 
comes over one after the stu 
cone down.” Before setting 
out there was a little mending to be done, 
but this was very shortly accomplished by 
boiling some resin with soap to the con 
sistency of molasses candy, and daubing 
the mixture over the likely leaking spots. 
A friend took his seat in the bow, and to 
started off, 


rapid stream at the rate of about four 


cether we paddling with a 
A most charming afte 
Earth, 
lovely 
meadows of Oxford 
to 
Norman 


miles an hour 


favored the start. and 
blended 
about the fields and 
that one could 
Passing Iffley, 
church just visible through the trees, and 
Sandford, 
their limbs over 


hoon air 


sky in such harmony 


not but sigh leave 


with its quaint 
where boating men love to rest 
a tankard of ‘training 
to saunter about the lock, mill. 
to 
glimpse of the old town of Abingdon, that 
was to terminate the first day’s journey. 
One is not likely to forget the charm with 
which natural and artificial beauty are 


beer.” or 


and weir, we soon began catch a 





v1? 


linked together in this stretch of water be 
tween Sandford and Abingdon. No words 
could adequate idea of the 
loveliness tl] the 
the fields and 
slopes, the old thatched 
his paddle, and as | 
the the 
sound of the Oxford bells blends 
with 


his 


CONVEY aliy 


about 


41 
Calhers 


the 


lal trees 


meadows cultivated 
homesteads, the 


roofs. Q)nve rests we 


drifts lazily along with stream 
distant 
the music of the lark 
height, the 


notes of the cuckoo, and the cawing of the 


mysteriously 


singing from invisible 


On this side and on that man and 
lent 


roOKS 


nature have each other 
hand to produce picturesqueness and beau 
tv. There is really an irresistible desire 
to land and stroll about the little retreat 
of Radley, on the right, that lies nestled 
amid elms, beeches, limes, and oaks, or to 
rest beneath the wooded slopes of Nune 
that most beautiful of English 

W ander will about 


princely home of the Harcourts 


ham, 


parks as vou this 
where 
the trees bathe their branches in the hur 
rying stream; where the cattle graze, or 
frolic ; 
pant beneath a shady elm, or swans ** 


feet” 


horses run and where the sheep 
rOW 
their state with Oary about the rus 
tic bridge that spans a shaded stream, or 
where orchids, bluebells, buttereups, and 
daisies sprinkle their hues over sloping 
lawns —there is a fascination about every 
thing that is sure to leave lasting associa 
tions 

At Abingdon we put up at the ‘* Crown 
and Thistle’—that favorite resting-place 
of the Oxford under-grad. In the even 
ing my friend returned by rail to Oxford, 
and so left to start off alone the fol 
lowing morning. The sky was overcast, 
and a slight rutHe on the water indicated 
Pad 
dling past elms, beeches, and ‘* water-woo- 
ing willows,” 
dows, 
the 


hours bro 


me 


a storm sooner or later in the day. 


through luxuriant mea 
and alongside banks covered with 
prettiest wild flowers, a couple of 
ight the church-crowned height 
of Clifton in view 

The stream now battled with the rising 
wind, and up a which it 
was almost impossible to make headway. 
At a bend of 
village is situated, the canoe, spite of all 
efforts, was suddenly swept toward the 
bank This to 


awhile 


stirred sea 


inh 


the river where the above 


was a happy incentive 


rest 
lounged about on the green lawn, listen 


ing to 


topic of conversation was the excel 


| lence of the Clifton 


a helping | 


| to be an old-standing grudge. 


|than a 
| just then an idea suggested itself that 
| proved as great fun for the boys as it was 


[ accordingly landed, and | ' i j 
ing that bargemen intended to plunder his larder, 


| 
| 
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ale 


On the 0} 


side, 
“by the rushy-fringed ban| 
Where grow the willow and the osi 


swans glided gracefully to and fr 


a time-worn punt was discharge 
freight of barge horses and bargees 
bargee Is all interesting specimen () 


Day after day he stands 


manity, 
gvingly at the ponderous rudder, seai 
with a cynical air everything and ey 
His ¢ 


ence is an almost complete isolation | 


body that comes in his path. 


his fellow-men, against whom there sei 
He is 
ready to chaff, and scarcely any pas 
He 


sustain sallies of repartee until his \ 


by escapes his vulgar sarcasm. 


is no longer audible; but it often hapyp: 
that his spirit becomes subdued as 
boys taunt him with, ‘* Who ate pupp 
pies under Marlow Bridge ?” 

The river at times took a 
winding course, and so the wind was 
A si 
improvised out of an old 


how 


ternately favorable and adverse. 
readily 
brella, carried the canoe along with a fa 
like movement over many a long rear 
but it finally succumbed to the natu 
fate under such circumstances 

As I approached that ancient tow) 
Wallingford Matilda the mothe 
of Henry IT. found refuge after her es 
cape from Oxford Castle, and where t} 
Fair Maid of Kent breathed her last, 1] 
bells and sun-dials were reminding on 
and all of the dinner hour. 
short time for set 
with But 
course continued to be exceedingly rough 
Wind and wave had increased, and for 
while there was every reason to despail 


My _ predica 


where 


| stopped 
lunch, and then 


again renewed energy. thi 


of making any progress. 


| ment aroused not only the alarm but even 
| the ridicule of people from the banks 


Some sportive youths followed for more 


mile along the meadows, and 


a relief to the canoeist. A long rope was 
brought from the neighboring village, 
and I soon found myself being towed 
along at a rapid rate by a dozen or more 

* This expression had its origin in the story of 
the landlord of the inn at Medmenham, who, heat 


baked a pie of young puppies, which they took, and 


an old inhabitant, whose chief | ate under Marlow Bridge, believing them to be rab 


bits 
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MEDMENHAM ABB 


tle chaps, who fairly ran themselves out 
They 
nade a succession of spurts over a dis 
two then 
nissed with thanks and a gift of a penny 
each, with which they seemed particular 


their excitement over the sport. 


tance of miles, and were dis 


pleased. 

The locks formed an agreeable variety in 
The lock-keeper’s house is 
Vines 


and a 


the journey. 
larmingly picturesque and neat. 
ind 


patch of ground adjoining marks off a gar 


flowers LrOW about his door 
den where he spends most of his time and 
ibor. The river here seems brought to a 
stand-still, for the ponderous gates of the 
lock oppose a lake-like surface of water. 
But one has only to listen for a moment, 
ind the far distant, 
tells him that the rapid-flowing stream has 
gone to feed a mill, or to struggle its Way 
hrough the wooden rafters of the weir. 
The country now gained in loveliness. 


rushing noise, not 


W ooded slopes lay on one side, and here 
and there a church spire embosomed in 
trees. Presently the secluded little vil 
lages of Streatley and Goring—the one on 
the right, the other on the left, and joined 
by a picturesque wooden bridge 
visible. It if their charming 
site had been too much for the wind to 
withstand, for here everything was quiet 


became 


seems as 


BIRCH-BARK CANOE 


EY 


\s L paddled under the overhanging trees, 
followed the graceful 
the stream, the etfect was quite enchant 


and windings of 


ing. It was rather late in the afternoon, 
and this fact, together with the peculiar 
beauty of the spot, led me to put up at 
the Swan, that comfortable old of 
Streatley. The chalk downs sprinkied 
with yews and junipers, the picturesque 
chureh of nestled the 
trees, the magnificent panorama to be ob 


inn 


Goring among 
tained from the background of hills, cer 
tainly make this spot one of the sweetest 
gems of Thames scenery 

The next day was by no means pleasant; 
and, as a further inconvenience, the canoe 
refused to be made proof against leaking 
Yet for all this one could not but enjoy 
the beauty the 


plains, 


of Pangborne and sur 


rounding country Undulating 
lofty hills interspersed with grand old 
that 


and there a village spire or 


trees picturesquely surround here 
farm-house, 
give a most captivating loveliness to the 
As 
I skirted the shore, my eye now and then 
caught a glimpse of the purple and yel 
that decked the 


water-lilies carpeted the surface of 


pastoral and cultivated lands around 


low loosestrife waters 
edge: 
the quiet nooks, and water-rats played 


about their burrowed retreats in the bank 
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(Dive SOOM, passes a 


inn where, 
the First 
went from his prison house at Caversham 
to 


rustic 


tradition King Charles 


Says, 


amuse himself with bowls.” 


circumstance is alluded to in the follow 


ing lines, written on an old sign-board: 


iH 
He 
I) 


his crown.” 


\fter a short paddle the canoe entered 
a delightful stretch of water that disclosed 
to view the lock and moss-roofed mill of 
Maple-durham lying amid a rich foliage of 
trees. The thickly wooded banks shut out 
the wind, and one drifts lazily down with 
the stream toward one of the most pictur 
esque spots on the Thames—a very ** paint 


The 


was deeply interested, and re 


er’s paradise,” as it has been called. 


loek Keeper 
marked It’s rayther haird woork gettin 
with sich a eraft 
You'll find it a wee bit 
and C His propheey, how 
ever, was anything but true, for the wind 
blew 


this. 
1 
! 


a day like 


better “twixt this 
ive rsham 
across an unusually open country 
and more than two hours were spent in go 
ing a distance of two miles 

Toward evening thesky brightened, and 
the through the parting 
clouds, the famous old bridge of Henley 
came in sight, and that splendid stretch of 


1 
as Sul shone 


1 
water where every summer the amateur 


regatta gathers a and enthusiastic 


meeting of aquatic votaries. 


gay 

One leaves Henley, and passing islets 
of osier beds, arrives at a bend in the river 
that discloses the captivating surroundings 
of Medmenham. The ruined abbey lies 
close by the river, nestled among trees, 
the favorite 
resort of boating parties from the adjacent 
villages. The inscription, 


and its ivy-grown walls are 


‘Pay ce que 
voudras,” conspicuous above the door, re 
calls the licentiousness of a band of fash 
in the last century 

the cowl the cloak of the most 


orgies. 


ionables 


who made 


infamous 


Between this point and Marlow the riv 
er takes a winding course through a beau 
tifully rich valley. Lounging in the bot- 
tom of the canoe, I drifted lazily with the 
stream past that memorable old spot, Bis 
ham, where the ** mortal parts” of Richard 


tagenet, and others repose within the walls 


The 


| anywhere in England. 


Neville, the ** King-Maker,” Edward Plan- | shine about these charming grounds of the 
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of the ancient church, and alonesicd 
banks where Shelley, sixty years 
* Revolt of Islam.” I wa 
being lulled by the canoe’s motion i) 


wrote his 


sleep, when a noisy steam-launch br 
me to my senses, and I looked up to 
myself passing under the graceful su 
sion-bridge of Marlow. There, on 
right, the famous old inn, 

Crown,” with which many an angle) 
happy associations. There the fis 
man’s punt—so characteristic a featur 
life on the Thames 


secured 


Was 


is always to be si 
by a pole at either end, 
with chairs, fishine-rods 
lines, nets, a water-tank, a rake, bait « 
sisting of gentles, worms, and a so-ca 


equipped 


ground-bait made up of clay and soa 
bread-crumbs. In sucha craft the ang 
a true model of patience, sits for hours 
gether, nor is he unfrequently rewar 
with a fine catch of roach, chub, dia 
gudgeon, pike, or barbel. 

It was late in the evening when I d) 
up my eanoe on the landing-place at Co: 
ham. The rain that had been falling 
the past half-hour had made things so 
comfortable that the hospitality of the 
inn, ** Bel and Dragon,” seemed a genu 
blessing. The good landlord gave m 
change of clothes, and supplied every 
sible comfort. It would be difficult to 
a place where one could spend a few wes 
more happily than at Cookham, situat 
as it is in the most 


1 
i 
t 


beautiful and rich! 
cultivated of English landscapes, and pos 
sessing river 


in whieh tlh 
Thames remains unsurpassed. 
One was naturally loath to leave so 


lovely a spot, yet before ten o'clock th« 


attractions 


following morning the canoe was being 


paddled in the direction of Windsor, som« 
twelve miles distant. This part of th: 
river comprises the most delightful scenery 
in England, and as one approaches Clief 
den, nature and art blend in loveliest har 
mony. The river winds gracefully unde: 
hills thickly shrouded in trees from all 
quarters of the globe, and a beautiful man 
sion, dating its first foundation from 
James's favorite, George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, smiles over pretty lawns and 
cultivated slopes upon the “ silver-wind 
ing stream” below. It is doubtful wheth 
er in beauty and grandeur combined Clief 
den can be surpassed, or even equalled, 
A few hours’ sun 


Duke of Westminster is sufficient to atone 
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\ BIRCH-BARK CANOE 


MARLOW 


whole days of previous rainy weather. 
e woods echo with the singing of birds: 
the 


iving rushes seems to be serenading a 


sedge-warbler from her nest on 


rcle of graceful swans; the river flowing 
ioothly by ** makes all things double” in 
ts glassy surface; the angler sits in his 
sunt moored under the bank, and casts a 
illen look at the pleasure-boats that oc 
sionally break in upon his quiet. 

The swans showed a special antipathy 
No doubt 
| ventured too near the osier beds where 
had their nests. They have certain 
territorial rights assigned them by differ 


to the canoe. Poor creatures! 


they 


‘nt authorities, and they are ever on the 
ilert to defend themselves against 
intruder. 
sure in exciting their irritable natures ; 


any 
Passers-by seem to take plea 
but 
they have a kind friend in the fisherman, 
who watches over them, and 
shilling for every cygnet that he success 
fully rears. 


recelves a 


As one leaves the beautiful surround 
ings of Cliefden, and under the 
bridge of Maidenhead, the imposing tur 
rets of Windsor Castle are distinetly vis 


passes 


ible, crowning the summit of a distant 


hill. 


ing is the stream, and so many interesting 


But it is an unexpectedly long time 
before that regal castle is reached, so wind- 


spots intervene 
Bridge, 
to 
shadow of Bray church, concerning that 
still in 


One stops to admire Tap 
low with arches of extraordinary 


span, meditate a moment under the 


wonderful vicar, commemorated 
English song, or to learn something of a 
quaint mansion, Down Place, prettily sit 
on the right of the 
Here lived that famous bookselier Jacob 
Tonson, and Christopher Catt 
table of 
men of high social and intel 


uated bank river 
here One 


served up ‘mutton pies” to a 
thirty-nine 
lectual rank, who formed the well-known 
* kit-Cat Club.” and whose portraits, us 


painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, were for 


a long time preserved in one of Tonson’s 


rooms. 

The canoe sped swiftly on, and in a 
very short time, while the curfew bell was 
ringing out the hour from Cvesar’s Tower, 
[ found myself beneath the massive pile 
of Windsor Castle on the right, and the 
charming buildings and play-ground of 
Eton College on the left It would be 
out of place here to give a description of 
either of these very imposing structures. 
One can not help contrasting the present 
magnificence of the royal residence with 
that crude hunting lodge that sheltered 
William the Conqueror after his day’s 
the neighboring forests, or 


chase about 
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with the fortress-like buildings where 


tourneys and other brilliant displays cel 


ebrated the festival of England’s patron 
saint, St. Geore The old Bell Tower 
beneath hich prisoners were once Con 
fined: the Round Tower, constructed to 
receive the round table of the Knights of 


the Order of the Garter: and St. George's 
Chapel, the burial place ol present and 
past royalty—these three structures pre 
sent a particularly striking appearance 
from the river. Yet it would seem that 
one must lose most of the charm of this 
spot if he fails to stroll along the forest 


walks, the elm-shaded drives, and the farm 


lands of the great park, or to enjoy that 
finest of Enelish views from the noble 
terrace that surrounds the walls, antique 
towers, and embattlements of the castle 
Among the more striking points thar mcet 
the eve are the Gothic chapel and buildings 
of Eton, occupying a most beautiful site 
amid trees and ‘*sweet nreadows” on the 
opposite side of the river, 


Her Henry’s holy shade 


Where grateful Science till 


The grand old playing fields, sloping 
vracefully down to the river, and adorn 
ed with stately elms anc 


pretty green 
lawns, are wonderfully captivating. It 
seems as if nature and art could not have 
produced a lovelier spot for the early boy 
hood of such men as Gray, Fox, Welling 
ton, Hallam, and Gladstone 

IT soon left this tempting spot, and fol 
lowed the sinuous course of the stream, 
varied with lines of willows and water 
lilies along its bank, and dotted here and 
there with picturesque islets One of 
these—Magna Charta—lvying nearly op 
posite the long level meadow of Runny 
mede, recalled many historical associa 
tions, for 


seal’d, wherein the erown 


All marks of arbitrary powe lavs dow} 


I spent some time at the little cottage on 
the island, and examined with a certain 
degree of curiosity a stone table, on which 
an inscription declares that ** On this isl 
and, in June, 1215, King John of England 
signed the Magna Charta.” 

There was little to justify any further 
delay until I reached Chertsey, where 
the ancient abbey and that lovely point 
of view, St. Anne’s Hill, were sufficient in 
ducements to draw up the canoe. There 
are, indeed, very few remains of this once 











famous abbey, that from the sevent 
tury enjoved such extraordinary 
and power. Some stone walls, a 
vard, and the tolling of the old « 
bell alone remain to remind one of } 
wald’s foundation History tell u 
this monastery of the Benedictines 
favorite resort of Henry VI., and he: 
remains of that king found a resting 
previous to their interment at Wi 
A picturesque old place, the Porch Hx 
marks the home of the poet Co 
His pretty gardens looked out upor 
Anne’s Hill, and were interspersed 
shady trees, one of which, a famous 
horse -chestnut, 1s pointed out as 
beneath which the poet frequently 
There is something singularly unf 
nate in Cowlev’s career, and one long 
know more of the latent worth of 1 
poet whom Milton ranked with Sh 
peare and Spenser, and who enjoyed 
highest esteem of Pope and Jolns 
There is a beautiful touch of pathos in 
lines of Pope over that solemn process 
that followed the remains of Cowley d 
the Thames to Westminster Abbey. 
“QO early lost! What tears the river she 
When the sad pomp along his banks wa 


If one should walk a mile or so to 1 
west of Chertsey, up the slope of St. Amn« 
Hill, he would reach that delightful spot 
where Charles James Fox lived and work 
ed during the summer months. The gai 
dens, woods, and lawns, and the vi 
over the surrounding country, are all so 
charming that one can well understand 
how it was that Fox “loved the plac 
with a passionate fondness.” He 1m 
doubt revelled in the joys of country life 
‘Where is Fox now 7” was asked of Gen 
eral Fitzpatrick at a critical stage in the 
French Revolution. ** I dare say he is at 
home, sitting on a hay-cock reading noy 
els, or watching the jays steal his cher 
ries,” was the reply. 

Setting out from Chertsey, my canor 
began to leak quite freely, and this was 
an excuse for landing at the meadows of 
Coway Stakes, where accounts say Ceesar 
encountered the ‘* woad-stained” Britons 
under Cassivelaunus, who had sought to 
impede his progress by planting stakes on 
the bank and in the bed of the river 
The scenery was not particularly interest 
ing at this point, and so soon as the canoe’s 
stern was well besmeared with soap—the 
only expedient at hand—I paddled on to 
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WINDSOR 


id that extremely picturesque bridge 
f Walton that Turner has made the sub 
ct of one of his most charming pictures. 
ead ae Here the old vil 
; XS lage church con 
tains many inter 
esting objects, 
of which 
the scold’s bridle 


one 


' does not speak 
a| very well for the 

Walton 

of two centuries 
for the 
scription upon this curious contrivance 
tells of one who suffered great material 
loss ‘‘ through the instrumentality of a 


women 


THE SOOLD'S BRIDLE. 


ago, Ih 


vossiping, lying woman.” 


bridle, 


too idle ; 


* Chester presents Walton with a 


To curb women’s tongues that talk 


Che unfortunate female with tongue tied 
fast was led about the streets, or exposed 
to public gaze in the market-places. 

This portion of the Thames is a favorite 
resort of anglers, who can be seen day in 
and day out in their punts, moored close 
by the bridge, or under the shade of Oat 
lands Park—once the cherished home of 
the young Queen Elizabeth. One old fel 
low seemed to be having fine sport with 


A 


BIRCH-BARK CANOE 


» Sr 
Pay " 


CASTLI 


the bream that such abundance 


swim dn 
in these waters, while his companion was 
complaining of his luek. The 


latter could not understand it, and would 


sulkily 


not be told that it was from anv want of 
skill and experience that he failed to hook 
a fish. 

As I paddled on, the river seemed to lose 
those charms that gave such peculiar love 
liness to the scenery of the Upper Thames, 


though here and there some pretty villas 


Lave a pleasing character to the banks 


One of 


these, standing some distance 


back, with beautiful grounds sloping 


down to the river, and weeping-willows 
the 
celebrated as having been for twenty-five 


dipping their branches in stream, 1s 
years the country residence of Garrick aft 
er his retirement from the stage. Here the 
actor entertained at dinner parties and 
garden parties such men as Horace Wal 
pole and the Duke of Grafton; and here 
every May-day village children loved to 
romp, and partake of the cakes, wine, and 
other good things that Garrick set apart 
for them 
my 


The first thing that attracted 
attention, the 
lla of Hampton, was an oc 


as canoe neared this 
charming vi 
tagonal structure, apparently a summer 
house, but originally built to receive Rou 


biliae’s statue of Shakspeare, which was 
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] 


heing executed according to Garrick’s or 


der, and for which the vain actor sat as a 
model 
It was 


Court 


how but a 


short paddle to Hamp 


ton end—and the 


Ht of 


ny journeys 


o W olsev’s old palace Was particu 
| 


ne after three days of compara 
There 


tively solitary life on the Thames. 
was a picnic party in the neighborhood 
when I of the | 


One London 
steamboats had landed hundreds of men, 


arrived, 


and children, 
the 


women, who seemed every 


where—about town, in the palace 


under the chestnuts of Bushy 


CrTOUNAS 
Park 


Some 


and along the banks of the river 


were losing themselves in_ the 


AN 


CHAPTER III 

ills \\ I youl ’ hie t { 
things 
ible ra 


is the furnished 


scellany of ind shad 
rments lay 


, Wherein also was 


issaconomet 


to time 


won 
merge & 


* hot 
ll take est on 
ising them to 
en command 
eto all, they 
ou gave each of 
, and their dinner; 


men, every one of the In, a 


So th 


V took leave, 
tts Colonial Records 


departure 
Vassac/ 
| R. GASTON sat in his library, study 

His clerical 
coat was old and spotted, lis table was of 


of sack at tl 


mad went away iusel 


ing a chess problem. 
rough wood, the floor uncarpeted ; by 
right, Poverty should have made herself 
But she did not. Per- 
haps she liked the old chaplain, who show 
ed a fine, amply built person under her 
reign, with florid complexion, bright blue 
very differ 


prominent there 


eves, and a curly brown wig 
ent in aspect from her usual lean and dis 
mal retinue; 


here herself to warm her cold heart now 


and then in the hot, bright, crowded little | 


room, which was hers by right, although 


ees | 
she did not claim it, enjoying it, however, 
as a miserly money-lender enjoys the fine | 


house over which he holds a mortgage, 
rubbing his hands exultingly, as, clad in 
his thin old coat, he walks by. Certain- 
ly the plastering had dropped from the 


perhaps, also, she stopped | 
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‘* Maze”: 
derful 


Black 


some were admiring the 


“vine” and its huge clust 


Haimburgs : 
the palace, or whiling away the tin 


others were *« 


rustic seat beneath some shady tree 
spot where kings resided from the t 
Henry VIII. to that of 
now become a public thoroughfare 


George [|] 


rooms once frequented by royalty ar 

assigned to the widows of such mi 

have done their country noble servi 

are thrown open to the throngs of s 
seers who go to look at the pictures, « 
satisfy their curiosity in whatever t 
to reveal the domestic life of the x 
household, 


N E. 

walls here and there; there was no fu 
ture save the tables and shelves mad 
the island carpenter, and one old leat! 
arm-chair, the parson’s own, a miracl 
and hanging leather tatte: 
But on the shelves and on the tables 


comfort, age, 


the floor and on the broad window-si 
they reached the ceiling 
they wainscoted the walls 
the height of several feet all around 


were books: 


the shelves: 


room; small volumes were piled on 

harrow mantel as far up as they could 
without toppling over, and the tables we 
loaded also. Aisles were kept open lead 
ing to the door, to the windows, and t 

the hearth, where the ragged arm-chai: 
stood, and where there was a small p: 
of but every 
the printed thoughts hel 
The old fire-place was large and 


rade eround open floor : 


where else 
sWay. 
deep, and here burned night and day 

throughout the winter, a fire which mad 
the whole room bright: add to this the 
sunshine streaming through the broad 

low, uncurtained windows, and you have 
the secret of the cheerfulness in the very 
face of a barren lack of everything we ar 
accustomed to call comfort. 

The Reverend James Gaston was an Eng 
lishman by birth. On coming to America 
he had accepted a chaplaincy in the army, 
with the intention of resigning it as soon 
jas he had become sufficiently familiar 
with the ways of the Church in this 

country to feel at ease in a parish. But 
| years had passed, and he was a chaplain 
| still; for evidently the country parishes 
were not regulated according to his home 
| ideas, the rector’s authority—yes, even the 
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of his reetorship—being dependent **Her name is—here, I have it written 
the chance wills and fancies of his | down—Mrs. Evelina Crangall,” said the 
Here was no dignity, no time for | chaplain, reading aloud from his note 
int classical studies, and no approval | book, in a slow, sober voice Evidently 
m: on the contrary, a continuous | it was a matter of moment to him to keep 
out to tea, and a fear of offending, | that name well in his mind 
vht be, a warden’s wife, who very Public opinion required that Dr. Gaston 
had been brought up a Dissenter. | should employ a Protestant servant ; no 
Reverend James Gaston therefore pre- | one else was obliged to conform, but the 
| the government for a master congregation felt that a stand must be 
Gaston held the office of post chap- | made somewhere, and they made it, like 
having been, on application, select- | a chalk line, at the parson’s threshold 
the council of administration. He} Now it was very well known that there 
no military rank, but as there hap- | were no Protestants belonging to the class 
d to be quarters to spare, a eottage | of servants on the island who could cook 
issigned to him, and as he had had | at all, that talent being confined to the 
vood fortune to be liked and respected | French quarter-breeds and to occasional 
ill the officers who had succeeded each | Irish soldiers’ wives, none of them Prot 
von the little island, his position, un- | estants. The poor parson’s cooking was 
that of some of his brethren, was en- | passed from one incompetent hand to an 
ible. and even comfortable. He had | other—lake-sailors’ wives, wandering em 
in a Widower for many years; he had | igrants, moneyless forlorn females left by 
er cared to marry again, but had long | steamers, belonging to that strange float 
ro recovered his cheerfulness, and had ing population that goes forever travel 
rought up, intellectually at least, two | ling up and down the land, without ap 
ldren whom he loved as if they had parent motive save a vague El-Dorado 
een his own—the boy Erastus Pronando, | hope whose very conception would be im 
d Anne Douglas. The children re- possible in any other country save this. 
ned his affection heartily, and made a} Mrs. Evelina Crangall was a hollow-chest 
at happiness in his lonely life. The ed woman with faded blue eyes, one prom 
| was his good scholar, the boy his bad) inent front tooth, scanty light hair, and 
e; yet the teacher was severe with for a form a lattice-work of bones. She 
\nne, and indulgent to the boy. If any preserved, however, a somewhat warlike 
e had asked the reason, perhaps he aspect in her limp calico, and maintained 
ould have said that girls were docile by | that she thoroughly understood the mak 


iture, Whereas boys, having more temp- | ing of coffee, but that she was accustomed 


tations, required more lenity; or perhaps | to the use of a French cotfee-pot. Anne, 
that girls who, owing to the constitution | answering serenely that no French cof 

society, never advanced far in their | fee-pot could be obtained in that kitchen, 
studies, should have all the incitement of | went to work and explained the whole 
severity while those studies lasted, where- | process from the beginning, the woman 
is boys, who are to go abroad in the world | meanwhile surveying her with suspicion 
ind learn from life, need no such severi- | which gradually gave way before the firm 
ty. But the real truth lay deeper than | but pleasant manner. With a long list 
this, and the chaplain himself was partly | of kindred Evelinas, Anne had had deal 
conscious of it; he felt that the founda- | ings before. Sometimes her teachings ef 
tions must be laid accurately and deeply | fected a change for the better, sometimes 
in a nature like that possessed by this | they did not, but in any case the Evelinas 
young girl. seldom remained long. They were wan 

‘*Good-morning, uncle,” said Anne, | derers by nature, and had sudden desires 
entering and putting down her Latin | to visit San Francisco, or to ** go down 


books (as children they had adopted the , the river to Newerleens.” This morning, 
fashion of calling their teacher ‘* uncle’). | while making her explanation, Anne made 
‘*Was your coffee good this morning ?” cotfee too. It was a delicious cupful 


‘* Ah, well, so-so, child, so-so,” replied | which she carried back with her into the 
the chaplain, hardly aroused yet from his | library, and the chaplain, far away in the 
problem. chess country, came down to earth imme 

‘‘Then I must go out and speak to—to | diately in order to drink it. Then they 

-what is this one’s name, uncle ?” opened the Latin books, and Anne trans 
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“AS SHE BENT OVER 


} 


her page of Cieero, 
She liked 
Mrs. Bry 
irl 


lated her page of Livy, 
and recited her rules correctly 
Latin: its exactness suited her 


den was wrong when she said that the + 


Dr. Gaston had longed to 
but 
‘Teach 


not Greek,” he 


studied Greek 
teach her that golden here 
William Douglas had interfered. 
her Latin if vou like, but 
said “It would injure the child 
What ot 
and it is my duty to stand 


tongue, 


make 
her, I 


} 
De 


is called a blue-stocking 
suppose 
tween her and injury 
Ah! ah! 


her do Vou 


you want to make a belle of 
said the cheery chaplain. 
I did not say 


“replied the moody fa 


[ said it was my duty ; 


it was Ish, 


ther If 


Wi\ \\ 
1 could have my wish, Anne 
should never know what a lover is all her 
life long.’ 


What! 


marry, then / 


you do not wish to have her 
There are happy Inarriages. 
“t be 


las, don morbid.” 


And you and 


Come, Doug 
[ know what men are 

| are no be tter 

But she may love 

Ah 


is What [ meant 


may And that 
I said that it 


there it she 


Is 


when was 


THE OLD VOLUME.” 


my duty to keep her from making herss 
positively unattractive.” 

‘Greek need not do that,” said Dr. Gas 
ton, shortly. 

‘Tt need not, but it does. Let me as 
you one question: did you ever fall 
love, or come anywhere near falling | 
love, with a girl who understood Greek 

‘That is because only the homely ones 
take to it,” replied the chaplain, fencing a 
little. 

But Anne was not taught Greek. Aft 
er Cicero she took up algebra, then as 
tronomy. After that she read aloud from 
a ponderous Shakspeare, and the old man 
corrected her accentuation, and question 
ed heron the meanings. A number of the 
grand old plays the girl knew almost en 
tirely by heart; they had been her reading 
books from childhood. The down-pouring 
light of the vivid morning sunshine and 
the up-coming white glare of the ice below 
met and shone full upon her face and figure 
as she bent over the old volume laid open 
on the table before her, one hand support 
ing her brow, the other resting on the yel 


low page. Her hands were firm, white, 





ANNE 


hands, 
the 
idle, characterless, faithless palms 
America, small, dainty, 


eautifully shaped — strong 
sus hands, faithful hands ; not 
mmon 1h 
ite, and shapeless, coming from a 
osite origin. Her thick hair, brown 
mellowed chestnut, with a gleam of 
red where the lieht touched it, like 
d of November oak 
in her way, the heavy braids break 


leaves, Was, as 


rom the coil at the back of her head 
vy one, as she read on through Ham 

\t last impatiently she drew 
comb, and they all fell down over 
shoulders, and left 


out 
her in momenta 
eace. 

Phe lesson was nearly over when Rast 
Pronando appeared ; he was to enter col 
Western of the 
ower lakes—early in the spring, and that 
prospect made the chaplain’s lessons seem 
Very likely they will not 


ot a college Oh one 


ll to him. 
teach at 
better if I go over the text-books by my 
self,” he said, confidentially, to Anne. *"1 
do not want to appear old-fashioned, you 


all as he does; I shall do much 


now.” 
‘Is it unpleasant to be old-fashioned 
! should think the old fashions would be 
sure to be the good ones,” said the girl 
But I do not want you to go so far be 
yond me, Rast; we have always been even 
Will you think me old-fash 
med too when vou come back 7” 
‘Oh no; vou will always be Anne. | 
n predict you exactly at twenty, and 
en thirty: there is no doubt about you.” 
** But shall I be old-fashioned 7” 
Well, perhaps; but we don’t mind it 
In women. 


ntil how. 


All the goddesses were old 


fashioned, especially Diana. You are 


Diana,” 
‘**Diana,a huntress. She loved Endym 


ion, Who was always asleep,” said Anne. 


quoting from her school-girl mythology 
This morning Rast had dropped in to 


read a little Greek with his old 
and to walk home with Anne. 

hurried through her Hamlet, and then 
vielded the place to him. It was a three 
legged stool, the only companion the arm- 
chair had, and it was the seat for the re 
citing scholar; the one who was studying 


master, 
The girl 


sat in a niche on the window-seat at a little 
distance. Anne, retreating to this niche, 
began to rebraid her hair. 

3ut she, within—within—singing with 
enchanting tone, enchanting voice, wove 
with a—with a golden shuttle the spark 


2? | 
Rast, looking and 
dreamily watching the brown strands tak 

Anne 
weavihy 


all her life that her 


ling web,” read up 


ing their place in the long braid 
hurried her 
cvirl had thought 


saw his look, and 
The 
hair was ugly because it was so heavy 
and neither black 


nor gold in hue: and 


Rast, following her opinion, had thought 
so too: she had told him it 
time 


Was, many a 
It was characteristic of her nature 
that while as a child she had admired her 
companion’s spirited, handsome face and 
curling golden locks, she had never feared 
lest he might not return her affection be 
cause she happened to be ugly; she drew 
But she had often dis 
cussed the subject of beauty with him 
‘*T should like to be beautiful.” she said 
‘like that girl at the fort last summer.” 
‘*Pooh ! it 


no comparisons. 


doesn’t make much differ 





oe 


Re: gee 
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ence,” answered Rast, magnanimously. 
‘T shall always like you.” 

‘That is because you are so generous, 
dear.’ 

** Perhaps it is,” answered the boy. 

This was two vears before, when they 
were fourteen and fifteen years old; at 
sixteen and seventeen they had advanced 
but little in their ideas of life and of each 
other. Still, there was a slight change, 
for Anne now hurried the braiding ; it 
hurt her a little that Rast should gaze so 
steadily at the rough, ugly hair 

When the Greek was finished they said 
vood-by to the chaplain, and left the cot 
tage together As they crossed the inner 
parade ground, taking the snow path 
which led toward the entrance grating, 
and which was kept shovelled out by the 
soldiers, the snow walls on each side rising 
to their chins, Rast suddenly exclaimed: 
‘Oh, Annet, [have thought of something! 
Lam going to take you down the fort hill 
ona sled. Now you need not object, be 
cause I shall do it in any case, although 
we are grown up, and | am going to eol- 
lege Probably it will be the last time. 
I shall borrow Bert Bryden’s sled. Come 
along 

All the boy in him was awake; he 
seized Anne’s wrist, and drag@ed her 
through first one cross-path, then another, 
until at last they reached the comman 
dant’s door Krom the windows their 
heads had been visible, turning and cross 
ing above the heaped-up snow. ‘Rast, 
ind Anne Douglas,” said Mrs. Bryden, 

the girl’s fur cap and the 

voutl golden hair. She tapped on the 
vindow, and signed to them to enter with 
*Whatisit, Rast? Good 


1 y 
what a color you have, 


OULCerPEMONY 
morning, Anne; 


et 
CHilit 


| 
Rast has been making me run,” said 


Anne smiling and COMUNE toward the 
hearth, where the fort ladies were sitting 
together sewing, and rather lugubriouslyv 
recalling Christmas times in their old 
Eastern homes 

Throw otf your cloak.” said Mrs. Cro- 
mer, ‘else you will take cold when you 
co out again.” 

‘We shall only stay a moment,” an 
swered \nne 

The cloak was of strong dark blue wool- 
len cloth closely fitted to the fieure, with 
a small cape; it reached from her throat | 
to her ankles, and was met and completed | 
by fur boots, fur gloves, and a little fur | 


cap. The rough plain costume 
coming to the vigorous girl. ‘It 
her down,” thought the leutenant’s 
‘she really looks quite well.” 

In the mean while Rast had gone 
to the dining-room to find Bert Bry 
the commandant’s son, and borro 
sled. 

‘And you're really going to tak: 
Douglas down the hill!” said’ the 
‘Hurrah! Tl look out of the side 
dow and see. What fun! Such 
cirl to go sliding!” 

Anne was a big girl to go; but Rast 
not to be withstood. She would not 
on the sled at the door, as he wishe 
followed him out through the sally 
and around to the top of the long s 
fort hill, whose snowy, slippery road-t 
was hardly used at all during the win 
save by coasters, and these few in 1 
ber, for the village boys, French and | 
breeds, did not view the snow as an ami 
ment, or toiling up hill as a recreati 
The two little boys at the fort, and w 
Seotch and New England blood there 
in the town, held a monopoly of 
coasting. 

There they go!” cried Bert, from | 
perch on the deep window-seat overlo 
ing the frozen Straits and the village 
low. ‘‘Mamma, you must let me ta 
you down now; you are not so big as Miss 
Douglas.” 

Mrs. Bryden, a slender little woma 
laughed *Faney the colonel’s horror 
she said, ‘if he should see me. sliding 
down that hill! And vet it looks as 
it might be rather stirring,” she addec 
watching the flying sled and its load 
The sled, of island manufacture, was larg 
and sledge-like; it carried two comforta 
bly. Anne held on by Rast’s shoulders 
sitting behind him, while he guided thi 
fiving craft. Down they glided, darted 
faster and faster, losing all sense of every 
thing after a while save speed. Reaching 
the village street at last, they flew across 
it, and out on the icy pier beyond, where 
Rast by a skillful manoeuvre stopped the 
sled on the very verge. The fort ladies 
were all at the windows now, watching. 

‘How dangerous!” said Mrs. Bryden, 
forgetting her admiration of a moment 
before with a mother’s irrelevant rapidity. 
‘* Albert, let me never see or hear of your 


| sliding on that pier; another inch, and 


they would have gone over, down on the 
broken ice below!” 
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couldn't do it, mamma, even if | 


replied Master Albert, regretfully ; 


vavs tumble off the sled at the street, 
run into one of the warehouses. 
Rast Pronando ean steer across slant 
nd out on that pier.” 


am very glad to hear it,” replied Mrs. | 
len; ‘* but your father must also give 


his positive commands on the subject. 

| no idea that the pier was ever at 

ited.” 

\nd it is not, mamma, except by 
said the boy. **Can‘t I try it when 
as old as he is 2” 

Hear the ehild!” said Mrs. Cromer, 
back to her seat by the fire; ** one 

iid suppose he expected to stay here 
iis life. Do you not know, Bert, that 
ire only here for a little while—a vear 
vo? Before you are eighteen months 
r very likely you will find yourself 
on the plains. What a life it is!” 

‘he fort ladies all sighed. It was a 

it they had. They drew the dreariest 

tures of their surroundings and priva 
ns in their letters homeward, and real 
elieved them, theoretically. In truth, 

‘re were some privations; but would 

y one of them have exchanged army 
for eivilian? To the last, thorough 
my ladies retain their ways; vou recog 
e them even when retired to privat 

nd perhaps more prosperous life Cos 

! ypolitans, the \ do not sink into the ruts 
small-town life; they are never provin 
il. They take the world easily, having 
pleasant, generous taste for its pleasures, 
ind making heht of the burdens that fall 
to their share. <All little local rules and 
ivs are nothing to them neitaer here nor 
uywhere are they to remain long. With 


this habit and manner they keep up a vast 


imount of general cheerimess—vast in 
deed, when one considers how small the 
incomes often are. But if small, they are 
also sure. 

‘Rast Pronando is too old for such 
frohes, I think,” said Mrs. Rankin, the 
lieutenant’s wife, beginning another seam 
in the new dress for her baby. 

** He goes to college in the spring; that 
will quiet him,” said Mrs. Bryden. 

‘* What will he do afterward? Is he to 
live here? At this end of the world—this 
jumping-off place 7” 

‘I suppose so; he has always lived 
here. But he belongs, you know, to the 
old Philadelphia family of the same name, 
the Peter Pronandos.” 


‘Does he? How strange! How did 
he come here ?” 

‘**He was born here: Dr. Gaston told 
me his history. It seems that the boy’s 
father was a wild younger son of the see 
ond Peter, grandson. of course, of the 
original Peter, from whom the family de 
rive all their greatness—and money. This 
Peter the third, only his name was not 
Peter, but John (the eldest sons were the 
Peters)—wandered away from home, and 
came up here, where his father’s name 
was well known among the directors of 


the Fur ( ‘ompany John Pronando. who 


| must have been of very different fibre from 


the rest of the family, liked the wild life 
of the border, and even went off on one 
or two long expeditions to the Red River 
of the North and the Upper Missouri after 
furs with the hunters of the Company 

His father then offered him al position 
here which would carry with it authority, 
but he curtly refused, saving that he had 
no taste for a desk and pen like Peter 
Peter was his brother, who had begun du 

tifully at an early age his life-long task 
of taking care of the large accumulation 
of land which makes the family so rieh 

Peter was the good boy always Father 
Peter was naturally angry with Jolin, and 
inclined even then to cross his name off 
the family list of heirs; this, however, was 
not really done until the prodigal crowned 
his long course of misdeeds by marrying 
the pretty daughter of a Scotchman, who 
held one of the smaller clerkships in the 
Company ’s warehouses here OnlVv a crade 
above the hunters themselves. This was 
the end Almost anything else might 
have been forgiven save a marriage of 
that kind 


ed the daughter of a tlat-boat man on the 


[f Jolin Pronando had seleet 


Ohio River, or of a Pennsylvania mount 
ain wagoner, they might have accepted 
her—at a distance—and made the best of 
her. But a person from the rank and 
file of their own Fur Company—it was as 
though a colonel should marry the daug) 
ter of a common soldier in his own regi 
ment: ves, worse, for nothing can equal 
the Pronando pride. From that day John 
Pronando was simply forgotten—so they 
said. His mother was dead, so it may have 
been true \ small sum was settled upon 
him, and a will was carefully drawn up 
forever excluding him and the heirs he 
might have from any share in the estate 
John did not appear to mind this, but 
lived on merrily enough for some years 
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LOIS HINSDALE,—|SEE PAGE 280, | 


afterward, until his sweet little wife died: 
then he seemed to lose his strength sud- 
denly, and soon followed her, leaving this 
one boy, Erastus, named after the mater- 
nal grandfather, with his usual careless 
disregard of what would be for his advan 
tage. The boy has been brought up by 
our good chaplain, although he lives with 
a family down in the village; the doctor 
has husbanded what money there was 
carefully, and there is enough to send 
him through college, and to start him in 
life in some way. <A good education he 
considered the best investment of all.” 

‘In a fresh-water college 7” said Mrs. 
Cromer, raising her eyebrows. 

‘Why not, for a fresh-water boy? He 
will always live in the West.” 

** He is so handsome,” said Mrs. Rankin, 
‘that he might go Eastward, captivate his 
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| relatives, and win his way back int 


family again.” 

‘He does not know anything aby 
family,” said the colonel’s wife. 

“Then some one ought to tell hin 

“Why? Simply for the money 7 
let him lead his own life out her 
make his own way,” said Mrs. Bry 
warmly 

* What a radical you are, Jane!” 

‘No, not a radical; but I have 
two or three of the younger Pronan 
of the fourth generation, IT mean, 
whenever | think of their dead eyes, 
lifeless, weary manner, I feel like di 
what I can to keep Rast away from the: 

‘But the boy must live his life, Jan 
These very Pronandos whom you dese) 
will probably be sober and staid at fift 
the Pronandos always are. And Ras 
after all, is one of them.” 

‘But not like them. He would go 
ruin, he has so much more imaginati¢ 


| than they have.” 


‘And less stability 7” 

* Well, no; less epicureanism, perhaps 
| It is the solid good things of life that bring 

the Pronandos back, after they have in 
| dulged in youthful wildness: they hay: 
| no taste for husks.” 

Then the colonel came in, and, soon aft 
ler, the sewing circle broke up, Mrs. Cro 
|}mer and Mrs. Rankin returning to then 

quarters in the other cottages through thi 
walled snow-paths. The little fort was 
perched on the brow of the cliff, over 
looking the village and harbor; the win 
dows of the stone cottages which formed 
the officers’ quarters commanded an un 
interrupted view of blue water in sum 
mer, and white ice-fields in winter, as far 
as the eye could reach. It could hardly 
have withstood a bombardment; its walls 
)and block-houses, erected as a defense 
j}against the Indians, required constant 
propping and new foundation-work to 
| keep them within the. requirements oi 
safety, not to speak of military dignity 
sut the soldiers had nothing else to do, 
and, on the whole, the fort looked well, 
especially from the water, crowning the 
green height “with buttressed majesty. 
During eight months of the year the offi 
cers played chess and checkers, and the 
men played fox-and-geese. The remain 
ing four months, which comprised all 
there was of spring, summer, and autumn, 
| were filled full of out-door work and en 
joyment; summer visitors came, and the 


pla 


pic 
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ed States uniform took its conquering | 
as usual, among the dancers, at the | 
picnics, and on the fast-sailing fishing- | 
boats which did duty as yachts, skimming 
over the clear water in whose depths fish 
could be seen swimming forty feet below. 
se same fish were caught and eaten 


u 


piace, 


Th 
the large lake trout, and the delicate white- | 

aristocrat of the fresh-water 
hree-quarters of the population were fish 
eymen, and the whole town drew its food 
from the deep. The business had broad 
ened, too, as the Prairie States became 
more thickly settled, namely, the salting 
and packing for sale of these fresh-water 


» J 
fh) 


Seas ; 


Barrels stood on the piers, and brisk 
with pencils behind their ears, 
stirred the slow-moving villagers into ac- 
as the man with a pole stirs up | 
» bears. Fur-bearing animals had had 
heir day; it was now the turn of the 
creatures of the deep. 


fish. 


—— 
rents, 


tivity, 


‘** Let us stop at the church-house a mo 


ment and see Miss Lois,” said Rast, as, 


dragging the empty sled behind him, he | 
walked by Anne’s side through the village 
street toward the Agency. 

[am afraid I have not time, Rast.” 
‘Make it, then. 


Come, Annet, don’t 
be ill-natured. And, besides, you ought 
to see that I go there, for I have not called | 
upon Miss Lois this year.” 

“As this year only began last week, 
you are not so very far behind,” said the 
girl, smiling. ‘‘Why can you not go| 
and see Miss Lois alone 2” 

‘I should be welcome, at any rate; she 
adores me.” 

‘* Does she, indeed!” 

‘Yes, Miss Douglas, she does. She 
pretends but that is always | 
the way with women. Oh! I know the 
world.” 

“You 
am.” 

‘‘In actual time, perhaps; but twenty 
years older in knowledge.” 

‘What will you be, then, when you 
come back from college? An old man ?” 


otherwise, 


are only one year older than I | 


fam. Butin the mean time you will catch 
up with me.” 

Handsome Rast had passed through his 
novitiate, so he thought. His knowledge 
of the world was derived partly from | 
Lieutenant Walters, who, although fresh | 
from West Point, was still several years | 
older than young Pronando, and patron- | 


ized him accordingly, and partly from a 
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slender, low-voiced Miss Carew, who was 
thirty, but appeared twenty, after the 
manner of slender yellow-white blondes 
who have never possessed any rose-tints or 


| dimples, having always been willowy and 
| : : 


amber-colored. Miss Carew sailed, for a 


|summer’s amusement, through the Great 


Lakes of the West; and then returned 
Eastward with the opinion that they were 
but so many raw, blank, inland oceans, 
without local 
The week on the 
island, which was an epoch in Rast’s life, 
had held for her but languid interest; yet 
even the languid work of a master-hand 


sensations or coloring 


enough to rouse her. 


has finish and power, and Rast was mel- 
|ancholy and silent for fifteen days after 


the enchantress had departed. Then he 
wrote to her one or two wild letters, and 
received no answer; then he grew bitter. 
Then Walters came, with his cadet’s deep 
experience in life, and the youth learned 


| from him, and re-appeared on the surface 


again with a tinge of cynicism which filled 
Anne with wonder. For he had never 


| told her the story of the summer; it was 
| almost the only event in his life which 


But it was not that 
he feared to tell her, they were as frank 
with each other as two children; it was 
because he thought she would not under- 
stand it. 

‘IT do not like Mr. Walters,” 


she had not shared. 


she said, 


| one day. 


‘*He was very much liked at the Point, 
[ assure you,” said Rast, with significant 
emphasis. ‘‘ By the ladies, I mean, who 


| come there in the summer.” 


‘*How could they like him, with tha 
important, egotistical air ?” 
‘But it is to conquer him they like,” 


said Tita, looking up from her corner. 


‘* Hear the child!” said Rast, laughing. 


| ‘Are you going to conquer, Tita?” 


‘* Yes,” said Tita, stroking the cat which 
shared the corner with her—a soft-coated 


yellow pussy that was generally sleepy 


|and quiet, but which had, nevertheless, 
| at times, extraordinary fits of galloping 
‘By no means; for J shall stay where | 


around in a circle, and tearing the bark 


| from the trees as though she was possess- 
ed—an eccentricity of character which the 
| boys attributed to the direct influence of 
| Satan. 


Miss Lois lived in the church - house. 
It was an ugly house; but then, as is often 
said of a plain woman, ‘‘so good!” It 
did not leak or rattle, or fall down or 
smoke, or lean or sag, as did most of the 
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: Aik other houses in the village, in regard to | at last knowledge of the true state of af. its | 
As their shingles, their shutters, their chim- | fairs reached the New England pursy " wa 
1 | neys, their side walls, and their roof-trees. | and it was decided that the minister jy 

We It stood straightly and squarely on its | charge should close this mission, and go sir 
4 an stone foundation, and every board, nail, | southward to a more promising field 1S) 
ay } and latch was in its proper position. | among the prairie settlers of Illinois. A] 

Mt Years before, missionaries had been sent | the teachers connected with the Indj 


from New England to work among the 
Indians of this neighborhood, who had ob- 
tained their ideas of Christianity, up to 


school had departed before this—all “a I 


u\ 


Miss Lois and her aunt; for Priscilla Hi, : 





ie aaa 








that time, solely from the Roman Catholic 
priests, who had succeeded each other in 


dale, stricken down by her own intens in 


energy, which had consumed her as 


a 


inward fire, was now confined to her bed. 


| 
an unbroken line from that adventurous | partially paralyzed. The New England 
t Jesuit, the first explorer of these inland | woman had sold her farm, and put almost 
MN seas, Father Marquette. The Presby- | all her little store of money into island 
‘4 terians came, established their mission, | property. ‘‘I shall live and die here,” iY 
i. built a meeting-house, a school-house, and | she had said; “I have found my life 7 
| a a house for their pastor, the buildings be- | work.” But her work went away from e 
i ing as solid as their belief. Money was | her; her class of promising squaws de . 
collected for this enterprise from all over | parted with their pappooses and their 
i New England, that old-time, devout, self- | braves, and left her scholarless. , 
ia sacrificing community whose sternness | ‘** With all the blessed religious privi- 
i and faith were equal; tall spare men came | leges they have here, besides other ad 
1a westward to teach the Indians, earnest | vantages, I can not at all understand it 
i women with bright steadfast eyes and —I can not understand it,” she repeated 
lath-like forms were their aiders, wives, | many times, especially to Sandy Forbes, 
andcompanions. Among these came Miss | an old Scotchman and fervent singer of 
- Lois—then young Lois Hinsdale—carried | psalms. 
Westward by an aunt whose mission-| ‘*Aweel, aweel, Miss Priscilla, I donnot 
' ary zeal was burning splendidly up an| suppose ye ean,” replied Sandy, with a 
empty chimney which might have been | momentary twinkle in his old eyes. 
filled with family loves and cares, but was} While still hesitating over her future 
not: shall we say better filled? The mis- | course, illness struck down the old maid, 
a sionaries worked faithfully; but, as the | and her life-work was at last decided for 
4 Indians soon moved further westward, the | her: it was merely to lie in bed, motion- 
vey results of their efforts can not be statistic- | less, winter and summer, with folded 
ally estimated now, or the accounts bal-| hands and whatever resignation she was 
j anced. able to muster. Niece Lois, hitherto a 
he ‘*The only good Indian is a dead In- | satellite, now assumed the leadership. 
it dian,” is a remark that crystallizes the | This would seem a simple enough charge, 
floating opinion of the border. 3ut a | the household of two women, poor in 
P border population has not a missionary | purse, in a remote village on a Northern 
iF 4 spirit. New England, having long ago | frontier. But exotics of any kind require 
#4) chased out, shot down, and exterminated | nursing and vigilance, and the Hinsdale 
"i j all her own Indians, has become peaceful Foe vas an exotic. Miss Priscilla 
hi ) and pious, and does not agree with these | required that every collar should be 
te Western carriers of shot-guns, Still, | starched in the New England fashion, 
Bi when there were no more Indians to come | that every curtain should fall in New 
ry to this island school, it was of necessity | England folds, that every dish on the ta- 
| closed, no matter which side was right. | ble should be of New England origin, and 
j There were still numbers of Chippewas | that every clock should tick with New 
living on the other islands and on the | England accuracy. Lois had known no 
mainland; but they belonged to the Ro- | other training; and remembering as she 
‘ : man Catholic faith, and were under the | did also the ways of the old home among 
control of Pére Michaux. | the New Hampshire hills with a child’s 
1 The Protestant church—a square New fidelity and affection, she went even be- 
England meeting-house, with steeple and | yond her aunt in faithfulness to her ideal; 
; bell—was kept open during another year; | and although the elder woman had long 
i but the congregation grew so small that | been dead, the niece never varied the hab- 
pil ; 
4 
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‘ts or altered the rules of the house which | will ever travel, unless dragged by force. 


os now hers alone. 

“A little New England homestead | 
strangely set up here on this far Western 
island,” William Douglas had said. 

The churech-house, as the villagers 

imed it, was built by the Presbyterian 

ionaries, many of them laboring with 
ir own hands at the good work, see- 
ing, no doubt, files of Indian converts 
yising up in another world to call them 
blessed. 
Miss Priscilla, it came, therefore, ready- 
made as to New England ideas of rooms 
and closets, and only required a new ap- 
plication of white and green paint to be- 
come for her an appropriate and rectan- 
cular bower. It stood near the closed 
meeting-house, 
slow-moving shadow across its garden, 
like a great sun-dial, all day. 
ul charge of the key of the meeting- 
house, and often she unlocked its door, 
went in, and walked up and down the 
aisle, as if to revive the memories of the 
past. She remembered the faith and sure 
ype that used to fill the empty spaces, 
nd shook herhead and sighed. Then she 
pbraided herself for sighing, and sang in 


whose steeple threw a 


Miss Lois 





her thin husky voice softly a verse or 
two of one of their old psalms by way of 
reparation. She sent an annual report of 


When it came into the hands of | 


The villagers preferred their lake trout to 
Miss Lois’s salt cod-fish, their savory stews 
and soups to her corned beef, their tartines 
to her corn-meal puddings, and their eau- 
de-vie to her green tea; they loved their 
disorder and their comfort; her bar soap 
and scrubbing-brush were a horror to their 
They washed the household clothes 
two or three times a year: was not that 
Of what use the endless labor 
of this sharp-nosed woman with glasses 
Were 
not, perhaps, the glasses the consequences 
of such toil?) And her figure of a long 
leanness also ? 

The element of real heroism, however, 
came into Miss Lois’s life in her persistent 
effort to employ Indian servants. The 
old mission had been established for their 


eves. 
enough ? 


over her eyes at the church-house ? 


| conversion and education ; any descendant 


} 


the condition of the building to the Pres- | 
. : » wr es oy | 
byterian Board of Missions, but in it said 


) 


‘ ; cat 
nothing of the small repairs for which | 


her own purse paid. 
of making amends to the old walls fer 
having deserted their tenets ? 

‘Cod-fish balls for breakfast on Sunday 
morning, of course,” said Miss Lois, ‘‘ and 
fried hasty-pudding. 
boiled dinner. 
urdays.” 

The pins stood in straight rows on her 
pinecushion ; three times each week ev- 
ery room in the house was swept, and 
the floors as well as the furniture dust- 
ed. Beans were baked in an earthen pot 
on Saturday night, and sweet-cake was 
made on Thursday. Rast Pronando oft- 
en dropped in to tea on Thursday. Win- 
ter or summer, through scarcity or plenty, 
Miss Lois never varied her established rou- 
tine, thereby setting an example, she said, 
to the idle and shiftless. And certainly 
she was a faithful guide-post continually 
pointing out an industrious and systematic 
way, which, however, to the end of time, 


Pies on Tuesdays and Sat- 


no French-blooded, French-hearted person | aged. 


Was it a silent way | 


On Wednesdays a | 


of that mission, therefore, should continue 
to the utmost of her ability the beneficent 
work. The meeting-house was closed, the 
she could reach 
the native race by no other influence save 
personal; that personal influence, then, she 
would use. Through long years had she 
persisted, through long years would she 
continue to persist. A succession of Chip- 
pewa squaws broke, stole, and skirmished 
their way through her kitchen with vari- 
ous degrees of success, generally in the 
end departing suddenly at night with 
whatever booty they could lay their hands 
on. Itis but justice to add, however, that 
this was not much, a rigid system of keys 
and excellent locks prevailing in the 
well-watched household. Miss Lois’s con- 
science would not allow her to employ 
half-breeds, who were sometimes endur- 
able servants; duty required, she said, 
that she should have full-blooded natives. 
And she had them. She always began to 
teach them the alphabet within three days 
after their arrival, and the spectacle of a 
tearful, freshly caught Indian girl, very 
wretched in her calico dress and white 
apron, worn out with the ways of the ket- 
tles and brasses, dejected over the fish- 
balls, and appalled by the pudding, stand- 
ing confronted by a large alphabet on the 
well-scoured table, and Miss Lois by her 
side with a pointer, was frequent and even 
regular in its occurrence, the only change 
being in the personality of the learners. 
No one of them had ever gone through 
the letters; but Miss Lois was not discour- 


school-house abandoned, 








Patiently she began over again— 
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she was always beginning over again. 
And in the mean time she was often 
obliged not only to do almost all the 


household work with her own hands, but } 


to do it twice over in order to instruct the 
new-comer. By the unwritten law of 


public opinion, Dr. Gaston was obliged to | 
employ only Protestant servants; by the 


unwritten law of her own conscience, Miss 
Lois was obliged to employ only Indians. 
But in truth she did not employ them so 
much as they emploved her. 

Miss Lois received her young friends 
in the sitting-room. There was a parlor 
with Brussels carpet and hair-cloth sofa 
across the hall, but its blinds were closed, 
and its shades drawn down. The parlor 
of middle-class households in the cold eli 
mate of New England and the Northern 


States generally is a consecrated apart- | 


ment, with the chill atmosphere and much 
of the solemnity of a tomb. It may be 
ealled the high altar of the careful house- 
wife; but even here her sense of cleanli- 


ness and dustless perfection is such that | 


she keeps it cold. No sacred fire burns, 
no cheerful ministry is allowed; every- 
thing is silent and veiled. The apartment 
is of no earthly use—nor heavenly, save 
perhaps for ghosts. But take it away, and 


the housewife is miserable; leave it, and | 


she lives on contentedly in her sitting-room 
all the year round, knowing it is there. 
Miss Lois’s sitting-room was cheery; it 
had a rag-carpet, a bright fire, and double- 
class panes instead of the heavy woollen 
curtains which the villagers hung over 
their windows in the winter—curtains 
that kept out the cold, but also the light. 
Miss Lois’s curtains were of white dimity 
with knotted fringe, and her walls were 
freshly whitewashed. Her framed sam- 
pler, and a memorial picture done with 
pen and ink, representing two weeping 
willows overshadowing a tombstone, or- 
namented the high mantel-piece, and 
there were also two gayly colored china 
jars filled with dried rose-leaves. They 
were only wild-brier roses; the real roses, 
as she called them, grew but reluctantly 
in this Northern air. Miss Lois never 
loved the wild ones as she had loved the 


old-fashioned cinnamon-scented pink and | 


damask roses of her youth, but she gath- 
ered and dried these leaves of the brier 
from habit. There was also hanging on 
the wall a looking-glass tilted forward at 
such an angle that the looker-in could see 
only his feet, with a steep ascent of carpet 


going up hill behind him. This looking 
glass possessed a brightly hued picture : 
the top, divided into two compartment, 
}on one side a lovely lady with a larg 
bonnet modestly concealing her face, yep, 
bare shoulders, leg-of-mutton sleeves, ay, 


a bag hanging on her arm; on the ot}, ’ 
old Father Time, scythe in hand, as if }y 
was intended as a warning to the loyel, 
lady that minutes were rapid and hj 


stroke sure. 


\4 
a 


‘Why do you keep your glass tilte 
forward so far that we can not look 
Miss Lois ?”’ Rast had once asked. 
Miss Lois did it from habit. But she 
answered: ‘' To keep silly girls from look 
ing at themselves while they are pretend 
}ing to talk to me. They say something, 
}and then raise their eyes quickly to se 
how they looked when they said it. J 
have known them keep a smile ora parti 
ular expression half a minute while thi 
| studied the effect—ridiculous calves!” 
‘*Calves have lovely eyes sometimes,’ 
said Rast. 
‘** Did I say the girls were ugly, Mast 
Pert? But the homely girls look too.” 
‘* Perhaps to see how they can improv 
| themselves.” 
| ‘* Perhaps,” said the old maid, dryly. 
| ‘* Pity they never learn!” 
} aed ies 
| In the sitting-room was a high chest of 
| 
| 


In it, 


drawers, an old clock, a chintz-covered 
settle, and two deep narrow old rocking 
| chairs, intended evidently for scant skirts; 
on an especial table was the family Bi 
ble, containing the record of the Hinsdale 
family from the date of the arrival of tly 
| Mayflower. Miss Lois’s prayer-book was 
| not there; it was up stairs in a bureau 
drawer. It did not seem to belong to the 
| old-time furniture of the rooms below, 
| nor to the Hinsdale Bible. 

The story of Miss Lois’s change from 
the Puritan to the Episcopal ritual might 
to-day fill a volume if written by one of 
those brooding, self-searching woman- 
minds of New England—those uncon 
scious, earnest egotists with introverted 
vision, who bring forth poetry beautiful 
sometimes to inspiration, but always pure- 
| ly subjective. “And if in such a volume 
the feelings, the arguments, and the 
change were all represented as sincere, 
conscientious, and prayerful, they would 
be represented with entire truth. Ney- 
ertheless, so complex are the influences 
which move our lives, and so deep the un- 
der-powers which we ourselves may not 
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always recognize, that it could be safely | 


uided by a man of the world as a com 
ment that Lois Hinsdale would never 
nave felt these changes, these doubts, 
these conflicts, if William Douglas had 
not been of another creed. 
lavs Douglas had a creed—the creed of 
- young bride. 
“Miss Hinsdale, we have come to offer | 
u our New-Year’s good wishes,”’ said 
taking off his cap and making a 
‘emonious bow. ‘‘Our equipage will 
wait outside. How charming is your 
apartment, madam ! 


( 
| 


motion of the hand, which 
‘“Which made the pies now cooling in 


he pantry, Rast Pronando, to whose fra- | 


rrance, I presume, 1 owe the honor of 
his visit.” 


“Not for myself, dear madam, but for | 


Anne. She has already confided to me 
that she feels a certain sinking sensation 
that absolutely requires the strengthen- 
ing influence of pie.” 


Anne laughed. 


the doorway. 

‘‘ Certainly,” replied Rast, seating him- 
self in one of the narrow rocking-chairs ; 
‘T have a number of subjects to discuss 
with our dear Miss Lois.” 

‘*Then I will leave you here, for Tita is 
waiting forme. I have promised to take 


them all over to Pére Michaux’s house | 


this afternoon.” 


groans on different keys. 


‘‘Have you? Then I'm going too,” | 


said Rast, rising. 

‘“Oh no, Rast; please do not,” said the 
girl, earnestly. ‘* When you go, it is quite 
a different thing—a frolic always.” 

‘*And why not?” said Rast. 

‘* Because the children go for religious 
instruction, as you well know;; it is their | 
faith, and I feel that I ought to give them 
such opportunities as I can to learn what 
it means.” 

‘‘Tt means mummery!” said Miss Lois, 
loudly and sternly. 

Anne glanced toward her old friend, 
but stood her ground firmly. ‘‘I must 
take them,” she said; ‘‘ I promised I would 


For in those | 


| then went on with her knitting. 


And yourself—how | 
Minerva-like the gleam of the eye, the 


‘Are you going to | 
stay long?’ she asked, still standing at | 





do so as long as they were children, and 
under my care. When they are older | 
they can choose for themselves.” 

‘**To whom did you make that promise, 
Anne Douglas ?”’ 


‘To Pére Michaux.” 

‘*And you call yourself a Protestant!” 

‘Yes; but I hope to keep a promise 
too, dear Miss Lois.” 

‘Why was it ever made?” 

‘* Pére Michaux required it, and—father 
allowed it.” 

Miss Lois rubbed her forehead, settled 
her spectacles with her first and third fin- 
gers, shook her head briskly once or twice 
to see if they were firmly in place, and 
W hat 
William Douglas allowed, how could she 
disallow ? 

Rast, standing by Anne’s side putting 
on his fur gloves, showed no disposition 
to yield. 

‘*Please do not come, Rast,” said the 
girl again, laying her hand on his arm. 

‘*T shall go to take care of you.” 

‘Tt is not necessary; we have old An- 
toine and his dogs, and the boys are to 
have a sled of their own. We shall be at 
home before dark, I think, and if not, the 
moon to-night is full.” 

‘* But I shall go,” said Rast. 

‘*Nonsense !” said Miss Lois. ‘‘ Of 
course you will not go; Anne is right. 
You romp and make mischief with those 
children always. Behave now, and you 
shall come back this evening, and Anne 
shall come too, and we will have apples 
and nuts and gingerbread, and Anne shall 
recite.” 


“Will you, Annet? Iwill yield if you 


| promise.” 
Miss Lois groaned—two short abrupt | 


‘Tf I must, I must,” said Anne, reluc- 
tantly. 

‘*Go, then, proud maid; speed upon 
your errand. And in the mean time, 


| Miss Lois, something fragrant and spicy 
|in the way of a reward now would not 
| come amiss, and then some music.” 


Among the possessions which Miss Lois 
had inherited from her aunt was a small 
piano. The elder Miss Hinsdale, sent into 
the world with an almost Italian love of 


| music, found herself unable to repress it 


even in cold New England; turning it, 
therefore, into the channel of the few 
stunted psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs of the day, she indulged it in a 
cramped fashion, like a full-flowing stream 
shut off and made to turn a mill. When 
the missionary spirit seized her in its fiery 
whirlwind, she bargained with it mentally 


| that her piano should be included; she 


represented to the doubting elder that it 
would be an instrument of great power 
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among the savages, and that even David | for generations. 


himself accompanied the 
well-stringed harp. 
he 


money 


ed: 
the 


liked a tuning-fork; and besides, 
which Miss Priscilla 


psalms with a | 
The elder still doubt- | 


Her ideas of Julict, of 
Ophelia, of Rosalind, and Cleopatra weye 


her own, and she never varied them: 


| very earnestness of her personations m 


would | 


pay for the transportation of * the instru- | 


as greatly 


ment’ w 


the young men. But as Miss Priscilla 


was a free agent, and quite determined, 
he finally decided, like 
leader, to allow what 


many another 
he could not 
vent, and the piano came, 


pre- 
It wasa small, 


old-fashioned instrument, which had been 
kept in tune by Dr. Douglas, and through 
inner life of Miss Lois, her 
hopes, aspirations, and disappointments, 
h 


ong years the 


needed for boots for | 


ad found expression through its keys. | 


It was a curious sight to see the old maid 
sitting at 
evening, the doors all closed, the shutters 
locked, no one stirring in the church 
Her playing was old 
fashioned, her hands stiff; she could not 


improvise, 


house save herself. 


and the range of the musie she 
knew was 
sciously it served to her all the purposes 
emotional expression. 
sad, she played ** China’; when she was 
hopeful, *‘Coronation.”” She made the 
bass heavy in dejection, and played the 
air in octaves when cheerful. 


of When she was 


The 
old piano was the only confidant of the 
hidden remains of youthful feeling buried 
in her heart. 

Rast played on the piano and the violin 
in an untrained fashion of his own, and 


only when she was entirely alone. 


her piano alone on a stormy | 


| knew. 


small and narrow, yet uncon- | 


She played | 


| novel in her life. 
| . * 
/est continued Anne’s theatre, 


Anne sang; they often had small concerts | 


in Miss Lois’s parlor. But a greater en 
tertainment lay in Anne’s recitations. 
These were all from Shakspeare. Not in 
vain had the chaplain kept her tied to its 


portions of the immortal text by heart, 
and had formed 
characters, who were to her real persons, 
although as different from flesh-and-blood 
people as are the phantoms of a dream. 
They were like spirits who came at her 
call, and lent her their personality; she 
could identify herself with them for the 
time being so completely, throw herself 
into the bodies and minds she had con- 
structed for them so entirely, that the ef- 
fect was startling, and all the more so be- 
cause her conceptions of the characters 


her own 


those that have ruled the dramatic stage 


the effect all the more extraordinary. 
Dr. Gaston had never heard these rec} 
tions of his pupil; William Douglas }, 
never heard them; either of these mey 
could have corrected her errors and ex 
plained to her her mistakes. She her: 


ae 


thought them too trifling for their not\ 
| it was only a way she had of amusing her 


| self. 


Even Rast, her playmate, found 
out by chance, coming upon her among 


| the cedars one day when she was Ophe!] 


and overhearing her speak several li: 
before she saw him; he immediately con 
stituted himself an audience of one, with. 
however, the peremptory manners of a 
throng, and demanded to hear all she 

Poor Anne! the great plays of the 
world had been her fairy tales; she knew 
no others. She went through her person- 
ations timidly, the wild forest her back- 
ground, the open air and blue Straits her 
scenery. The audience found fault, but, 
on the whole, enjoyed the performance, 
and demanded frequent repetitions. After 
a while Miss Lois was admitted into thi 
secret, and disapproved, and was curious, 
and listened, and shook her head, but end 
ed by liking the portraitures, which were 
in truth as fantastic as phantasmagoria. 
Miss Lois had never seen a play or read a 
For some time the for 
and more 
than once Miss Lois had taken afterno: 
walks, for which her conscience trouble 


hi 
} 
A 


| her: she could not decide whether it was 


right or wrong. But winter came, and 


| gradually it grew into a habit that Anne 
| should recite at the church-house now and 
pages year after year; she had learned, | 
almost unconsciously, as it were, large | 


then, the Indian servant who happened 
to be at that time the occupant of the 


| kitchen being sent carefully away for the 


ideals of the | 


evening, in order that her eye should not 


| be guiltily glued to the key-hole during 


the exciting visits of Ophelia and Juliet. 


| Anne was always reluctant to give these 


recitations now that she had an audience. 
‘*Out in the woods,” she said, ‘‘ I had only 
the trees and the silence. Inever thought 
of myself at all.” 

‘* But Miss Lois and I are as handsome 
as trees; and as to silence, we never say 
a word,” replied Rast. ‘*Come, Annet, 


you know you like it.” 
were girlish and utterly different from | 


‘* Yes; in—in one way I do.” 
‘Then let us take that way,” said Rast. 
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‘ pies ‘ ties farther toward the south. There was 
CHAPTER IV. | : 
| no dampness, no strong raw wind; only 
ke Winnipeg, Hudson Bay, Ottaway, and port- i oe : : f 
s innumerable; Chipeways, Gens de Terre, Les hous we would have droppt d softly to 
the ground in a straight line, as drop one 
vy, but sincere country, adorned with chains of | by one the broad leaves of the sycamore 
8, } vith h on still Indian summer days. The snow 
fir-trees. There is a naturalness in this travel- 
nd an unpretendingness, as in a Canadian win- ; a . 
here life fs preserved through low temperature | during the winter, and made thicker and 
nd frontier dangers by furs, and within a stout | thicker the soft mantle that covered the 
ut. He has truth and moderation worthy of the 
€ hintnsy sc long only to an intimate 3 re - 
of history, which belong only to an intimate | down, the villagers always knew that it 
pa 28 Pacis was warmer, for when the clouds were 
IMMEDIATELY after the early dinner the |  ‘*I think we shall have snow again to- 
little cavaleade set out for the hermitage morrow,” said old Antoine in his voyageur 
of its own at some distance from the vil- | René. Hast thou no conscience, Lebeau ?” 
lage island; to reach it they journeyed The two dogs, whose attention had been 
André riding, the other two drawing:| of André conveying something to his 
they were to take turns. Then came old | mouth, returned to their duty with a jerk, 
creatures with wide-spread, awkward legs, | little bells suddenly as they felt the swerve 
big paws, and toes turned in. René and | of the leaders back into the track. For 
of age and character, and as they guided | Michaux’s island, and another stretching 
the sledge they also kept an eye to the | off due eastward—the path of the carrier 
local one; it was not employed in carry- | sides these there were no other ice-roads; 
ing the mails, but was used by the vil-| the Indians and hunters came and went 
islands, the fishing grounds, or the Indian | was not in sight from the village; it was, 
villages on the mainland. Old Antoine | asthe boys said, around the corner. When 
preferred to walk. Snugly ensconced in | saw the mission church, the little fort, 
the sledge in a warm nest of furs was Tita, | and the ice-covered piers, when there was 
dark eyes, which were, however, most of | crowned with evergreens, then before 
the time closed: here there was nothing to | them rose a low island with its bare sum- 
out merrily in the clear air: the boys had | a straight line of smoke coming from its 
also adorned themselves with bells, and | chimney. It was still a mile distant, but 
was intensely bright, the blue heavens | one wished to ride; André, leaving his 
seemed full of its shafts, the ice below | place, took hold with the others, and the 
and south the dark evergreens of the | ata fine pace. 
mainland rose above the white, but to-| ‘* You could repose yourself there, ma- 
tended unbroken over the edge of the ho- | oughly approved the walking upon her 
rizon. Here they were smooth, covered | own two feet kept up—nay, even enjoyed 
hummocks and ridges, great blocks piled | ideas were more to his mind. 
against each other, and frozen solid ‘* But Llike it,” said Anne, smiling. ‘‘It 
rent had met and fought. The atmos-| and joyous, as though I had just heard 
phere was cold, but so pure and still that | some delightful news.” 


— Sounding names as any on the page of history | the even cold. <A feather thrown from a 

irs, the Weepers, and the like. An immense, 

s and rivers, covered with snows, with hemlocks 
oo itself was dry; it had fallen at intervals 
. water and land. When the flakes came 

ence; and he does not defer much to litera- 

steel-bound, the snow could not fall. 

of Pére Michaux, which was on an island | dialect. ‘‘ Step forward, then, genteelly, 
over the ice. The boys’ sled went first, | a little distracted by the backward vision 
Antoine and his dogs, wise-looking, sedate | and the other dogs behind all rang their 
Lebeau were the leaders; they were dogs | there was a track over the ice toward Pére 
younger dogs behind. The team was a| who brought the mails from below; be- 
lagers when they crossed to the various | as the bird flies. Pére Michaux’s island 
walked behind with Anne by his side: she | they had turned this point, and no longer 
nothine visible of her small self save her | nothing on the shore side save wild cliffs 
watch. The bells on the dogs sounded | mer trees, its one weather-beaten house, 
pranced along like colts. The sunshine | the boys ran along with new vigor. No 
elittered in shining lines; on the north | empty sled went on toward the hermitage 
ward the east and west the fields of ice ex- | demoiselle,” said Antoine, who never thor- 
with snow; there they were heaped in | —by this vigorous girl at his side. Tita’s 
that position where the wind and the cur- | makes me feel warm and strong, all awake 
breathing was easier than in many locali-| ‘‘ But the delightful news in reality, ma- 
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demoiselle—one hears not much of it up 
here, as I say to Jacqueline.” 

‘Look at the sky, the ice-fields; that is 
news every day, newly beautiful, if we will 
only look at it.” 

‘*Does mademoiselle think, then, that 
the ice is beautiful 7” 

‘Very beautiful,” replied the girl. 

The cold air had brought the blood to 
her cheeks, a gleaming light to her strong, 
fearless eyes that looked the sun in the 


| obstinate little cook allowed himself ¢ 


face without quailing. Old Antoine | 


caught the idea for the first time that she 
might, perhaps, be beautiful some day, 


and that night, before his fire, he repeated | 


the idea to his wife. 


‘*Bah!” said old Jacqueline; ‘‘ that is | 
one great error of yours, my friend. Have | 


you turned blind ?” 
‘I did not mean beautiful in my eyes, 
of course; but one kind of beauty pleases 


doubt, your own,” replied the Frenchman, 
bowing toward his withered, bright-eyed 


drawing down upon himself the epithe: 
of ‘‘imbécile,” the sallow little appreitics 
abandoned Paris, and in a fit of despajp 
took passage for America, very much as 
he might have taken passage for Hades 
vid the charcoal route. Having arrived 
in New York, instead of seeking a place 
where his knowledge, small as it was. 
would have been prized by exiled French 
men in a sauceless land, the despairing. 
{) 
drift into all sorts of incongruous situa. 
tions, and at last enlisted in the United 
States army, where, as he could play the 
flute, he was speedily placed in special 
service as member of the band. Poor 
Pierre! his flute sang to him only ‘ De- 
“ae 


nise! Denise! Sut the band- master 


thought it could sing other tunes as well. 


| and set him to work with the score before 
| him. It was while miserably performing 
me, thank the saints, and that is, without 


old spouse with courtly gravity. ‘But | 


men of another race, now, like those who 
come here in the summer, might they not 
think her passable ?” 

But old Jacqueline, although mollified, 


his part in company with six placid Ger- 
mans that Pere Michaux first saw poor 
Pierre, and recognizing a compatriot, 
spoke to him. Struck by the pathetic 
misery of his face, he asked a few ques- 
tions of the little flute-player, listened to 


| his story, and gave him the comfort and 


would not admit even this. A good young | 
laly, and kind, it was to be hoped she | 


would be content with the graces of piety, 
since she had not those of the other sort. 
Religion was all-merciful. 


any broken ice at its edge; it rose slight- 
ly from the beach in a gentle slope, the 
snow-path leading directly up to the house 
door. The sound of the bells brought 
Pére Michaux himself to the entrance. 
‘*KEnter, then, my children,” he said; 
‘‘and you, Antoine, take the dogs around 
to the kitchen. Pierre is there.”’ 

Pierre was a French cook. Neither 
conscience nor congregation requiring 
that Pére Michaux should nourish his in- 
ner man with half-baked or cindered dish- 
es, he enjoyed to the full the skill and 
affection of this small-sized old French- 
man, who, while learning in his youth 
the rules, exceptions, and sauces of his 
profession, became the victim of black 
melancholy on account of a certain De- 
nise, fair but cold-hearted, who, being em- 
ployed in a conservatory, should have 
been warmer. Perhaps Denise had her 
inner fires, but they emitted no gleam to- 
ward poor Pierre; and at last, after spoil 


help of sympathy and shillings, together 
with the sound of the old home accents, 
sweetest of all to the dulled ears. When 
the time of -enlistment expired, Pierre 
came westward after his priest: Pére Mi 


| chaux had written to him once or twice. 
The low island met the lake without | 


and the ex-cook had preserved the letters 
as a guide-book. He showed the heading 
and the postmark whenever he was at 
a loss, and travelled blindly on, handed 
from one railroad conductor to another 


| like a piece of animated luggage, until at 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


last he was put on board of a steamer, 
and, with some difficulty, carried west- 
ward; for the sight of the water had con- 
vinced him that he was to be taken on 
some unknown and terrible voyage. 

The good priest was surprised and touch- 
ed to see the tears of the little man, stained, 
weazened, and worn with travel and grief ; 
he took him over to the hermitage in his 
sharp-pointed boat, which skimmed the 
crests of the waves, the two sails wing- 
and-wing, and Pierre sat in the bottom. 
and held on with a death-grasp. As soon 
as his foot touched the shore, he declared. 
with regained fluency, that he would ney- 
er again enter a boat, large or small, as 
long as he lived. He never did. In vain 
Pére Michaux represented to him that he 


ing two breakfasts and a dinner, and | could earn more money in a city, in vain 

















ANNE. 





‘im with kind persons speaking his own 
tongue, who would procure a good situa- 
tion for him; Pierre was obstinate. He 
listened, assented to all, but when the | 
time came refused to go. 

Are you or are you not going to send | 
us that cook of yours?’ wrote Father 
(George at the end of two years. ‘‘ This is 
the fifth time I have made ready for him.” | 

‘He will not go,” replied Pére Mi- 
chaux at last; ‘tit seems that I must re- | 


he offered to send him Eastward and place 
] 


sien myself.” 

‘If your Pére Michaux is handsomer 
than I am,” said Dr. Gaston one day to | 
Anne, ‘‘it is because he has had something 
yalatable to eat all this time. In a long | 
course of years saleratus tells.” | 

Pére Michaux was indeed a man of no- 


ble bearing; his face, although benign, | 


wore an expression of authority, which 
came from the submissive obedience of his 
flock, who loved him as a father and re- 


vered him as a pope. His parish, a dio- | 


cese in size, extended over the long point 
of the southern mainland; over the many 
islands of the Straits, large and small, 
some of them unnoted on the map, yet in- 
habited perhaps by a few half-breeds, oth- 
ers dotted with Indian farms; over the vil- 


lage itself, where stood the small weather- | 
beaten old Church of St. Jean: and over | 


the dim blue line of northern coast, as far 
as eye could reach or priest could go. 
His roadways were over the water, his 
carriage a boat; in the winter, a sledge. 
He was priest, bishop, governor, judge, 
and physician; his word was absolute. 
His party-colored flock referred all their 
disputes to him, and abided by his deci- 
sions—questions of fishing-nets as well as 
questions of conscience, cases of jealousy 
together with cases of fever. He stood 
alone. He was not propped. He had the 
rare leader’s mind. Thrown away on that 
wild Northern border? Not any more 


than Bishop Chase in Ohio, Captain John | 
Smith in Virginia, or other versatile and | 
autocratic pioneers. Many a man can | 


lead in cities and in camps, among prece- 
dents and rules, but only a born leader 
can lead in a wilderness where he must 
make his own rules and be his own prece- 
dent every hour. 

The dogs trotted cheerfully, with all 
their bells ringing, around to the back 
door. Old Pierre detested dogs, yet al- 
ways fed them with a strange sort of con- 
scientiousness, partly from compassion, 


partly from fear. He could never accus- 
tom himself to the trains. To draw, he 
said, was an undoglike thing. Tosee the 
creatures rush by the island on a moon- 





light night over the white ice, like dogs 


, of a dream, was enough to make the hair 
elevate itself. 


‘* Whose hair?” Rast had demanded. 
‘Yours, or the dogs’ ?” For young Pro- 
nando was a frequent visitor at the her- 
mitage, not as pupil or member of the 
flock, but as a candid young friend, ad- 


| miring impartially both the priest and his 


cook, 

‘** Hast thou brought me again all those 
wide-mouthed dogs, brigands of unheard- 
of and never-to-be-satisfied emptiness, 
robbers of all things ?”? demanded Pierre, 
appearing at the kitchen door, ladle in 
hand. Antoine’s leathery cheeks wrin- 
kled themselves into a grin as he unhar- 
nessed his team, all the dogs pawing and 
howling, and striving to be first at the en- 
trance of this domain of plenty. 

‘* Hold thyself quiet, René. Wilt thou 
take the very sledge in, Lebeau ?” he said, 


| apostrophizing the leaders. But no soon- 


er was the last strap loosened than all the 
dogs by common consent rushed at and 
over the little cook and into the kitehen 
in a manner which would have insured 
them severe chastisement in any other 
kitchen in the diocese. Pierre darted 
about among their gaunt yellow bodies, 
railing at them for knocking down his 
pans, and calling upon all the saints to 
witness their rapacity; but in the mean 
time he was gathering together quickly 
fragments of whose choice and savory 
qualities René and Lebeau had distinct 
remembrance, and the other dogs antici- 
pation. They leaped and danced around 
him on their awkward legs and shambling 
feet, bit and barked at each other, and 
rolled on the floor ina heap. Any where 
else the long whip would have curled 
around their lank ribs, but in old Pierre’s 
kitchen they knew they were safe. With 
a fiercely delivered and eloquent selection 
from the strong expressions current in the 
Paris of his youth, the little cook made 
his way through the snarling throng of 
yellow backs and legs, and emptied his 
pan of fragments on the snow outside. 
Forth rushed the dogs, and cast them- 
selves in a solid mass upon the little heap. 

‘* Hounds of Satan?” said Pierre. 

‘‘They are, indeed,” replied Antoine. 
‘*But leave them now, my friend, and 
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close the door, since vyarmth is a blessed 
gift,” 

But Pierre still stood on the threshold, 
every now and then darting out to ad- 
minister a rap to the gluttons, or to pull 
forward the younger and weaker ones. 
He presided with exactest justice over the 
whole repast, and ended by bringing into 
the kitchen a forlorn and drearily ugly 
young animal that had not obtained his 
share on account of the preternaturally 
quick side snatchings of Lebeau. To this 
dog he now presented an especial banquet 
in an earthen dish behind the door. 

‘Tf there is anything I abhor, it is the 
animal called dog,” he said, seating him- 
self at last, and wiping his forehead. 

**That is plainly evident,” replied old 
Antoine, gravely. 

In the mean time, Anne, Tita, and the 
boys had thrown off their fur cloaks, and 
entered the sitting-room. Pére Michaux 
took his seat in his large arm-chair near 
the hearth, Tita curled herself on a cush- 
ion at his feet, and the boys sat together 
on a wooden bench, fidgeting uneasily, 
and trying to recall a faint outline of their 
last lesson, while Anne talked to the priest, 
warming first one of her shapely feet, then 
the other, as she leaned against the man- 
tel, inquiring after the health of the birds, 
the squirrels, the fox, and the tame eagle, 
Pére Michaux’s companions in his her- 
mitage. The appearance of the room was 
peculiar, yet picturesque and full of com- 
fort. It was a long, low apartment, the 
walls made warm in the winter with skins 
instead of tapestry, and the floor carpeted 
with blankets; other skins lay before the 
table and fire mats. The furniture 
was rude, but cushioned and decorated, as 
were likewise the curtains, in a fashion 
unique, by the hands of half-breed wo- 
men, who had vied with each other in the 
work; their primitive embroidery, whose 
long stitches sprang to the centre of the 
curtain or cushion, like the rays of a ris- 
ing sun, and then back again, was as un- 
like modern needle-work as the vase-pic- 
tured Egyptians, with eyes in the sides of 
their heads, are like a modern photograph ; 
their patterns, too, had come down from 
the remote ages of the world called the 
New, which is, however, as old as the con- 
tinent across the seas. Guns and fish- 
ing-tackle hung over the mantel, a lamp 
swung from the centre of the ceiling, lit- 
tle singing-birds flew into and out of their 
open cages near the windows, and the 


as 


| their front doors were barred, for t] 








| tame eagle sat solemnly on his pereh at 
the far end of the long room. 
rels and the fox were visible in their q. 


The Squir- 
: 4ar- 
ters, peeping out at the new-comers; }yt 
hey 
had broken parole, and were at present iy 
disgrace. The ceiling was planked wit} 
wood, which had turned to a dark cinna- 
mon hue; the broad windows let in the 
sunshine on three sides during the day. 
and at night were covered with heavy « ur- 
tains, all save one, which had but a single 
thickness of red cloth over the glass, with 
a candle behind which burned 
so that the red gleam shone far across the 
ice, like a winter light-house for the froz- 
en Straits. More than one despairing 
man, lost in the cold and darkness, had 
caught its ray, and sought refuge, with a 
thankful heart. The broad deep fire-place 

of this room was its glory: the hearts of 

giant logs glowed there: it was a fire to 

dream of on winter nights, a fire to paint 

on canyas for Christmas pictures to hang 

on the walls of barren furnace-heated 

houses, a fire to remember before that noi- 

some thing, a close stove. Around this 

fire-place were set like tiles rude bits of 

pottery found in the vicinity, remains of 

an earlier race, which the half- breeds 
brought to Pere Michaux whenever their 
ploughs upturned them —arrow- heads, 

shells from the wilder beaches, little green 
pebbles from Isle Royale, agates, and frag- 
ments of fossils, the whole forming a 
rough mosaic, strong in its story of the 
region. From two high shelves the fa- 
thers of the Church and the classies of the 
world looked down upon this scene. But 
Pére Michaux was no bookworm; his 
books were men. The needs and faults 
of his flock absorbed all his days, and, 
when the moon was bright, his evenings 
also. ‘‘There goes Pére Michaux,” said 
the half-breeds, as the broad sail of his 
boat went gleaming by in the summer 
night, or the sound of his sledge bells came 
through their closed doors; ‘* he has been 
to see the dying wife of Jean,” or ‘‘ to car- 
ry medicine to Francois.” On the wild 
nights and the dark nights, when no one 
could stir abroad, the old priest lighted 
his lamp, and fed his mind with its old- 
time nourishment. But he had nothing 
modern; nonewspapers. The nation was 
to him naught. He was one of a small 
but distinctly marked class in America 
that have a distaste for and disbelief in the 
present, its ideals, thoughts, and actions, 


all night. 
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nd turn for relief to the past; they rep- | when translated into actual life, where 
wesent areaction. This class is made up| something less purely self-engrossed, if 
of foreigners like the priest, of native- | even less saintly, is apt to make the house- 
born citizens with artistic tastes who have | hold wheels run more smoothly.  Tita’s 
lived much abroad, modern Tories who | religious ideas perplexed Anne, angered 
recvet the Revolution, High-Church Epis- | Miss Lois, and sometimes wearied even 
opalians who would like archbishops and | the priest himself. The little creature 
. Establishment, restless politicians who | aspired to be absolutely perfect, and she 
ek an empire—in all, a very small num- | was perfect in rule and form. Whatever 
ber compared with the mass of the nation | was said to her in the way of correction 
at large, and not important enough to be | she turned and adjusted to suit herself; 
counted at all numerically, yet not with-| her mental ingenuity was extraordinary. 
out its influence. And not without its| Anne listened to the child with wonder; 
use too, its members serving their coun- | but Pére Michaux understood and treated 
try, unconsciously perhaps, but powerful- | with kindly carelessness the strong self- 
ly, by acting as a balance to the self-as- | ism, which he often encountered among 
serting blatant conceit of the young na-| older and deeply devout women, but not 
tion—a drag on the wheels of its too-rap- | often in a girl so young. Once the elder 
idly speeding car. They are a sort of | sister asked with some anxiety if he 
Mordeeai at the gate, and are no more} thought Tita was tending toward con- 
disturbed than he was by being in a mi-| ventual life. 
nority. In any great crisis this element ‘**Oh no,” replied the old man, smiling; 
is fused with the rest at once, and disap- | ‘‘ anything but that.” 
years; but in times of peace and prosper- ‘* But is she not remarkably devout ?” 
ty up it comes again, and lifts its scornful ‘* As Parisiennes in Lent.” 
i **But it is Lent with her all the year 
round,” 

‘* That is because she has not seen Paris 


| 
i 


voice. 

Pére Michaux occupied himself first 
with the boys. The religious education 
of Louis, Gabriel, and André was not | yet.” 
complex—a few plain rules that three ‘*But we can not take her to Paris,” 
colts could have learned almost as well, | said Anne, in perplexity. 
provided they had had speech. But the | ‘What should I do if I had to reply 
priest had the rare gift of holding the at- | to you always, mademoiselle 7” said the 
tention of children while he talked with | priest, smiling, and patting her head. 
them, and thus the three boys learned| ‘* You mean that lam dull?’ said Anne, 
from him gradually and almost uncon-|a slight flush rising in her cheeks. ‘*I 
sciously the tenets of the faith in which | have often noticed that people thought 
their young mother had lived and died. | me so.” 

The rare gift of holding the attention of ‘*T mean nothing of the kind. But by 
boys+—O poor Sunday-school teachers all} the side of your honesty we all appear 
over the land, ye know how rare that gift | like tapers when the sun breaks in,” said 
is—ye who must keep restless little heads | Pére Michaux, gallantly. Still, Anne 

° : | 4 : . 
and hands quiet while some well-mean- | could not help thinking that he did think 
ing but slow, long-winded, four-syllabled | her dull. 
| 





man ‘‘addresses the children.”’ It is some- To-day she sat by the window, looking 
times the superintendent, but more fre- | out over the ice. The boys, dismissed 
quently a visitor, who beams through his | from their bench, had, with the sagacity 
spectacles benevolently upon the little | of the dogs, gone immediately to the 
flock before him, but has no more power | kitchen. The soft voice of Tita was re- 
over them than a penguin would have} peating something which sounded like 
over a colony of sparrows. a litany to the Virgin, full of mystic 

But if the religion of the boys was sim- | phrases, a selection made by the child 
ple, that of Tita was of a very different | herself, the priest requiring no such reci- 
nature; it was as complex, tortuous, un- | tation, but listening, as usual, patiently, 
resting, as personal and minute in detail, | with his eyes half closed, as the old-time 
as some of those religious journals we | school-teacher listened to Wirt’s deserip- 
have all read, diaries of every thought, | tion of Blennerhasset’s Island. Pére Mi- 
pen-photographs of every mood, wonder- | chaux had no mystical tendencies. His 
ful to read, but not always comfortable | life was too busy; in the winter it was 
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too cold, and in the summer the sunshine | writers: the flora of the region, its mj 


was too brilliant, on his Northern isl- 
and, for mystical thoughts. At present. 
through Tita’s recitation, his mind was 


occupied with a poor fisherman’s family | 


over on the mainland, to whom on the 
morrow he was going to send assistance. 


The three boys came around on the out- | 


side, and peered through the windows to 
see whether the lesson was finished. Anne 


ordered them back by gesture, for they | 
were bareheaded, and their little faces red | 


} 


with the cold. But they pressed their 
noses against the panes, glared at Tita, 
and shook their fists. ‘‘It’s all ready,” 
they said, in sepulchral tones, putting 
their mouths to the crack under the sash, 
‘and it’s a pudding. Tell her to hurry 
up, Annet.” 

But Tita’s murmuring voice went stead- 
ily on, and the Protestant sister would 
not interrupt the little Catholie’s recita 
tion; she shook her head at the boys, and 
motioned to them to go back to the kitch 
en. But they danced up and down to 
warm themselves, rubbed their little red 
ears with their hands, and then returned 
to the crack, and roared in chorus, ‘* Tell 
her to hurry up; we shall not have time | 
to eat it.” 

‘True,’ said Pére Michaux, overhear- | 
ing this triple remonstranee. ‘* That will | 
do for to-day, Tita.” 

‘But I have not finished, my father. 

** Another time, child.” 

‘**T shall recite it, then, at the next les- 
son, and learn besides as much more; and 


‘5 


the interruption was not of my making, 
but a crime of those sacrilegious boys,” 
said Tita, gathering her books together. 
The boys, seeing Pére Michaux rise from | 
his chair, ran back around the house to | 
announce the tidings to Pierre; the priest 
came forward to the window. 

‘‘That is the mail-train, is it not ?”” said 
Anne, looking at a black spot coming up 
the Strait from the east. 

‘Tt is due,” said Pére Michaux; ‘but | 
the weather has been so cold that I hard- 
ly expected it to-day.” He took down a | 
spy-glass, and looked at the moving speck. | 
‘Yes it is the train. Ican see the dogs, 
and Denis himself. I will go over to| 
the village with you, I think. I expect | 
letters.” 

Pére Michaux’s correspondence was 
large. From many a college and mis- 
sion station came letters to this hermit of 
the North, on subjects as various as the 


| eralogy, the Indians and their history 
| the lost grave of Father Marquette rhe 
these later days said to have been found). 
the legends of the fur-trading times, the 
existing commerce of the lakes, the fish- 
eries, and kindred subjects were mixe 
with discussions kept up with fellow T, 
in and Greek scholars exiled at f: 
Southern stations, with games of c¢} 
played by letter, with recipes for sauces. 
and with humorous skirmishing with 
| New York priests on topics of the day, in 
which the Northern hermit often had the 
best of it. 
A hurrah in the kitchen, an opening of 
doors, a clattering in the hall, and thy 


i 


| boys appeared, followed by old Pierre, 
| bearing aloft a pudding enveloped in 


steam, exhaling fragrance, and beautiful 


| with raisins, currants, and citron—rari 


ties regarded by Louis, Gabriel, and André 
with eager eyes. 

‘* But it was for your dinner,” said Anne, 
**Ttis still for my dinner. Butit would 


qQ 
have lasted three days, and now it will 


| end its existence more honorably in one,” 


replied the priest, beginning to cut gener- 
ous slices. 

Tita was the last to come forward. She 
felt herself obliged to set down all the 
marks of her various recitations in a 


| small note-book after each lesson; she 
| kept a careful record, and punished or re- 


warded herself accordingly, the punish- 
ments being long readings from some re- 
ligious book in her corner, murmured 
generally half aloud, to the exasperation 
of Miss Lois when she happened to be 
present, Miss Lois having a vehement dis- 
like for ‘ Indeed, the little, 
soft, persistent murmur sometimes made 
even Anne think that the whole family 
bore their part in Tita’s religious penances. 
3ut what could be said to the child? Was 


‘sing-song.”’ 


| she not engaged in saving her soul ? 


The marks being at last all set down, 
she took her share of pudding to the fire, 
and ate it daintily and dreamily, enjoying 
it far more than the boys, who swallowed 
too hastily ; far more than Anne,who liked 
the simplest food. The priest was the 
only one present who appreciated Pierre's 
skill as Tita appreciated it. ‘‘It is déli- 
cieux,”’ she said, softly, replacing the 
spoon in the saucer, and leaning back 
against the cushions with half-closed eyes. 

‘“Will you have some more, then?’ 
said Anne. 
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Tita shook her head, iad waved away 

sister impatiently. 

‘She is as thorough an epicure as I 
im.” said the priest, 
vay from the poetry of a dish to be ask- 

) eat more.” 


smiling; 


nd 
ir 
near by. 


It was now time to start homeward, a 
Pere Michaux’s sledge made its appe: 
ance, coming from a little islet 
Old Pierre would not have dogs upon his 
hores ; 

himself every morning, at the 

of much time and trouble, 
hat the half-breed in charge had not neg 
ed them. The result was that Pére 
chaux’s dogs were known as far as they 

ild be seen by their fat 
otundities in dog-tles 

hundred miles. 


ex- 


to see 


sides, the only 
sh within a circle of 
Pére 
take Tita with him in his mein 
>t] rat Anne might ride also; but 
o girl declined with a smile, saying 
she liked the walk. 

not wait for 


dogs can go 


in 


us, sir,” 
much 


‘po 
your faster 
IPs. 
But 
journey in company with them; and they 
ill started together from the house door, 
where Pierre stood in his red skull-cap 
farewell. The sledges glided 

down the little slope to the } 
shot out on the 


keeping 


bowing 
each 
white ice, the two drivers 
by the side of their teams, 


boys racing along in advance, and Anne 


walking with her quick elastic step by the | 


side of Pére Michaux’s conveyance, talk- 
ing to him with the animation which al- 
s came to her in the open air. The 
color+mounted in her cheeks; with 
head held erect she seemed to breathe with 
delight, and to rejoice in the clear sky, 
the cold, the crisp sound of her own foot- 
steps, while her eyes followed the cliffs of 
the shore-line crowned with evergreens 

savage cliffs which the short summer 
could hardly soften. The sun sank to- 
ward the west, the air grew colder; 


way 


‘it takes | supper and sleep to-night,” 
| chaux ; 
| this ev 


| keeping straig 


Michaux wish- | 


the | 


| 


she said; | 
than 


| beau waited composedly 

| done; 
| 

, and | ner and started on, t} 


the | 


| on each side, 
set shining strangely 


mail-train advancing rapidly from the 


| east in a straight line. 


‘*Denis is determined to have a good 
said Pére Mi 
“no camp to make in the snow 
rening.’’ Some minutes later the 
mail - train the gaunt old dogs 
which drew the ; sledge never even turn- 
ing their head ze at the party, but 

] having come ina di- 


passed, 


s to gi 


it on, 


yet he went over to the other | rect line, without a break, from the point, 


ten miles distant. The young 
Antoine's team pricked up their ea 
betrayed a disposition to rush after the 
mail-train; then René and Lebeau, after 
looking around once after turn- 
1 their iws more than usual 
as they walked, anc 
ly, at length 
their haunches, 
And thou ar 
and thou too, Lel 
‘To waste breath 


} 
dogs i 


1 
and 


rs, 


or twice, 


ing i creat 


i¢ le link or bae k re sol 
‘liberately 

stop} ped the 

t entirely 


ute 


pi 
1] 
de 


sat down on 
sledg 
ht, Rene 
Antoine. 
mail-train 
at a gallop is worthy only of young-dog 
silliness.” 


and Cc. 

rig 

eau,” said old 
following a 


So saying he administered to the reere- 


the priest preferred to make the | ant m¢ mbers of the team enough chastise- 


ment to make them forget the 
ence of mail-trains, 


very exist- 
while René and Le- 
to 
in a dignified man 
1e yo 


see stice 


ju 
they then rose 
incer dogs fol 
with abject humility. As 
they came nearer the village the western 
pass opened out before them, a 
row with the 
and the glow of the 
through, 


low ing how 

long nar- 
> 

lin 


red sun 


vista of ice, dark shore 


, : 
as though 


|it came from a tropical country beyond. 


her A 
}a moving 


| . 
| Baffin Bay. 


Tita 


drew the furs over her head, and vanished | 


from sight, riding along in her nest half | comment. 
The boys | 


asleep, listening to the bells. 
still ran and pranced, but more, perhaps, 
from a sense of honor than from natural 
hilarity. 
ing their turns in the s sledge now, and | 
more slow in coming out from the furs 
upon call; still, they kept on. 


| Pe ace 
| See it in cities, 


As the | 


track turned little by little, following the | 


line of the shore, they came nearer to the 


A sledge was crossing down in the west 

the scene was as wild 
and arctic as if they had been travelling on 
The busy priest gave little 
attention to the scene, and the others 
all the winters of their lives had seen 
nothing else: the Bedouins the great 
desert is nothing’ Anne neted every fea- 
ture and hue g@ the picture, but 
sciously. Ske’ saw it all, 
Still, she saw it. 

many times in a 
in lighted dra 


in gladness, and in sorrow, and more than 


speck ; 


in 


uncon- 
ithout 
She 
fter 
wing 


but W 
was to 
it again 


see years— 


rooms, 


They were more exact in tak- | once through a mist of tears. 


Later in the evening, when the moon 
was shining brightly, and she was on her 
way home from the church-house with 
Rast, she saw a sledge moving toward the 


northern point. ‘‘There is Pére Mi- 
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said. | 


Then, after a moment, ‘‘Do you know, 
Rast, he thinks me dull.” 
‘* He would not if he had seen you this 


evening,” 


chaux, on his way home,” she 


ment of certain bits of wood, which 
| planed, filed, saw-cut, scratched, sand 


| 
| pered, carved, pegged, glued, and 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WTA 
sete os 


nished; but to give it the soul requires the 
| highest capability of human intelligen; 
Hands must 


replied her companion. 


seme sae 


A deep flush, visible even in the moon- 
light, came into the girl’s face. ‘* Do not 
kx me to recite again,” she pleaded; ‘* I 
You must let me do what I feel 


work in a material whi 
though easier to cut than metal, can 
be kept up to the same degree of precision 
Fingers must be subservient to brain. 
| For a guide you must have the fin 


can not. 


is there wrong in reciting 


is right.” 
“What 


preciation of tone quality. 
Shakspeare ?” 


If with me 
| chanical dexterity you possess the ne 
‘‘Tdo not know. But something comes | cessary fineness of ear, your wooden « 
will give out the sound of a Guar 
rius, a Steiner, or an Amati. The tric 
|of it all is so subtle that he who make 


a good violin is no longer a servile ii 


=e 


over me at times, and I am almost swept | 
I can not bear to think of the feel- 


away. 


ie 


ing.” 
‘Then don’t,”’ said Rast. 
* You do not understand me.” 


a 
ego 4 * 








‘*T don’t believe you understand your- 
self: girls seldom do.” 

‘Why ?” 

‘‘Let me beg you not to fall into the 
power of that uncomfortable word, An- 
net. 
never it. 


use They never ask a single 
question.” 


But how can they learn, then ?” 


| tator. V 
| be quite within the scope of a good pat- 
| tern-maker, but a really fine violin, sucl 


A commonplace instrument 1 


1 


las a great soloist will accept, one per 


Walters says women of the world | 


‘*By observation,” replied young Pro- | 


nando, oracularly. 


Ty 
vi 


SOME GREAT .VIOLINS. 
N Pavia, many years ago, a great soloist 
had printed on his concert bills, 


“ Pagar 


| 


Disearding the florid style of concert pro- 
crammes, this sentence, literally transla- 


1: ” 


iini fard sentire il suo violino. 


fect throughout the whole register, one 
that responds to the least touch of the fin 


ger, that makes a pure and unalloyed 
sound, with the tone quality, whether you 


| just touch it, or rasp it with your bow 
| well, that 


is nothing less than a chef 


Voeuvre, Why, there are only four pr 


| ple to-day in the world who can turn you 
| out such an instrument. 


| looks of the violin are secondary. 
| Ole Bull’s Gaspar di Salo. 


; me. 


ted, would mean, ‘*‘ Paganini will cause his | 


violin to be heard.” But taking sentire 
in its more primitive sense, the head-line 
might thus be rendered, ‘‘ Paganini will 
nake his violin be felt.” 
sound lil 


Does this not 
1iomage paid by a musician to 
instrument? That finely organized 
cerebral tissue, that marvellous digital 
dexterity, that muscular power, all these 
gifts Paganini was conscious of possess- 
ing, yet in his estimation that box of wood 
with its catgut strings demanded a recog- 
nition, and had to be individualized. If 
there came to greet his performance great 
salvos of applause, so much was due to 
his brain and fingers, but then a certain 


ike |] 


his 


| good graces of Ole 


The quality of tone must come first ; the 
Here is 
The grand old 
master has just put it on the table before 
The violin is still warm from the 
nervous hand of the performer, and its final 
vibration has not yet ceased. Though I re- 
member that adage, ‘‘ Love me, love my 
dog,” and trusting to be always in 
3ull, I think this Gas- 
par di Salo is as ugly a violin as I ever saw. 
Its outline is uneven; on its face the var- 


} 
ha 
Lit 


| nish is of an ugly brown; on the back it 


|is much better. 


portion of the vivas was to be allotted to | 


the violin. 

Violin making in its perfection is one 
of the most difficult of callings. It is ap- 
parently nothing more than the adjust- 


If the wildest of violin 
virtuosi, those who go for looks, were to 
see this violin hanging in a pawnbroker’s 
shop in Chatham Street, they would pass 
it by without a second look. JI examine 
it more closely. I have been delighted 
with its masculine, robust sound. Iam, 
as far as my ears go, positive it has the 
great tone quality. I call on my reason- 
ing faculties, and argue over the instru- 
ment, just as if, in an archeological study, 
I wanted to get at the idea of some primi- 
tive shape. JI soon ‘find that something 
which this violin has impressed on all fu- 
ture makers of violins. The master plays 
the instrument for me again and again. 
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[ may not like it quite as muchas an Ama- | as when it was made. It once belonged 
ti Lam intimately acquainted with, but I | to Dancla, a well-known professor of the 
am delighted with its amazing tone. Just | Conservatoire. Inside is the label: ** Nico- 
as Ole Bull says—‘‘It is not so loud, but | laus Amati. Cremona. Hieronymus, Fil 
reaches so far.” I must respect it, for I | ac Antonium Nepos fecit 1661.” Ido not 
m positive that, made some time between | always lay great stress on labels, for there 


1560 and 1610, this violin laid down the | is nothing easier than to counterfeit these 


mue of tone quality which we have loved | bits of paper, but this one is authentic 
from that time until now. levery way. Even if the ticket were want- 

Lam indebted to Ole Bull for the pho- | ing, the violin would be an Amati. It is 
tographs of his Gaspar di Salo, which has | the most graceful of instruments, and 
certainly a more distinguished history | though in constant use, is admirable for 


than any other instrument in the world. | its purity and limpidity of tone. These 
Gaspar di Salo made it, and Benventito 
(Cellini earved the seroll. This is the vio- 

1 known for years as the Treasury violin 
of Innspruck. I have read innumerable 
descriptions of this violin, in the prepara- 
tion of this article, and must declare that 
all accounts of the instrument are defi- 
cient, because the examination was made 
through the glass of aecase. This Gaspar 


Amatis were a whole family of violin mak- 
ers, and of them all Nicholas was the most 
distinguished. Amati necks and scrolls 
may be copied with advantage, and the 
illustration shows their peculiar grace. 


To obtain my Straduarius was no easy 
task. I never was aware before I under- 
took violin tracking that there were so 
many ‘‘Strads” in New York—at least in 
di Salo is the aeme of work, and is abso- | the opinion of violin players. When I 
lutely perfect in all its details. Mechan-| noted down the number of profession- 
ical execution combined with art can not | als and amateurs who had ‘‘Strads,” I 
co further. Its varnish is peculiar, very | became for a while almost sure that some 
light, uniform, and there are no dark | time toward the close of the seventeenth 
shades on it. From the ornamentation | century Anthony Straduarius must have 
on it one would think it to be undersized, | commenced shipping his violins by the 
and it has been so described; but it is quite | crateful to America. I soon narrowed 
afull model. Its preservation is perfect. | down my list from hundreds to ten, and 
The carved head has been daintily color- | of these ten I had to expunge from my 
ed. Had viols been in vogue when the | list nine, until but one was left. This 
Queen of Sheba came to Solomon, and had | notable instrument, which the illustration 
shows, is a Simon Pure Straduarius, and 
belongs to H. C. Havemeyer, Esq., of New 
York. Isuppose its date is of about 1700. 
Somehow or other Straduarius has fallen 
venuto head, with its graceful carving, | from grace within the last fifteen years, 
why, then their delirium might be for- | and why I can not tell. He lived to be 
given. Isuppose it was made about 1590. | past ninety, and possibly in his old age 

Ole Bull made his début in the United | some one else made violins for him, and 
States with this noted instrument, but it is, 
perhaps, too delicate for constant concert 
work. I can not call it a parade violin. 





the king the musical accomplishments of 
David, he would have played her a sere- 
nade on it. Violin enthusiasts get crazed 
about old serolls. Did they see this Ben- 


they were not good. 

I come now to violins made by Giu- 
seppe Antonius Guarnerius. Joseph, it 
I heard it many years ago. I rather ob- | is said, had Straduarius for a master, and 
ject to mentioning values, as the prices of | Joseph profited thereby. But genius is 
violins are not quotable like stocks, but | eccentric, and Guarnerius took to drink, 
I think that if Ole Bull were to ask 
$10,000 for this Gaspar di Salo-Benvenuto 
Cellini, a telegraphic dispatch from a cer- 
tain city in the United States would beat 
by two weeks or so the half-dozen offers 
of purchase which would come from Eng- 
land. ever was made. 

I offer what I believe to be the best I venture to say that the traditions 
type of the Nicholas Amati in the United | of the violin maker's art had not been 
States. It is the property of Dr. S. B. | lost. When Vuillaume died in France 


Tuthill, of Brooklyn, and is just as perfect | in 1873, a great master luthier passed 


and made the superbest violins when he 
was sober, and the meanest ones when he 
was tipsy. But if you ever do get a Giu- 
seppe Guarnerius, made when he was in a 
normal condition, you have the choicest 
instrument, according to my belief, that 
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away. I thought then that there was no | 


Some 
years ago, however, I insisted that we 
had a very wonderful violin maker in 
the United States. 


man who could take his place. 


Such an announce- 
ment caused some little surprise, and al- 
though not held then exactly to task for 
such an opinion, what I had written was 
much commented upon. Since that time 

1878—I am happy to state that my judg- 
ment has not only received the corrobora- 
tion of the most distinguished foreign in- 
strumentalists who have come to this coun- 
try, but that leading experts who write on 
these topics, and know about what they 
write, have confirmed my opinion. It 
may be that special ingenuity in tool 
making has helped in the task, but I 
must put aside this purely material por 
tion of violin making, and insist that Mr. 
W. E. Colton never could have made his 
instruments without absolute familarity 
with the tone qualities of all the great vi- 
olins of the world. 





It is possible for a 
self-taught artist to paint a picture, even 
if he has never seen an old master, but a 
violin maker who has never heard the 
instruinents of Italy can not create the 
sound of the Cremonese or Brescians. 
Without having listened to the nightin- 
gale, it were folly for any one to try and 
invent this bird-song. Does this maker 
dare to turn out a violin that looks as 
new as a loaf of fresh bread ? 
] 


| tration of a Colton instrument, a 


|and a Guarnerius. 


Such is | 


the stupidity of public opinion that the 
musical world will have and must have a 


violin that shall look three hundred years 


age, people hink, and I suppose this idea 
could never be displaced by any amount 
of reasoning. 

Of course, then, these Colton violins are 
old. Unless they looked as old as time, 


preciate them; but, inside, he refuses to 
tamper with his violin. Outside, they are 
of the time of Henry of Navarre; inside, 
of the period of President Hayes. I defy 


any human being, even those keen and | privation, and dashed the violin on the 





quality of sound—that precise tone 


qual 


ity that I have been harping about. The, 


violins are not only ‘‘those eye violins 
Mr. Charles Reade writes about so cleye) 
ly in his Lost Art Revived, but they ay 
ear violins. My pictures of violins would 
not be complete if I did not give an jllys 
copy of a Guarnerius, owned by Mr. H 
Havemeyer, of New York. 

Some one might ask me, ‘‘ How ea) 
you tell whether American instruments 
are up to the Italian standards?” \\ 
answer would be quite a practicable one 
Here is a standard, an Amati, a Steiner 
If you have the ear, 
and one of these old violins is played upon 
all you have to do is to listen. Then try 
the American violin, and if it is not as 
good in sound, why, reject it. As to the 
material differences, the imitative art. 
neither you nor I can find that out. Thi 
biography of the instrument is written on 
its face. Here is the beginner's careless 
work, where the novice hammered on it. 
and tripped over the violin with his bow, 
Here are the marks when the strings 
were overstretched and flew in twain, and 
dragged the knot, making furrows and 
sears. Just here is where hundreds of 
wet or greasy or unshaven jowls have 
moistened, soaked, or scratched the right 
hand top, or where millions of slidings of 
hands have used up the marrow of the 
wood. Thatsplit! That is where it cros 
ed the Apennines, and case and violi 


Ih 


| were splintered by the kick of a mule. 
old. What is good about a violin is its | 


When the performer was playing a sere- 
nade in Venice, a rival came, and used a 
bludgeon and beat down the musicians, 


| and that splintering came from it. That 


is where the mice gnawed into its edge, 


| when the violin was put to rest and for- 
outside, musical wiseacres might not ap- | 


gotten for twenty-five years, for the own- 
er was one of the king’s violin players, 
and had his head cut off on that account. 


| Here is where the former possessor of the 
| instrument went mad from overwork and 


astute English, French, or German vio- | 


lin sellers, to determine the difference be- 
tween an instrument fashioned yester- 
day in Brooklyn and one made in Cre- 
mona in 1700. Shape, color, varnish, from 
all the shades of yellow to glorious red, are 
found in these instruments. 
age is perfect. With these Brooklyn vio- 
lins, it is not the old looks alone which 
please the connoisseur, but it is their great 


The trick of | 


floor in his frenzy. Here is where the 
artist’s much-loved children, in an un- 
lucky moment, played the mischief with 
it. Here are all the traces of an existence 
of three hundred years; all that, either 
comic or tragic, must happen to any violin 
during a long lapse of time—and a month 
ago this instrument was only in the rough 
blocks of wood! 

That brave old Gaspar di Salo, the 
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brown one, the color of a Toby, is on the 


table. Ole Bull has been improvising on 
it, and the walls of a library-room in a 
historical house in Cambridge 
vet ceased reverberating. 


not 
The Benvenu 
to Cellini has been taken out of its case. 
| incline my ear to it, and am satisfied 
that it is responsive, for some of the notes 
played on the other violin it has sympa 
thized with, and it sends out magically its 
We talk 
I recall to Ole Bull how long 
ago it was when he made me think, as a 
lad, how beautiful a thing was 
Vor. LXII.—No. 368.—16 


have 


music in a spontaneous way. 


violins. 


a violin 


| at about that time 


| Salo in Venice,” 


| and 


[ tell him how I first saw him fondle the 
dismembered portions of his instrument 
at Mickle’s, in Market Street, Philadel] 
phia, and though thirty-five years have 
remembers a 
disaster which befell his Gaspar di Salo 


passed away since then, he 


» though he has forgot 
ten me 

‘LT was twenty 
in 1834 


four years old—it was 
when I first heard that Gaspar di 
Ole Bull tells me. ‘‘It 
belonged to Amtmann Zoller I tried it, 
fell in I had 


love with it at onee. 


lan Amati then that I thought a great deal 
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BUI S GASPAR DL SALO 


‘ 


of, and I told 
mine, how much finer I thought the Gas 
par di Salo was than my Amati. * Then 
why did you not offer to buy it of him ” 
‘ Because,’ I replied, 


musician, a friend of 


asked the musician. 


*T should hate to deprive him of it.” * But 
do you wantit? ‘Of course Ido.” *Then 
I will speak to him.’ * Do it, then, care 


Next morning Zoller came 
‘Why did 
vou not say to me yourself that you want 
ed the violin /—why did you send a go 
between? I pacified him all I could, and 
invited him to breakfast with me next day. 
He had a good breakfast. When it was 
over he said to me, ‘I have a good-for 
nothing son, who isa ‘cello-player. Now 


fully,’ T said. 
to me in a towering passion 


| am seventy vears of age. I can’t play 
anymore. If there isanybody who ought 
to have the violin, it is you, Ole Bull. 





A NICOLAUS AMATI 


Give me what I paid for it—which is | 
hundred louis Vor.” *‘ Thave not that m 
money, I replied—‘ that is, about me 

I will bring it to-day.” I did so, and « 
ried it to him all in gold L remem 
some of the gold was a little worn, and | 
objected to taking certain pieces. Whi 
the violin was mine, I felt like a moth: 
who has found a lost child Now, as t 





NECK AND SCROLL OF OLE BULL’S GASPAR DI SALO 
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was mine, I knew its peculiarities. 
fountain the 
v of the water was a little clogged 
mind that the violin had 
pened. The bar was very strange 
“ad, and | 


to Florence, and when I ¢ 


was a of sound, but 


up my 
was too thick 


it to 
man, and he saw it, he just cried 


knew it 


ave 


said the man, ‘and 
of that 
He opened that | 
thick the 


Some work 


orn in Salo,’ 
wody will 
[am the man.’ 
found it 


take good care 


and very in 
not enough air in it. 

en done on it, and it was brought 

its present condition It has never 
touched since.” 

\nd the history of the Gaspar di 
violin with the Benvenuto Cellini 
nentations 7” 

Well 

Vienna, and then 


in 1839 L gave sixteen concerts 
Rhehazek was the 
[saw at his house 
violin for the first time. I just went 
* Will you sell it 2’ 


was the reply 


t violin collector. 
| over it L asked 
Yes 

Vienna.’ 


‘for one-quarter of 
Now Rhehazek was really 
Though he 


d no end of money put out in the most 


is poor as a church mouse. 


iable 


instruments, he never sold any 
them unless when forced by hunger. 
nvited Rhehazek to my 
iuted to buy the violin so much that I 
sade him some tempting offers. One 
said to me, ‘See here, Ole Bull, if 
do sell the violin, you shall have the 
4000 ducats.” * Agreed,’ I 


cried, though I knew it was a big sum 


concerts | 


Lay he 
reference, at 


‘That violin came strolling, or playing 
ther, through my brain for some years 
It was in 1841. 
Liszt was there, and so also was 
One day we were all din 


[ was in Leipsie giving 
oncerts. 
Mendelssohn 
ng together. 

During the dinner came an 
letter with a seal—an official 
document. Said Mendelssohn, *Use no 
ceremony; open your letter.” ‘What an 
awful seal! cried Liszt. *‘ With your per 
mission,’ said I, and I opened the letter. 
It was from Rhehazek’s son, for the col 
was dead. His father had 
that the violin should be offered to me at 
the price he had mentioned. I told Liszt 
and Mendelssohn about the price. * You 
man from Norway, you are crazy,’ said 
Liszt. ‘Unheard of extravagance, which 
only a fiddler is capable of,’ exclaimed 
Mendelssohn. *‘Have you ever played 
it? Have you ever tried it? they 


We were having a splen 


lid time. 


Linmense 


lector said 


on 


T VIOLINS. 


w45 


2 Nev er, 


it can not be plaved on at all just now 


both inquired lL answered, * fon 
‘T never was happier than when I felt 
Oviginally 
with 


that was the zodiacal 


sure that the prize was mine 
the of 


fishes carved on it 


bridge box wood, two 


Was 
birthday, February—which 
Was a Oh, the times 
that violin and I have had! As to 
history, Rhehazek told me that in 1809 
when Innspruck was taken by the French, 
This violin 
had been placed in the Innspruck Museum 
by Cardinal Aldobrandi at the close of 
the century A 
dier looted it, and sold it to Rhehazek for 
a trifle This that I 
played on, when [first came to the United 
States, in the Park Theatre. That 
Evacuation-day, 1843. [went tothe Astor 
House, and made 


of my 


sigh 


OL cood 


vood SIs 


Its 
the soldiers sacked the town. 


sixteenth French sol 


is the same violin 
Was On 


a joke-—| 
am quite capable of doing 
such things. It was the day 
Bull 
and Ole Bull can 


Ith. 


when John went out 
L remember that 
the 
concert 


very first 


one of mi 
strings broke. and | 
had to work out my 
piece on the three 
strings, and it 


supposed T did it on 


Was 


PUTT PONE 


STRADUARIUS 
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COPY OF GUARNERIUS, BY W, Bb. COLTON 


Nothing can equal the arch simplicity 
with which this gvood old master talked. 


He is as ingenuous asa child, Aside from | 


hearing him play, it isan wsthetic delight 
to look at this man, who has detied time 
There he stands, tall and erect, with a chest 
of forty-two inches, and as beautiful in 
proportion as an Antinous. His head is 
reared aloft; the white hair floats about, 
as With an impulsive motion it is thrown 
down or lifted off his broad forehead. The 
shoulders are square, the arms well de 
fined ; and he is, whether playing his vio 
lin or at rest, a model for the sculptor. 


Ole Bull has just played a sonata for | 


me under all those cireumstances which 


would render it the most impressive, for 


1 am his guest; and though the storm 
beats without, beside his hearth-stone, 
which is all in a glow, I bask; and as the 
evening brings darkness to the room | 


hear the violin in an absorbed way, for 


nothing can divert my thoughts. The 
lady pianist who accompanies him fol 


lows sympathetically each shading of the 


music. Then around the fire-place, with 
luany a cigar, my host tells me the history 
of his early life. 





**My uncle was a publisher, an 
quantity of sheet musie—quartett; 
soon. He played the violoncello 
bought me my first violin. It was 
on-colored violin, and so sour—so 
| played for the cats, and absolutely 
them away from their food. [ a 
that the cats got ill over Fiorillo’s s 
They kept clear of a little summe: 
where L used to play. When I was 
vears old I plaved the first violin in a. 
tette of Plevel’s. When I was nin 
[ used to play with some very good 
teurs, and when my piece with the: 
not come early in the evening they 
to put me asleep in a violoncello cass 
wake me up with a red apple. In B 
there was a garrison, and there 
band of wind instruments; and do yo 
know that a clarionette quacks to-da 
least to me—just as it did then! 1 used 
to slumber away in the ‘cello case becaus: 
the amateurs would play two quartettes 
before supper. It happened occasionally 
that, from eating too much supper, thi 
players were troubled— yes, troubled 
One evening my uncle said, ‘Come, let vs 
play a quartette of Beethoven's.” Sony 
one remarked, * Beethoven is so difficult 
‘But we must,’ said my uncle. The qua 
tettes were bound together in one boo 
They used to let me play the Cramer and 

| Haydn; they were easy ; but the Beethoven 
ah! in those days he was thought hard 
That night the first violin was in trouble 
after supper. We call it tipsy just as you 
do. ‘What a shame! said my unel 
‘Ole, do you take the part and play it. 

TL had heard it, but had never tried it 
I did not think much about it, but I re 
member that I was right then and there 
proposed and elected as a member of that 
musical club. At very long intervals aft 

| er that good instrumentalists would con. 
to Bergen, and I would listen to them 
I heard the compositions of Rhode and 
Spohr, and played them as well as I could 
| Father was an apothecary, and his assist 
| ant played the flute. The assistant used 
| to receive musical catalogues from Copen 
hagen. I devoured the names, and fo. 
| the first time saw that of Paganini on his 
famous twenty-four caprices. One even 
ing father came home, bringing with him 
| two Italians. I was fourteen then, and 
| their talk fired me. I wanted to hea 
| about their great violinist Paganini, and 
| they told me all they knew. Even the 
| mention of his name excited my imagina 
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and made me wild. [ went to my 
mother. ‘Dear grandmother, I 
ean't I get some of Paganini’s mu 

Don't tell any one,’ said that dear 
oman, * but I will try and buy a piece 
s for you if you a good child.’ 
she did try, and I was wild when I 
Paganini music. How difficult 
s. but oh, how beautiful! That gar 
Maybe 
the cats did not go quite 
ild as some four years before. 
I went to a quar 
The new leader of our phil 
rmonie was there, a fine violin 
and he played for us a concerto of 


are 
the 
jouse Was my refuge. Lam 
so sure of it 


a memorable one 
party. 
very 


One S 

th his reading of it. We had porter to 
drink in another room, and we all drank 

hut before they had finished I went 
back to the musi¢c-room, and commenced 
trying the Spohr. [I was, I suppose, car 
ried away with the music, forgot myself, 
and they heard me. 


| out to my driver to stop. 


| makes 


One | 


I knew it, and was delighted | 


1 
It was the lead 
er, and he said to me, * Well, now that vou 
are a celebrated violinist, remember that 
when | heard you play Paganini, [ pre 
dicted that your career would be a remark 
able one.’ * You were mistaken,’ I cried, 
jumping up: ‘I did not read that Paga 
nini at sight; [ had plaved it before.” * It 
sood by,’ and he 
urged on his horse, and in a 


no difference 
minute the 
leader was gone.” 

Then Ole Bull seemed to grow young 
again with the musical reminiscences of 
almost a half-century, and I thought that, 
in his case, art is ever young, and the art 
ist never old 

Long into the evening, the master illus 
trated a point on his Gaspar di Salo—a 


| delightful interlude to his own charming 


talk. The night came on. How many old 


| musical reminiscences did we not revive! 


for to me, as a boy, the Benvenuto-Gaspar 


| di Salo had been the first great violin | 


‘This is impudence,’ said the leader. | 


And do you think, boy, that you can 
play it? * Yes. [ said, quite honestly. 
[ don’t to this day see why I should have 
told a story about it—do you? * Now you 
shall play it, said somebody. * Hear him! 
hear him! eried my uncle and the rest of 
I did try it, and played the allegro. 
\ll of them applauded save the leader, 
vho looked mad. 

**You think you ean play anything, 
then / asked the leader. He took a caprice 
of Paganini’s from a music-stand. * Now 
you try this,” he said, in a rage. *T will 
try it, Tsaid. ‘All right; go ahead.’ 

** Now it just happened that this caprice 
was ny favorite, as the cats well knew. | 


them 


had ever heard, thirty odd years before. 
L think that if Ole Bull had not 
wonderful violinist, he would have made 
violin maker. fe believed that 


been a 


a great 


| in the country of his adoption there is no 


| home the finest 





could play it by memory, and I polished | 


it off. 
ed. 
and savage, I thought he would just rave 
But he did not say a word. He 
looked very quiet and composed like. He 
took the other musicians aside, and IT saw 
that he was talking to them. Not long 
afterward this violinist left Bergen. I 
never thought I would see him again. It 


The leader before had been so cross 


how. 


When I did that, they all shout- | 


marking artistic 
than the fact that we can now produce at 
of instruments. Let it 
always be remembered to the credit of Ole 
Bull that a truer, a more refined taste for 


greater event progress 


music dates from the very day when his 
| Gaspar di Salo first vibrated in a New 


York theatre, almost a lifetime ago. 

The object of this article is to call atten 
tion to some of the very remarkable old 
Italian violins owned in the United States 
I may as well state that in my hunt for 
violins, which were to represent the types 
of the great makers, innumerable instru 
In 


many cases, though the violins had pedi 


ments were offered me for inspection. 


| grees much longer than my arm, I was 


was in 1840, when I[ was travelling through | 


Sweden on a concert tour, of a snowy day, 
that I met aman in a sleigh. 


It was quite | 


a picture: just near sunset, and the north- | 
ern lights were shooting in the sky: a} 
man wrapped up in a bear-skin a-tracking | 


along the snow. As he drew up abreast 


of me and unmutiled himself, he called | 


forced to reject them. I believe that there 
never existed a beautiful thing like a vio 
lin which was the indirect cause of more 
story-telling. If there be a Rubens or a 
Claude Lorraine to be sold at every auc 
tion, there are sufficient Straduariuses, 
Amatis, and Steiners in New York to make 
kindling-wood for the next two or three 
months 

As to the violins which form the sub 
ject of the illustrations, I most willingly 
express my obligations to certain experts 


| who labored diligently with me in secur 


ing authentic instruments. Now some of 
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the violins in these pictures, I am frank 
toadmit, when played on, were dreadfully 
disappointing I must that I would 
prefer to have played for me-—at 


say 
least 
a SIX 
dollar fiddle to some of the most famous 
of them. 


for my own particular delectation 


But sound and looks here are 
apart, and these violins are entitled to 
the utmost respect because they are the 
best examples of great makers, and among 
the If the worst-sounding 
one of them were taken hold of, new bar | 
and post put in, and re-arranged internally 
with judgment, there is not a particle of 
doubt but that they would be astonishing 
from their loveliness of sound. What 
has perished about them can be restored. 
They want that dip in the fountain of | 
Youth in order to come out just as fresh 
as ever, for there is not one of them that 
not its face the highest 
stamp of excellence. In 


handsomest. 


does show on 
their construe 
tion there is that exact balance, that wise | 
proportion of size, which must induce so 
nority. Remember that under almost all 
circumstances the workmanship is ex- 





quisite. 
that varnish! See its double | 
It takes a ray of light, and 
the shimmer of it makes the wood blaze. 


Look at 
reflection 
The dapple of it ripples like a wave. | 
Now it takes a roseate tint, and inclines | 
Ten vears ago I had thought | 
that the seeret of that varnish had been 


toa copper 


lost forever, and now Tam rejoiced that | 
it has found again. I reeall the 
method employed by an American ama 
teur to find it out. He labored in all the 
old libraries in Europe fora long series of 
He read, or had translated to him, 
every antique tome on joinery and cabinet 
making he could find. Sometimes fifty 
old volumes, crammed full of technical 
ties of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
If he 


thought he had a elew about varnish such 


been 


vears 


turies, would yield him nothing. 


as the Cremona workmen used, and came 
across a new name for asubstance, he had 





to work afresh, for the past name ofa thing | 
in use 300 vears would, he found, be al- | 
unknown to-day. Book - delving 
gave him inklings now and then, but they 
were mostly theoretical indications. Then 
he went into the old furniture business. A | 
rococo table that had once been the feast- 


most 


. . ’ ° | 
ing-board for Venetian nobles was noth- 


him, for its varnish. He 
bought it, so that he might scrape it. He 
scraped and seraped, and analyzed the 


ing to save 
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product. He disearded all the hy; 
ical substances, the amber, the un} 
products of the Indies. He was qui 
tain that the vehicle, the solvent. m 
a simple one. He plodded step b 
made thousands of varnishes. and ; 
he found it It was a rediscover 
like a very wise man he has kept | 
cret. We wanted for our bedsteads 11) 
reaus of to-day a hard-drying varnis} 
we found the basis of it in copal 

the Italian varnish has not this dura 
but what it does possess is lustrous 
ty with somewhat of an ephemeral 
ity. It is not everlasting. I suppo 
certain elasticity is, apart from its beauty 
the great quality of the Italian varnish 
Our ordinary varnish of to-day does yos 
itively destroy the tone quality. Us 
on a well-made violin, and the instrument 
becomes hide-bound, vibrations all 
certain measure checked, and the sound is 
choked. 

Violins ave collected for two different 
purposes —one for show, and the othe 
T have much sympathy for thi 
first class, but a stronger leaning for thi 
Still, the world is 
indebted to the man who locks up a Stra 


for use. 


performing collector. 


| duarius, and only allows it to be seen 


through the glass. 
forthe future. Tf his days do not Surpass 
those of Methuselah, or if he does not order 
that his violin be buried with him, sony 
body, half 2 century later, will get that 
violin. Your English collector, bless him! 
is somewhat of a glass-case violinist, but 
through accident and the mutations of 
fortune these choicest 


He preserves a type 


instruments occ: 
sionally find their way to America, and 
we rasp on them. We are not afraid to 
adjust them. Their period of suspended 
animation is almost always brought to a 
close in the United States, and we wak« 
them up. We have a right to be bump 


| tious about this, for with the gentlest of 


fingers we touch the sleeping beauties, 
and they live again. The traditions of 
the great school of violin makers hav 
not been lost, for the divine sounds of th« 
instrument have been transmitted to us 
Your American is a nervous creature, and 
his senses are keen. It is often a question 
with these old violins of proper adjust 
ment. I am careful not to qualify the 
word adjustment by the defining term of 
‘*minor.” There can be no minor ad 
justments about a violin. It is all wrong 
You must 


if a single thing is not right. 
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JACOBUS STEINER 


ave heard of some sea faring man who 
ikes a ship that has the reputation of be 
a dull and torpid craft, heedless of 
udder, a perfect sluggard, and by careful 
idjustment of cargo and trimming of 
sails makes his craft sensitive to the helm, 
ud as swift as a clipper. Be slipshod 
vith a violin, become hazy as to any 
thing about it, only straddle one leg@ of 
your bridge out of its true position, and 
your instrument, which ought to sing 
ke a woman, caterwauls like a cat 
The above illustration shows a fine ex 
ample of a Jacobus Steiner, and the violin 
belongs to Albertini. The maker, Jacobus 


Steiner, was born in Absom, in the Tyrol, | 


nuit afterward was established at Cremona. 
The date of this instrument is possibly 


this violin is that it is somewhat lower, ris 
ing less, than is usual in the Steiner violins 
Mozart played on a Steiner. His model 
is somewhat higher than an Amati. Late 
in life Steiner retired to a convent, where 


found time to make sixteen violins, said 
to be of great excellence. Each Elector 
had a violin, and the Emperor for his share 


| should it not throb and pulsate again ? 
he may have prayed a great deal, but he | 


NECK AND SCROLL OF \ JACOBUS STEINEI 


got four. These instruments are known 
as the Steiner Electors. Tnever heard any 
one of them, but some very good erities 
inform me that they are by no means fair 


sounding. This violin, the subject of the 


illustration, is perfect in every way, and 


is certainly the best in America—always 
providing there is a second Steiner in the 
land of liberty 


When this article was written, the reverbera 
tion of Ole Bull's violin was still in my eat T iad 
passed an afternoon and evening with him in Marel 
last at Cambridge Mv host was so hale 


ind hearty, 
although I remembered that | 


i@ had tarried bevond 
the allotted time, I had no thought that the angel of 


death was hovering near him With the jovous im 


| pulsivenc ss of a bov he told me of his intended visit 
| to his dear Norway in the coming summet of his re 


some time after 1650. One peculiarity of | turn in the fall to the country of his adoption. God 


rest the soul of one who was endowed with many 


pure and noble qualities! Ole Bull died August 18, 
at Bergen, in the seventy-first vear of his age. His 
grand old Gaspar di Salo may remain mute for many 
vears. Some day another hand will seize it Whi 
It is, though, 
as a mockerv of human destiny that a fiddle should 
outlast a man 
Let whoever awakens this violin remember the 
master who once so fondly loved it October 10 
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S I NEVER HAD WOOD THAT T LIKED HALF SO WELI 
4 DO SEE WHO HAS NICE CROOKED FUEL TO SELL.” 
ik 
ERE | 
4 PATIENT MERCY JONES 
7 
Let us venerate the bones 
Of patient Mercy Jones, 
Who lies underneath these stones 
Tris is her story as once told to me 
ey By him who still loved her, as all men might see 
Darius, her husband, his age seventy years, 
A man of few words, but, for her, many tears. 
Darius and Merey were born in Vermont; 
Both children were christened at baptismal font 
In the very same place, on the very same day 
(Not much acquainted just then, I dare say). 
The minister sprinkled the babies, and said, 
“Who knows but this couple some time may be wed, 
And I be the parson to join them together, 
Kor weal or for woe, through all sorts of weather!” 
Well, they were married, and happier folk 
: Never put both their heads in the same loving yoke. 
’ They were poor, they worked hard, but nothing could try 
; The patience of Merey, or cloud her bright eye. a 
i! She was clothed with Content as a beautiful robe; q 


She had griefs—who has not on this changeable globe ? 





But at such times she seemed like the sister of Job. 








PATIENT MERCY JONES 


She was patient with dogmas, where light never dawns 
She was patient with people who trod on her lawns; 

She was patient with folks who said blue skies were eray 
And dentists and oxen that pulled the wrong way; 

She was patient with phrases no husband should utter, 
She was patient with cream that declined to be butter; 
She was patient with buyers with nothing to pay, 

She was patient with talkers with nothing to say; 

She was patient with millers whose trade was to cozen, 
And grocers who counted out ten to the dozen; 

She was patient with bunglers and fault-finding churls, 
And tall, awkward lads who came courting her girls: 
She was patient with crockery no art could mend, 

And chimneys that smoked every day the wrong end: 
She was patient with reapers who never would sow, 

And long-winded callers who never would go; 

She was patient with relatives when, uninvited, 

They came, and devoured, then complained they were slighted; 
She was patient with crows that got into the corn 

And other dark deeds out of wantonness born: 

She was patient with lightning that burned up the hay. 
She was patient with poultry unwilling to lay; 

She was patient with rogues who drank cider too strong, 
She was patient with sermons that lasted too long: 

She was patient with boots that tracked up her clean floors, 
She was patient with peddlers and other smooth bores: 
She was patient with children who disobeyed rules, 

And, to crown all the rest, she was patient with fools 


The neighboring husbands all envied the lot 

Of Darius, and wickedly got up a plot 

To bring o’er his sunshine an unpleasant spot 

“You think your wife’s temper is proof against fate, 
But we know of something her smiles will abate. 
When she gets out of wood, and for more is inclined, 
Just send home the crookedest lot you can find: 

Let us pick it out, let us vo and choose it. 

And we'll bet you a farm, when she comes for to use it, 
Her temper will crack like Nathan Dow’s cornet, 
And she'll be as mad as an elderly hornet.” 


Darius was piqued, and he said, with a vam, 
“TIL pay for the wood, if yowll send it hum; 
But depend on it, neighbors, no danger will come.” 


Home came the gnarled roots, and a crookeder load 
Never entered the gate of a Christian abode. 

A ram’s horn was straighter than any stick in it; 
It seemed to be wriggling about every minute; 

It would not stand up, and it would not lie down; 
It twisted the vision of one-half the town. 

To look at such fuel was really a sin, 

For the chance was Strabismus would surely set in 


Darius said nothing to Merey about it: 

It was crooked wood—even she could not doubt it 

But never a harsh word escaped her sweet lips, 

Any more than if the old snags were smooth chips 

She boiled with them, baked with them, washed with them through 
The long winter months, and none ever knew 
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But the wood was as straight as Mehitable Drew, 
Who was straight as a die, or a gun, or an arrow, 





And who made it her business all male hearts to harrow. 


When the pile was burned up, and they needed more wood, 
“Sure, now,” mused Darius, “I shall catch it good: 

She has kept her remarks all condensed for the Spring, 
And my ears, for the trick, now deserve well to sing. 

She never did scold me, but now she will pout, 

And say with such wood she is nearly worn out.” 


But Merey, unruffled, was calm, like the stream 

That reflects back at evening the sun’s perfect beam ; 
And she looked at Darius, and lovingly smiled, 

As she made this request with a temper unriled 
‘*We are wanting more fuel, I'm sorry to say: 

I burn a great deal too much every day, 

And I mean to use less than I have in the past: 

But get, if you can, dear, a load like the last: 

I never had wood that I liked half so well 

Do see who has nice crooked fuel to sell: 

There’s nothing that’s better than wood full of knots. 
It fays so complete round the kettles and pots, 

And washing and cooking are realiy like play 

When the sticks nestle close in so charming a way.” 


TWO SONNETS. 
MERCEDES. 
26th June, 1878 


Iters all that life could promise or bestow : 

Youth, beauty, love, a crown, the beckoning years : 
Lids to be pearled with none but joyous tears : 

A life unsoiled with any vulgar woe, 

And by a nation’s swelled to lordlier flow ; 

What lurking-place, we thought, for doubts or fears 
When, a white swan, she swam along the cheers 

Of the Aleald but five brief months ago? 

The cannon shouted hymeneals then 

That on her birthday now denounce her doom ; 

The same white steeds, that tossed their scorn of men, 
To-day as haughty drag her to the tomb: 

Grim jest of Fate! yet who dare eall it blind 
Who knows what life is, what our human kind ? 


THE PRISON OF CERVANTES 


WERE mine such cell! Though nature’s firm decree 
The narrowing soul with narrowing dungeon bind, 
Yet his was free of foot as any wind, 

And held both worlds, of spirit and sense, in fee ; 
What mortals saw of him lay here, while he, 

In charmed communion with his dual mind, 

Was wandering Spain, himself both knight and hind, 
Redressing wrongs he knew must ever be: 

His humor wise could see life’s long deceit, 

Man’s battled aims, nor therefore both despise ; 

His knightly natare could ill fortune greet 

Like an old friend; whose ever such kind eyes 
That pierced so deep, such scope, save his whose feet 


By Avon ceased ’neath the same April’s skies ? & 
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ge Lowells are descended from Perci- 


of Bristol, England, who 
Massachusetts, in 


val Lowell 
settled in) Newbury, 
1639 In the ancient reeords of the colo 
The fam 


every 


nv the name is written Lowle 


been distinguished in gren- 


Francis Cabot Lowell, for whom 


ilv has 
eration 
the city of Lowell was named, was among 

A 
f 


the first to perceive that the wealth o 


New Eng! 


ind was to come from manufae 


RUSSELL 


LOWELL. 

tures. His son, John Lowell, Jun., whi 
died at the age of thirty-seven, left a be 
quest of $250,000 to establish the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston. The father of the 
poet was Dr. Charles Lowell, an eminent 
clergyman (1782-1861); his grandfather, 
John Lowell (1743-1802), was an eminent 
judge, and the author of the section in the 
Bill of Rights by which slavery was abo! 
ished in Massachusetts. 





JAMES RUSSEI 


married 
Portsmouth, 


Charles Lowell Harriet 
a native New 
pshire, belonging to a Scotch family, 
ended, according to 
Sir Patrick Spens of the well-known | 
id. The mother of Harriet Spence 
named Traill,a native of one of the 
cneys. Mrs. Harriet Lowell 
a great memory, an extraordinary 


nee, of | 3 


tradition, from 


Spence 


itude for languages, and a passionate 
dness for ancient songs and ballads. 

had five children: Charles, Robert 
e Rev. Robert Traill Spence Lowell, an | 
thor and poet), Mary Lowell Putnam (a 


tributer just before thi 


country. 


ons 
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4L, LOWELL 


Elwood, though not very ancient, has 


in interesting history. The house was 


| built by Peter Oliver, who was stamp-dis 


of the 
It will be remembered that, 


outbreak 


Revolution. 


T being waited upon by a Boston committee 


‘of about four thousand,” and requested 
to resign lis obnoxious office, Oliver hur 


| riedly complied, and shortly after left the 


The house was next occupied 
by Elbridge Gerry, an eminent man in his 
day, from whose crooked plan of district 
ing, the political term ** gerrymandering” 


was derived After his death it became 
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So gpeee im gh oe 


lady of singular ability and learning), Re- | the property of Dr. Lowell, about a year 


| 
this sketch, who was the youngest, born 
February 22,1819. The children were 


ecca, and James Russell, the subject of 


nurtured with romances and minstrelsy. | 


The old songs were sung over their cra- 
dles, and repeated in early school-days, 
until poetic lore and taste—foreign grafts 
in many minds—were as natural to them 
as the bodily senses. 

It seldom happens in this country that 
a lifetime is passed without change of 
residence; but, except during his visits 
abroad, Lowell has always lived in the 
house in which he was born. 


before the birth of the poet It is of wood, 
three stories high, and stands on the base 
line of a triangle of which the apex reach 
es nearly to the gate of Mount Auburn 
| Cemetery. The ample grounds have an 
| abundant growth of trees, most of them 
| planted by the prudent doctor as a screen 
from the winds. There are a few native 
elms, but those which give the name to 
the estate are English, sturdy as oaks 
standing in front of the house.. In front, 
also, are large and beautiful ash-trees 
In the deep space at the rear there is 
still 


perfect seclusion: it seems like the 
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ness of the 


The 


Auburn, beautiful with 


Mount 


native growths, 


woods slopes of 


are separated only by a narrow. street 
Dwellings are not numerous or near Al] 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, IN HIS THIRTY-SIXTH 
around the inelosure a gigantic hedge 


stands like a jagged silhouette against the 


sky This lofty hedge is made up of a 
vreat variety of trees: it bristles with 
points of tufted pines; it is set at mid 


height with thrifty and elbowing willows 
and dense horse-chestnuts: and beneath, it 
is filled in with masses of shrubs In the 


area are levels, with a few 


broad grassy 
pear and apple trees, and nearer the house 
are younger pines, elms, firs, clumps of li 
lacs, syringas, fleur-de-lis, gorgeous rugs 
of striped grass, and other ornamental 
growths disdained by modern gardeners, 
but immortal in the calendars of poets. 
Elmwood is full of birds—robins and 
their homelier cousins, the brown thrush 
es, swallows, bluebirds, flaming orioles, 
The 


leafy coverts are inviolate, and some of the 


yellow-birds, wrens, and sparrows. 


tenants, even the migratory robins, keep 
All are perfectly 
at home, and they appear to sing all day. 
On summer evenings, after the chatter of 
the sparrows has ceased, and the robins 
have sung for curfew, you may hear the 
pée-ad of night-hawks, and the screams 


house the year round. 


of herons and other aquatic birds, as they 
fly over from the neighboring waters. 
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During the lifetime of his fath 
poet occupied as a study the west 
room in the upper story... The « 


from the study windows is 


View 


and panoramic, comprisi 
Brighton, 
and Roxbury 
the left 


State 


tions of Brox 
and endi 
with the dome 
House in Boston 


nearer view, over the 1m 
ing lawns, includes the ¢ 


The slu 


river winds through trac 


and the marshes 
salt-meadow, now appron 
cumps of meditative wil 
how creeping under * eater 
lar bridges,” and now tur 
away from terraced villas 
turfy promontories. In 
mer the lone coils of silver 
set in a ground of green tha 
vivid and tremulous, like wa 
ed silk: in autumn the eras 
are vichly mottled purple, s: 
and brown: 
light while 
winds are brushing the v« 
this way and that, gives an 
imitable life to the picture 
This study contained about 
thousand volumes of books, a few classi: 


and the play of s 


and shadow, 


engravings, water-color paintings by St 
man, Roman photographs, a table w 
papers and letters in confusion, 
choice collection of pipes. 


and 

Over the miu 
tel was a panel, venerable and smok 

that had been brought from the house o 
one of the ancient Lowells in Newbury 
on which was painted a group of clergy 
men, in their 
seated about a table, each enjoying 

pipe. On an arch above at 
alcove was this legend in Latin: ** In es 
sentials, unity ; 
in all 


robes, wigs, and bands 


long clay 


in non-essentials, liberty 

things, charity.” This pictur 

though scarcely a work of art, is interest 
ing for the light it throws upon the socia 
customs of the clergy of the last century 

This room was for many years the deliglit 
ful resort of a few friends, especially on 
Sunday afternoons. 

After the death.of Dr. Lowell the li 
braries were brought together in two con 
nected floor. The 
new study was more spacious and con 


rooms on the lower 
venient, but the precious associations and 
the beautiful outlook belonged to the up 
per chamber. 

The house throughout was a study of 





In the hall were ances 
the date 
busts of Dr. Charles Loweli and lis 
a stately Dutch clock, and Page's 
sque portraits of the poet and his 
i their youthful days. The prevail 
ne of the rooms Was sombre, but the 


turesque, 


yortraits (one bearing’ of 


ive was antique, solid, and richly 
would make a ¢ 
so unhappy for life 
vhere, mostly well 


a such as ovetous 


Books were 
chosen 
works 


ard lik 


including a 


lan 
pro 
on of plays and romances. 

e nearest neighbor to Elm 
| in 1825 was William Wells. 


) kept al boy s school, and from 


various 


eS 


liberal 


the poet got most of his early 
ation; he was fora time, how 
pupil of a Mr. Ingraham, 
» had a classical school in Bos 
Mr. Wells was a thoroughly 
cated who had 
a member of a publishing 
Wells and Lily. 
Harvard Col 
eve In his sixteenth year, and was 
iduated in 1838. 


issInates 


Englishman, 
se in Boston 
Lowell entered 
Among his 
friends were 
iirles Devens, a general in our 
ite war, afterward a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
ud now the Attorney-General of 
ie United States ; 
the late 
Hale: Hon. George 
M.C.; Wilham W. Story, the 
sculptor and poet; Rev. J. I. T 
Coolidge: Professor W. P. Atkin 
and others less to 
The Rev. E. E Was 


n the class following. 


and 


Rey. Rufus 
Professor Nathan 
Bb. Loring. 


Ellis: 


SOIL. KhOW) 


ume, Hale 
His rank in scholarship was not 
matter of pride. He has been 

ised to say that he read almost 

everything—ewxcept the text-books 

prescribed by the faculty. To 

certain branches of study, especial 

ly to mathematics, he had an invincible re- 
pugnance; and his degree was perhaps a 
tribute to his known ability, bestowed as 
an incentive to future diligence, and part- 
ly in deference to his honored father. His 
vast and multifarious reading was the ef- 
ficient fertilization of his mind. Learn- 
ing, In its higher sense, came later. His 
was the nurture of Cervantes, Boccaccio, 
Spenser, and Shakspeare. Though emi- 
nent and able in many ways, Lowell re 
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Mads absolutely a poet 


His 


hative genius Was fostered by the associa 


in feeling 

tions of a singularly beautiful home; it 
Was nourished by the works of the drama 
tists masters of emotion and expression 
by the ideal pictures of poets and novel 
ists, and by the tender solemnity of the 
discourses of his father, and of Channing 


and Na 


ture and the early surroundings had been 


others of his father’s friends 


BEAVER BROOK.—|SEE PAGE 262. | 


| alike favorable; and though he was not 
ja rhyming prodigy like Pope, lisping in 
numbers, his first effusions, as he came to 
manhood, were in poetic form. 

After leaving college, Lowell entered 
the law school, and having finished the 
| prescribed course, took ot 
| LL.B. in 1840. He opened an office in 
| Boston, but it does not appear that he 
| ever seriously engaged in the practice of 
law. The Rev. Mr. Hale says that his 


| 


>. 
his degree 
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brilliant future was prefigured in his 
vouth—that his original genius was evi 


dent from the first. 

A little before his twenty-second birth 
day he published a small volume of poems, 
entitled A Year's Life The 


motto was 


BEAVER BROOK.—|SEE PAGE 262.] 


OAKS 


| SEE PAGE 
l 


from Goethe: 


Ich habe gelebt md ge 
he t Po 


concerning which it may be said t] 
most young men appear to have reacli 
the maturity of having ** lived and love 
at a comparatively early period. 11 
poems are naturally upon the subject t] 
inspires youths of one-an 
twenty: and though they do 
not appear in the autho 
“complete” collection, thi 
are worthy of consideratioi 
Thev bear a favorable com 
parison with the ** Hours of 
Idleness” and 
fruits of genius. 


other 
The un 
named lady who is celebra 
ted in the poet's verse, and 
who afterward 


first 


became his 
wife, was Miss Maria White, 
a person of delicate and spin 
itual beauty, refined in taste 
sympathetic in nature, and 
the author of several exquis 
ite poems. Notwithstanding 
the recollections of A Year's 
Life have been set aside by 
the severe judgment of the 
poet, the student will disco 
er in them many intimations 
of the genius that shone out 
more clearly in later days 
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. the ruins, if wrecked air castles ever 
leave any ruins behind. Nearly every 
author has at some time felt a shock at 
the downfall of his castle, and happy is 
he who is not crushed thereby. In Low 


ell’s case the name of the periodical was | 


Pioneer. He was associated in the 
editorship with Robert Carter, of whom 
mention is made further on. 
survived but three months. Lowell's chief 
coutributions were articles upon 
song-writers. Previous to this he had 


the 


some 


written some very striking literary essays | 


for the Boston Miscellany, conducted by 
his classmate and intimate friend Nathan 
Hale. 

About three after A 
Life, another volume of poems appeared, 
well known to readers of to-day. The 
‘Legend of Brittany” and ‘‘ Prometheus” 
are the longest, but the most popular are 
‘Rhoecus,” ‘The Shepherd of King Ad 
metus,” ‘* To Perdita Singing,” ‘* The For 
lorn,” ‘* The Heritage,” ** A Parable,” ete. 

The matter and the manner of this vol- 
ume were new, and not wholly pleasing 
to the publie of 1844. As we look back, 
and consider the taste of that public, we 
can not indulge in any great pride. There 
were a few names held in honor then that 
are still more honored now. Longfellow 
was in the first flush of well-won fame. 
Men had begun to name him in the same 
breath with Bryant, the recognized chief 
of the bards. Holmes was thought to be 
a witty young man of considerable prom- 
ise; Whittier to be prostituting his Muse 
in the service of fanatics. 
some fire, but an Abolitionist could not be 
a poet. 
befit him rather than the exhilarating tri- 
pod. Pierpont’s odes were shouted by 


years 


= ° ! 
school-boys, and the din of the rhymes on | 
Public Saturdays was like the riveting | 
Poe was as supreme a | 


of steam-boilers. 
magician as Prospero; Halleck was the 
American Campbell. John Neal and 
tichard H. Dana were great poets, and 


were sure some day to do something wor- | 


thy of their fame. ‘‘ Woodman, Spare 
that Tree,” ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket,” and 


‘* Home, Sweet Home,” had filled the na- | 


tional cup of glory full. Mrs. Sigourney, 
Mrs. Hale, Miss Gould, and Mrs. Welby 
were quoted with Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. 
Hemans. 


zines, in which music strove with milli- 
Vou. LXII.—No. 368.—17 


In the domain of letters, dead magazines | 


| ality of the poet was clear. 
characteristic of the poems is their high 
Year's | 


His lyries had | 


The retributive tar kettle would | 


. . . | 
Philadelphia editors were the | 
7 . . *,° . . | 
final arbiters in criticism; and their maga- | 


nery, and poetry was entangled with cro- 
chet-work, and plates were fine enough 
for perfumery labels, represented a power 
and influence which the sober Atlantic 
and the versatile Harper have never since 
wielded. Poems admitted into those ele 
gant repositories of the arts were already 


classic. The revolution in letters had not 


| then begun. 
The Pioneer 


In Lowell's verse there was something 
of Wordsworth’s simplicity, something of 
Tennyson's sweetness and musical flow, 
and something more of the manly earnest- 
ness of the Elizabethan poets. But the 
resemblances were external; the individu- 
The obvious 


religious spirit. It is not a mild and pas- 
sive morality that we perceive, but the 
aggressive force of primitive Christianity. 
There are several of the poems in this 
collection which now seem _ prophetic. 
They were bold utterances at the time, 
and were doubtless considered as the wild 
rhapsodies of a harmless enthusiast. The 
ode beginning, 
“In the old days of awe and keen-eyed wonder, 
The Poet's song with blood-warm truth was rife,” 
may be regarded as a confession of faith. 
In force of thought and depth of feeling, 
and in the energy of its rhythmic move 
ment, it is a remarkable production, 
whether for a poet of twenty-five or older. 
He decries the bards who seek merely to 
amuse, and deplores their indifference to 
human welfare. 
“Proprieties our silken bards environ: 

He who would be the tongue of this wide land 
Must string his harp with chords of sturdy iron, 
And strike it with a toil-embrownéd hand.” 
This stirring ode was a fit prelude to the 
part our poet was to perform. If there 
were any doubt as to the application, the 
grand sonnet to Wendell Phillips in the 

same volume gives it emphasis. 
There are poets whose verse has no re- 
lation to time. ‘* Drink to me only with 


| thine eyes” might have been sung by any 


lyrist from King Solomon to Algernon 
Swinburne. Others, like Dante, Milton, 
Marvell, and Dryden, who live in times 
when strong tides of feeling are surging 
to and fro, when vital principles are in 


controversy, and the fate of a people 


hangs upon the sharp decision of the 
hour, find themselves, whether they would 
or no, in the place of actors—at once causes 
and products of the turmoil in which they 
| are born. 
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Probably there were never greater 


changes in the principles, training, habits, 
tastes, and welfare of any civilized people 
than were brought about in the North- 
ern States during the fifty years from the 
date of the poet’s birth. This appears at 
first sight an unnecessarily strong state- 
ment, but it will bear scrutiny. That 
half-century witnessed the astounding 
changes which followed the application 
of steam, electricity, and the arts to prac- 


tical affairs. In the same period the bulk | 


of all our literature was produced, and 


the press, too, became a power before un- 


known in this or any country. Legisla- 
tion and jurisprudence were lifted into 
the light of morals. Organized benevo- 
lence, taking upon itself the burdens of 


society, began to make the golden rule an 


active principle in human affairs. In 
fifty years the United States had outrun 
the usual progress of centuries. 

The function of the critic, as Mr. Sted- 


man has pointed out, is to anticipate the | 


solid and dispassionate judgment of pos- 
terity upon the works of to-day—a task 
sufficiently difficult, for the critic himself 


may be enslaved by the literary fashions | 
which he ought to resist and deplore. No 


one can say what may be the standard of 
taste a century hence, for it can not be 
known what direction it will receive from 
some unborn master-spirit who will dom- 
inate his age. But in regard to the fun- 
damental laws of ethics there can not be 


any retrogressive movement: so much is | 


sure. 

And to a man in the twentieth century, 
looking back, what will appear the great 
fact of our time? Indubitably the aboli- 
tion of African slavery. It is the most 
important event since the discovery of 
America. Yet the time has been when 
such an opinion would not have been tol- 
erated in polite society. Like its kindred 
oppressions, monarchy and aristocracy (for 
which tardy Fate is preparing a similar 
bloody overthrow), slavery was adorned 
by the fictile graces of romance and the 
false glamour of poesy. The antislavery 
movement is still called an ism by those 
who see no deeper than the surface of 
things. But it was such an ism as 
Christianity, or democracy, or human 
brotherhood. 

The position of Lowell was fixed from 
the beginning. The teachings of Chan- 
ning and of his father, the example of his 
illustrious grandfather, and the nobility 


| of his own nature, all pointed in one dj 
| rection. He was an abolitionist when the 
name signified a fanatic and fool. He 
did not, however, continue long with the 
destructive theorists like Garrison. }) 

joined with those who meant to extirpat 

the evil by legal means within the Co 

stitution. The sincerity and the unflinch 
ing zeal of the antislavery leaders are not 
| to be questioned, but in the nature of 
things they were scarcely entertaining. 

It is noticeable that in the first two 
volumes of Lowell's poems there is not a 
single witticism, nor a hint of the comie 
| power that was to place him among the 
| first of humorists and satirists. In his 
| Conversations on the Poets, now out of 
print and scarce, there are many keen 
strokes and ludicrous comparisons, lil 
| those in later books with which the public 
has become familiar. In the Conversa 
| tions, we see more of the natural man: in 

the early poems, we see the decorous bard 
in the proprieties of ceremonial robes. 
| One might believe that the brilliant rail 

lery which Lowell afterward turned upon 
| the supporters of slavery had its origin in 
a reaction from the monotonous oratory 
of some of his associates. 


| 


| 


The Mexican war was in progress, and 
| the Abolitionists declared (what is now 
| accepted as the truth of history) that it 
| was waged to obtain new territory for the 
| extension of slavery, and thereby to coun 
| terbalance the growing power of the North- 
/ernStates. President Polk had been elect- 
ed to carry out the scheme. The appeal 
was to Congress, through the conscience 
of the nation, to stop the supplies. 

Mr. Lowell wrote a letter to the Boston 
Courier, purporting to come from Ezekiel 
Biglow, inclosing a poem in the Yankee 
dialect, written by his son Hosea, in which 
the efforts to raise volunteers in Boston 
were held up to scorn: 

“Thrash away! you'll hev to rattle 

On them kittle-drums o’ yourn ; 

’Tain’t a knowin’ kind of cattle 
That is ketched with mouldy corn.” 

Society was puzzled. Critics turned the 
homely quatrains over with their claws 
as kittens do beetles, and doubted. Poli- 
ticians thought them vulgar. Reverend 
gentlemen, who had not been shocked at 
the auction of ‘‘God’s images in ebony,” 
| considered the poet blasphemous. For the 
| first time in the history of the movement 
the laugh was on the side of the reformers. 
| The peculiarities of some of the more ec- 
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centric had furnished the wags heretofore | 


with material for abundant gibes. The 
long curls of Absalom Burleigh, the sledge- 
hammer action of Henry C. Wright (per- 
haps the original of Hawthorne’s Hollings- 
worth?), the white woollen garments, pa- 


triarchal beard, and other-world looks of | 
Father Lamson, and the pertinacity of the | 


meek lunatic Abby Folsom, had made ey- 
erv meeting of the New England Anti- 
slavery Society as rare a show for the 
baser sort as a circus or a negro concert. 
Now the leading men in church and state 
were stung by pestilent arrows. The un- 


answerable arguments of Garrison, and | 
the magnificent invectives which Wendell | 


Phillips had hurled at well-dressed mobs, 
were now supplemented by the homeliest 
of proverbial phrases, set to the airiest 


lilting rhythm, adorned with the choicest | 
and most effective slang, and tingling | 


with the free spirit that had animated a 
line of fighting Puritans since the time of 
Naseby. The antislavery music was in 
the air, and everybody had to hear it. 
The more cultivated of the abolitionists 
were in eestasies. 
quite understand the levity of tone. When 


Charles Sumner saw the first Biglow poem | 
in the Courier he exclaimed to a friend: | 


“This Yankee poet has the true spirit. 
He puts the case admirably. I wish, how- 
ever, he could have used good English.” 


Hosea Biglow kept up the warfare, and | 
each poem was furnished with a preface | 
and notes by an imaginary Parson Wil- | 
First a Mexican war recruit gave his | 


bur. 
amusing experiences from the field. Then 
came ‘‘What Mr. Robinson Thinks.” 
This tickled the public amazingly, and 

“John P. 

Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote for Guvener B.” 

was in every one’s mouth, like the ‘‘ What, 
never ?” of Pinafore. 

Mr. Robinson was a refined and studi- 
ous man, unhappily on the wrong side of 
a moral question, and was not a little an- 
noyed by his ‘* bad eminence” 
preserved in the Biglow amber like an 
ante-Pharaonic fly. He went abroad, per- 
haps to get out of hearing, but as soon as 
he landed at Liyprpool and got to his 
hotel, he heard @ ehild in an adjoining 
room idly singing. He listened. Yes, it 
was true; the detested refrain had got 
across the ocean. It was 


“John P. 
Robinson he” 


Some, however, did not | 


: but he is | 


that the baby-ruffian was trolling. He 
sailed to the Mediterranean, and stopped at 
Malta. While looking at the ruins of the 
works of the Templars, he observed a par- 
tv of English not far distant, and present- 
ly another infantile voice sang, 
“But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 

About this time Dr. Palfrey, the histo- 
rian, then an able and eloquent member 
of Congress, had refused to vote for Mr. 
Winthrop, the Whig candidate for Speak- 
‘r. Hosea Biglow gave expression to the 
party wrath in a burlesque version of a 
speech supposed to have been delivered at 
an indignation-meeting in State Street. 
This was the opening: 
| “No? Hez he? He hain’t, though ? 

voted agin him? 
Ef the bird of our country could ketch him, 
she’d skin him,” 

‘* A Debate in the Sennit, sot to a Nusry 
Rhyme,” followed; then ‘*‘ The Pious Ed- 
| itor’s Creed,” and a burlesque of General 
Taylor’s letter accepting the nomination 
for the Presidency. The most musical, 
| adroit, and effective of the series was the 
second letter from Birdofredum Sawin, 

the Mexican volunteer. He had been 

| sadly mutilated and ill-treated and dis- 
| illusionéd. He had imagined Mexico as a 
| country 


Wut ? 


“Ware propaty growed up like time, without no 
cultivation, 
An’ gold was dug ez taters be, among our Yan- 
| kee nation— 
| Ware nateral advantages were pufficly amazin’— 
| Ware every rock there waz about, with precious 
stuns waz blazin’— 
Ware mill sites filled the country up ez thick ez 
you could cram ’em, 
An’ desput rivers run about a-beggin’ folks to 
dam ’em.” 


| The volunteer finally descants upon his 
own rare merits and available qualities, 
and offers himself as a candidate for Pres- 
ident under the sobriquet of ‘‘ The One- 


eyed Slarterer.” In a third letter, the 
last of the first series, Mr. Sawin with- 
draws in favor of OV Zack. 

The poems were finally gathered into a 
| volume, which in comic completeness is 
without a parallel. The ‘‘ work” begins 
with ‘‘ Notices of the Press,” which are de- 
lightful travesties of the perfunctory style 
both of ‘‘soft-soaping” and of ‘cutting 
up.” There happening to be a vacant 
page, the space was filled off-hand by the 
first sketch of ** Zekel’s Courtship”: 
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“Zekel crep’ up quite unbeknown, 
1 in thru the 
t Huldy all alone, 


nigh to hender.” 


An’ peeke 
ae 


winder, 
An hare &s¢ 
With no one 

This is the most genuine of our native 
idyls. It affects one like coming upon a 
and quaint 


hearing 


hew orchid, 
Schumann’s ‘* Einsame Blume.” 


lis appearance in the Biglow Papers was 


blossoming 


dating from 1656. 
| camels, and if there were a milkmaid to be 


or | 


purely an accident; but it had the air of | 


being an extract, and it was so greatly 
admired that the poet afterward added 
new stanzas to fill out the picture. In 
the original sketch there were six stanzas; 
there are now twenty-four. 

The title itself is a travesty, reminding 
one of the days of black-letter quartos. 
The head-line ‘** MELIBQUS 
NAX,” as much as to say, ** This is a horse- 
eclogue.” 


is 


A note informs us of the posi 
tion of Mr. Wilbur in the learned world, 
and refers us to some scores of (imaginary) 
societies to which he belongs. The intro 
duction gives some account of the poet, 
Hosea Biglow, and quotes specimens of 
his serious verse. 

The notes and comments of the grave 
and erudite parson are difficult to charac 
terize. One sees that he is professionally 
solemn and pedantic, and often ridiculous 
in adhering to obsolete modes of spelling 
and to old-fashioned ways. Inevery page 
there are striking thoughts, as well as a 
profusion of imagery and an affluence of 
learning; but there is also a quaint flavor 
of antiquity, as if the honey of his periods 
had been gathered from the flowers of 


Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Brown, and | 


holy George Herbert. 
more characteristic is to be found in any 
of Lowell’s varied and splendid writings. 

The Biglow Papers end appropriately 
with a comic glossary and index. It must 
be repeated, by way of emphasis, that from 
the first fly-leaf to the colophon'this is the 


only complete and perfect piece of gro- | 


tesque comedy in existence. 

As the Yankee peculiarities of the Big- 
low Papers are evidently fresh studies, it 
might appear strange that they could be 


wrought out by a resident of Cambridge. | 


For that city, though rural, is not in the 
least rustic. The primeval Yankee has 
become scarce everywhere; he is hardly 
obtainable as a rare specimen; he is a 
tradition, like the aurochs or the great 
bustard; he and his bucolic manners and 
speech are utterly gone. 


echo of a hadw in any of the pretentious 


HIpPpo- | 


Nothing finer or | 


There is not the | 


| shine of the heart. 
| ture we see a country village, silent and 


| products of the country to Boston. 
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Italian villas, nor even the heavy-timbered 
mansions like that of Lowell's friendG. N.. 
Oxen are as strange as 
found, her hands would smell of mil\ 

fleurs or patchouli. As soon expect 

return of Jacob and Rachel as to see agai; 
the originals of the poet’s Zekel and Hu] 
dy. The old town as it was in Lowell’ 


ALS 


ray 
Lil 


boyhood is sketched with rare humor and 


| fine touches in an article by him publish 
}ed in Putnam's Monthly in 1853, entitled 


‘Cambridge Thirty Years Ago.” 
This charming essay, brimming with 


| feeling, and full of the graces that delight 


cultivated readers, shows Lowell himself. 
in his early maturity, in the most striking 
way. Later essays may be more profound, 
but none of them are so full of the sun 


In this masterly pic 


rural. There are old houses around the 
bare common, ‘‘and old women, capped 
and spectacled, still peered through th 
same windows from which they had watch 
ed Lord Percy's artillery rumble by to 
Lexington.” One coach sufficed for the 
travel to Boston. It was ‘‘sweet Auburn 
then, a beautiful woodland, and not a 
The ‘** Old Road” from thi 


e 


great cemetery. 


| square led to it, bending past Elmwood. 


Cambridgeport was then a ‘* huckleberry 


| pastur’,” having a large settlement of old 


fashioned taverns with 
yards on the eastern 


vast barns 
verge. 


and 


** Great 


| white-topped wagons, each drawn by dou- 


ble files of six or eight horses, with its 
dusty bucket swinging from the hinder 
axle, and its grim bull-dog trotting silent 
underneath, brought all the wares and 
These 
filled the inn yards, or were ranged side 


| by side under broad-roofed sheds, and far 
| into the night the mirth of the lusty driv 


ers clamored from the red-curtained bar 
room, while the single lantern swaying 
to and fro in the black cavern of the sta 
bles made a Rembrandt of the group of 
hostlers and horses below.” 

Commencement was the great day, to 
which the Governor came in state, with 
military escort. ~The annual muster of 
the militia, which took place sometimes at 
Cambridge and sometimes in other neigh- 
boring towns, brought together all the 
boys of the county to see the various 
shows, and the hilarious sport called a 
** Cornwallis.” 


The provincial tone was evident. You 
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have only to talk with an old Bostonian 
even now to see how it was. 


But the | 


ss | 
main thing was that up to 1830 the man- | 


ners and speech of ordinary folk were 
those of the seventeenth century. The 
rustic Yankee was then a fact. In fifty 
years, by the aid of steam and electricity, 
Boston became a modern city, on equal 
terms with the Old World, a centre of it- 
self, and Cambridge was developed into a 
highly cultivated suburb. The rusticity 
The changes of two hundred 
years went by in a lifetime. 


was gone. 


Reealling old Cambridge by the aid of | 


Lowell’s reminiscences, we see how the 


vernacular idioms and the humorous pe- ! 


culiarities of the people are so naturally 
reproduced in his comic verse. 


Mr. Lowell was married December 26, 


1844. His domestic life at Elmwood, like 
the ‘‘ peace that passeth understanding,” 
could be described only in simile. It was 
ideally beautiful. And nothing was want- 
ing to perfect happiness but the sense of 
permanence. Mrs. Lowell was never very 
strong, and her ethereal beauty seemed too 
delicate for the climate of New England. 
Children were born to them, but all died 
in infaney excepting a daughter (now 
Mrs. Edward Burnett). Friends of the 
poet who were admitted to the study in 
the upper chamber remember the pairs 
of baby shoes that hung over a picture 
frame. From the shoes out through the 
west window to the resting-place of the 
dear little feet in Mount Auburn there 
was but a glance—a tender, mournful as- 
sociation, full of unavailing grief, but 
never expressed in words. 
ten in this period show the depth of pa- 
rental fecling. Readers remember ‘‘ The 
Changeling,” and ‘‘She came and went:” 

“As a twig trembles which a bird 

Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred: 
I only know she came and went.” 

Mrs. Lowell, as has been mentioned, was 
a writer of sweet and beautiful verse. 
One of her poems, ‘‘ The Alpine Sheep,” 
addressed to a sorrowful mother, was sug 
gested by her own bereavement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowell went to Europe in 
a sailing vessel in the summer of 1851, 
and spent a year, visiting Switzerland, 


Poems writ- | 


the loveliness of her nature suffered no 
change by disease. The end came in Oc- 
when like a breath her soul 
was exhaled. 

On the day of Mrs. Lowell's death a 
child was born to Mr. Longfellow, and 
his poem ‘* The Two Angels” 


tober, 1853, 


perhaps as 


perfect a specimen of his genius as can be 
cited 
ing expression of sympathy: 


—~will remain forever as a most touch 


hy door, 


“Twas at t O friend, and not mine 
The angel the amaranthine wreath, 
Pausing, descended, and with voice divine 


Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 


at ® 


with 


“Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow those features -fair and thin, 
And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued 


on 


, Where but one went in.” 


Mrs. Lowell’s poems were collected and 
privately printed in a memorial volume, 
with a photograph from Page's portrait; 
many of them have been widely copied, 
and have become a part of our literature. 

After the brilliant suecess of the Big- 
low Papers, it might have been supposed 
that Lowell would have continued to pro- 
duce comic verses; but it would seem that 
he had not been satisfied with his early 
serious poetry, and was conscious of the 
power of accomplishing better results. 
His next important effort was ‘‘ The Vis- 
ion of Sir Launfal”—a noble poem, full 


| of natural beauty, and animated by high 


Christian feeling. This was composed in 
a kind of fury, substantially as it now ap- 
pears, in the space of about forty-eight 
hours, during which time the poet searce- 
ly ate or slept. It was almost an improv- 
isation, and its effect upon the reader is 


like that of the outburst of an inspired 





France, and England, but living for the 
most part in Italy. They returned in the 
autumn of 1852. Mrs. Lowell was slow- | 
ly, almost imperceptibly, declining. Her 

fine powers were almost spiritualized, and | 


singer. The effect upon the public was 
immediate and powerful; the poem need- 
ed no herald nor interpreter. 

About the same period came ‘‘ The Pres- 
ent Crisis’—an ardent poem, in a high 
prophetic strain, and in strongly sono- 
rous measure. This has been often quoted 
by public speakers, and many of its lines 
are as familiar as the most trenchant of 
the Proverbs: 

“ By the light of burning heretics Christ's bleeding 
feet I track.” 

“Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on 
the throne.” 

“Then to side with Truth is noble when we share 
her wretched crust.” 

“For Humanity sweeps onward: where to-day the 
martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in 

his -hands.” 
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But the whole poem is a Giant’s-Cause- 
way group of columnar verses. It is a 
pity to pry out specimens; they stand bet- 
ter together. 

Mention should be made of ‘‘ Ambrose,” 
a beautiful legend with a lesson of tolera- 
tion; of ‘‘ The Dandelion” and ‘* The Birch 
Tree,” both charming pictures, and already 
hung in the gallery of fame; 


piece of portraiture, with a political moral. 

But of the poems of this period, the most 
artistic is ‘‘ Beaver Brook.” 
finer specimen of an ideal landscape in 


modern verse—a specimen rich enough in 


its suggestions to serve as an object lesson | 


upon the poetic art. 

valley was a favorite haunt of the poet, is 
a small stream in the present limits of the 
town of Belmont, a few miles from Elm- 
wood, not far from Waverley Station. 
The mill exists no longer, but one of the 
foundation walls makes a frame on one 
side for the pretty cascade of 


“Armfuls of diamond and of pearl” 


that descends into the 
The wheel fell in 1876. 
on page 255 is from a picture furnished 
by Mr. Handyside, near whose house the 
brook flows. 


‘‘valley’s cup.” 


Not far below is a pasture, 
in which are the well-known Waverley 
Oaks, the only group of aboriginal trees, 
probably, standing on the Massachusetts 
coast. If a bull be permitted, the largest 
of the oaks is an elm, now unhappily dy- 
ing atthe roots. This tree has a straight- 
out spread of one hundred and twenty 
feet—sixty feet from the giant trunk each 
way. The oaks are seven or eight in 
number, as like as so many stout broth- 
ers, planted on sloping dunes west of the 
brook. 
Their great arms look as if ready to ‘‘ hit 
out from the shoulder.” Elms have their 
graceful ways, willows their pensive atti- 
tudes, firs their loneliness, but the abo- 
riginal oaks express the strength and the 
rugged endurance of nature. 


Mr. Lowell’s next venture was again | 


in the field of satire. ‘‘ A Fable for Crit- 
ics’ — 
“A Glance at a Few of our Literary Progenies 
(Mrs. Malaprop’s word) from the tub of Diogenes” 
was 
“Set forth in October the thirty-first day, 
In the year °48, G, P. Putnam, Broadway.” 


As one looks back—for 1848, though i 


and of ‘‘ An | 


Interview with Miles Standish,” a strong | 


There is no | 


Beaver Brook, whose | 


Our engraving | 


They have a human, resolute air. | 


eee 
| seems but yesterday to some of us, y 

really a great while ago—one hard|, 
knows whether to be more amazed at the 


Ses 
audacity or the brilliancy of this elaborate 


| jeu desprit. 


To bring up the representative aut] 
| of a vain and touchy people for censure 
| was an undertaking of some difficulty and 
delicacy. But when allowance is made 
for the humorous and sportive tone of 
the ‘‘ Fable,” and we get at the real crit 
ical opinions, either singly or in mass, it 
is surprising to see how the poet antic} 
pated the taste of the coming generation, 
and how sound and appreciative, accord 
ing to present standards, his judgments 
are. Naturally there may be undue 
| warmth here, and a shade of coolness 

there, but there is a general equity and 
i/eandor. It will be found hereafter that 
Lowell’s Apollo was perhaps more gener- 


ous than severe in his comments upon the 
literary procession. 

The ‘‘ Fable” is as full of puns as a pud- 
| ding of plums. The good ones are the 
| best of their kind, strung together like 
beads, and the bad ones are so *‘ atrocious” 
as to be quite as amusing. The successiv: 

pages seem like a series of portraits done 
by an artist who knows how to seize upon 
the strong points of likeness, and ayoid 
| caricature; and that is to produce living 
pictures in the style of the masters. 

The ‘‘ Fable” appeared anonymously, 
| but such a secret could not be kept. 
| When people had time to think about it, 

it was evident that no other American 
| could have written it. No poem of tlie 
| kind in the language equals it in the two 
aspects of vivid genius and riotous fun. 
|The ‘‘ Fable” careers like an_ ice-boat. 
Breezes fill the light sails as if toying with 
them; but the course is like lightning, and 
every movement answers to the touch of 
the helm. 

In 1849 Mr. Lowell’s poems were col- 
lected in two volumes. ‘‘ The Biglow 
Papers,” ‘‘ A Fable for Critics,” and ‘‘ A 

| Year’s Life” were not included. In 1853, 
and for some years afterward, he was a 
frequent contributor to Putnam’s Month- 
ly, conducted by. George William Curtis 
and Charles F. Briggs. Some of his finest 
productions, both in prose and verse, ap- 
peared in that brilliant periodical. In 
the winter of 1854-55 he delivered a course 
of twelve lectures on English poetry in 
the Lowell Institute. The lectures made 
|a deep impression upon cultivated audi- 
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tors, pr full reports of iin were print- 
ed in the Boston Advertiser. 
It is probable that by this time our poet 


had begun to think of some connection | 


with the university. The illustrious pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres, it was known, de- 
red to retire from the chair, and pub- 
‘opinion pointed to Lowell as a proper 
for his sueceessor. In the sum 
mer of 1855 Mr. Longfellow resigned, and 
Ir. Lowell was appointed 
with leave of absence for two years. 


rson 


remained abroad, chiefly in Dresden, 
til the spring of 1857, 


ran his courses of lectures. 


un- 


and beg No pro- 
classes. 

The germs of his literary criticism 
to be found in his Conversations on the 
Poets, published in his twenty-fifth year. 
The book is a valuable part of his literary 
biography. ‘The give an im- 
pression of prolixity at first, not so much 
of wordsas of teeming, struggling thought. 
They 
of genius. The style at times runs riot in 
every form of poetic illustration. The 
doctrines are of the modern school, in op- 


sentences 


superficial glitter of Pope and his French 
masters, and in favor of the simplicity 
and vigor of the Elizabethan authors and 
of Chaucer. 

The volume of Fireside 
serves mention. 


Travels de- 
It was published in 1864. 


was thirty-four—a mature 
chastened and thoughtful, 
ously young. It was the period when 
fresh feeling was in the ascendant, and 
when the poet had no inclination to ex- 


change the creative 


young man, 
but still joy- 


pencil for the scalpel 
of the critic. There 
is a tide in the soul of 
man, and it comes nei- 
ther too early nor too 
late in life—a time 
when the poet or artist 
is at his best, hand and 
brain and heart at one. 

Fireside Travels, 
among prose works, is 
the product of Lowell’s 
best days. Pages ap- 
pear like the soil of 
hot-house beds, with 
thoughts, serious, jo- 


— 


age 


3 RUSSELL L OWEL L. 


| where. 


| bout Papers, The Four George: 


in his place, | 
He | 


went to Europe to pursue his studies, and | 


when he returned, | 


| Maria White Lowell, 


attest the yet untrained luxuriance | 


| chief. 


Ye oro, hoe 


pels ta 


263 
| cose, learned, allusive, sprouting every- 
It does not matter where the 
reader opens, for every sentence has some 
salient or recondite charm. One often 


wonders, after reading for the twentieth 


time, where there is to be found another 
essay like it. In Thackeray's essays there 
are points of resemblance. The Rounda 
s, and the 
English Humorists, though totally differ 
ent in matter and in style, give a similar 
inward satisfaction. 

Two important events occurred in 1857. 
Mr. Lowell was married in September to 
Miss Frances Dunlap, of Portland, Maine— 


| a lady of attractive presence and sterling 
fessor Was ever more popular with his | 


character, who had had charge of the ed- 


| ucation of his only daughter during his 
are | 


residence abroad. For a time he resided 
in Kirkland Street, Cambridge, with Dr. 
Estes Howe, who had married a sister of 
but not long after 
he returned to Elmwood. In November 
the Atlantic Monthly was started, under 


| the auspices of the chief authors of New 


with Mr. Lowell as editor-in- 
One purpose of the magazine was 
to give the active support of letters to the 


England, 


| antislavery cause, and in this respect its 
position to the formal antithesis and the | 


position was decided. The editor’s contri 
butions were not numerous, but were con 
spicuous for their force and pungent wit. 

In less than two years from the time 
the Atlantic was started both the senior 
members of the publishing house, Messrs. 


| Phillips and Sampson, died, and the mag- 
The articles were written when Lowell | 


azine passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields. Mr. Lowell edited it 
until 1862, when he was succeeded by Mr. 
Fields. Several fine poems appeared in the 
first volume, among them ‘‘ The Nest,” of 
which a stanza is here given in fac-simile: 


The harigpnchl 
ifr re 


lent 
a, 

Le flrme —, 
tng of) the hs Oooh 


FAC-SIMILE OF STANZA FROM LOWELL’S POEM, “THE NEST.” 
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As Lowell was never given to the pro- | inence from which he could look 
duction of merely fanciful verses—the very | on the ‘ 
lightest of his thistle-downs having some 


dow} 
‘mud-sills” of his native State 
The light and mocking tone of this epis 
tle is in strong contrast to the deep and 
almost passionate feeling that breathes j 
the later poems of the series. Inthe sum 
mer and autumn of 1861 people thought 
the campaign was to be something li] 


IK 


seed in them—and as his mind always 
moved to the tides in the ocean of human 
thought and feeling, it will not appear 
strange that the great events following 
the election of President Lincoln gave a 


Ca 
new direction to his active faculties. In 


picnic excursion. 
feeling, as before observed, he is primari The capture of the rebel commissioners 
ly a poet, but he is also, like Milton, a} Mason and Slidell by Commodore Wilkes 
thinker, with a fund of uncommon prac a resolute and truly British proceedi: 
tical sense, and as much of a man of ae though in violation of the law of n 
tion as any refined and cultured scholar 


A 
tions, will forever endear his name to the 
ean be. The topsails may fill or flutter | American people. Lowell has probably 
in celestial airs while the hull strugeles 


better than any one expressed this feeling 
in the heaving sea. 


in his famous ** Yankee Idyll.” The pref 
The poetry of the new school was as pure | ace, by the Rev. Mr. Wilbur, shows that 
as the gospels, and as uncompromising as | gentleman at his best. It is worth all the 
the early church. Brook Farm, with its | starched formality of the state papers on 
wsthetic communism, had been one of the | the subject. 

signs of the times—a precursor, it was 


In the stern idyl that follows, the talk 
hoped, of Arcadian days to come. Plain 


between Concord Bridge and Bunker Hill 
Monument sounds like the click between 
rich and delicately bred. Lowell's youth- | flint and steel. 
ful portrait by Page represents him in a 


ness in dress prevailed even among the 
Concord expresses the 
natural wrath of the nation; Bunker Hill 
its calm reason and wise policy. The 
Bridge calls up old grievances: 


coarse brown coat, with his broad shirt 
collar turned down, and with long hair 
parted at the centre of the forehead, and 


hanging in careless grace upon ruddy and 


Yard locked in yard, hot gun-lip kissin’ gun. . 


‘7 recollect how sailors’ rights was won 


wind-tanned cheeks. The poetry of the Better that all our ships an’ all their crews 

picture is in the calm and dreamy eyes pe 1“ vac ge webeeecage —— nein 

looking out of a shadow of bronze mist. ‘han seek such peace ez only cowards crave: 
: ‘ : Give me the peace of dead men, or of brave 
But the time of boundless hope for hu 

manity went by, and after the reaction Those who lived as mature men and 

the conservatives were stronger than ever | Women in those times well remember the 

before. The passage of the Fugitive | thrilling apostrophe with which the poem 


Slave Bill was the answer to the efforts | concludes: 
of the Abolitionists. When the contest | ‘‘O strange New World! that yit wast never young, 
between the North and South was settled, | Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need was wrang ; 
as far as ballots could do it, by the el | Beown foundlin’ of the woods, whose beby bed 
re « « » ( - I6C- | . , . , “ay 

° ; a = | “Was prowled roun’ by the Injun’s cracklin’ tread, 
An’ who grew’st strong thru shifts an’ wants an’ 


tion of Lincoln, the struggle was immedi- 
ately transferred to the field, and for four | pains, 

years the power and endurance of the Nussed by stern men with empires in their 
SC ee ee ; a brains ;.... 

two sections were tried to the utte rmost. Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by gret events 

The Atlantic had a number of vigor | To pitch new States ez Old-World men pitch tents ; 

ous political articles in prose, and a few] Thou, taught by Fate to know Jehovah's plan, 
months after the outbreak Lowell again | Thet man’s devices can’t unmake a man, 

set up the simple Biglow stage with the An’ whose free latch-string ere was drawed in 
.1 dnamatic mepeenie. 46 eiliedle ante: Against the poorest child of Adam s kin— 

Out 4 } ’ The grave’s not dug where traitor hands shall lay 

In fearful haste thy murdered corse away.” 


sion. The first attempt was an epistle in 

rhyme from the veteran Birdofredum | 

Sawin to Hosea. The hero of the Mex- : ; 
. which all the force of the preceding ar- 

ican war had become a Southerner, had : ; : 

: gument is fused into a passionate depre- 

ween tarred and feathered by way of ac- | ! ti 

A > : : 7 14. . cation: 
climatization, had been in the State-pris- 


Then came thé impressive ballad, in 


. “Tt don’t seem hardly right, John, 
on on a groundless charge, and on his re- When both my hands was full 
. . 7 ni : . ’ 
lease had married a widow, the owner of | To stump me to a fight, John— 
slaves. He had, therefore, reached an em- | Your cousin tu, Jobn Bull! 
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Ole Uncle S. sez he, ‘I cuess 
We know it now,’ sez he. 
The lion’s paw is all the law, 

Accordin’ to J. B., 
Thet’s fit for you an’ me, 


“Shall it be love or hate, John ? 
It’s you thet’s to decide 

Ain’t your bonds held by Fate, John, 
Like all the world’s beside ? 

Old Unele S. sez he, ‘I guess 
Wise men forgive,’ sez he, 

But not forget ; 
Thet truth may strike J. B. 
Ez wal ez you an’ me.” 


an’ some time vet 


The satires of Hosea Biglow had been 
yypreciated by antislavery men and by 
iudges of poetic art—a very seleet com 
pany in any age—but the ballad ‘‘ Jona 
than to John,” appealing to a natural pa 

tie pride, became immediately popular. 

The author, who had patiently waited 

r recognition, could now be satisfied, if 

me had been his desire. 


Many literary | 
reputations have been built up with as | 


| nard vane” 


| in the pine woods. 
| deserted 
lwhen in a 


much forethought and tact as go to the | 


making of fortunes. 


Lowell would not | 


be human if he did not relish a good word | 
better than an ill one; but he never asked 


for the one or deprecated the other. 

Mr. Sawin was next heard from in a 
letter to Hosea detailing his ‘‘conver- 
sion,” descanting upon the superior strain 


creation of a batch of nobles as soon as 
His new 
wife, he says, was a Higgs, the ‘‘ first fem 
‘ly” in that region 


secession should be established. 


‘On her ma’s side all Juggernot, on pa’s all Cav- 


ileer.” 


After some ridicule of ‘‘ Normal” blood 
and Huguenot descent, we have an inside 
view of secession—salt selling by the 
ounce, whiskey getting and 
sugar not to be had. Meantime the cor- 
ner-stone of the new state is a powder 
cask, and Jeff Davis is ‘‘ cairn the Consti- 
tooshun roun’ in his hat.” The ironical 
compliments of Mr. Sawin to the national 
Congress conclude the letter. 

One of the most justly celebrated of the 
series was entitled ‘‘Sunthin’ in the Pas- 
toral Line?” It is wonderful to see how 
the dialect is moulded by the thought. 
When the sights and sounds and odors of 
spring come to mind, the crabbed speech 
becomes poetical, as a plain face glows 
into beauty on the sudden impulse of the 
heart. 

So in this unique pastoral we pause over 


‘* skuree,” 


| the loveliest images and hints of tantaliz- 
| ing likeness, and while the pleasure still 
| lingers we find that Hosea has gone on 
| whittling away at some problem, and 
| using his mother-wit 


with unconscious 
and aphoristic art. 

After a while Hosea, declaring himself 
“‘unsoshle as a stun” because his ‘in 
has been ‘‘ p'intin’ east” for 
weeks together, starts off to lose himself 
He comes to a small 
favorite 
reverie, and sitting 
A Pilgrim Father 


‘*school’us’,” a resort 
bluish 
down, he falls asleep. 
appears. 

“Tle wore a ste 


With rowels to ’en “r  ( 


wots, and spurs 
hesnut burrs.” 


This was Hosea’s remote ancestor, onee a 


| colonel in the Parliamentary army. He 


makes himself known, and tells his de- 
scendant that he had 


‘worked roun’ at sperrit-rappin’ some, 
An’ danced the tables till their ke 
In hopes of larnin’ what was 


gs were gone, 
goin’ on. 
But mejums lie so like all split, 


het I concluded it was best to quit.” 


In his youth, he tells Hosea, he had 


| youth’s pride of opinion: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


= Nothin’, from Adam’s fall to ITuldv’s bonnet, 


That I warn’t full cocked with my judgment on it.” 


nae: ae | He makes a parallel between the cause ¢ 
of Southern blood, and anticipating the } eaytogh ; use Of 


| the loyal North and that of the Common- 


wealth 


claims: 


against King Charles, and ex- 


“¢Slavery’s your Charles, the Lord has gin the 
exe—’ 
‘Our Charles,’ 
necks.’ ”’ 


ight million 


He likens the rebellion to the rattle of the 
snake, and adds: 
“Tt’s slavery thet’s the fangs an’ thinkin’ head, 

Aw ef you want selvation, cresh it dead.” 

In the preface to the next poem the 
death of the Rev. Mr. Wilbur is an- 
nounced, and shadow though he be, the 
reader feels his loss like that of a friend. 

The thought of grief for the death of an 
imaginary person is not quite so absurd as 
it might appear. One day, while the great 
novel of The Newcomes was in course of 
publication, Lowell, who was then in Lon- 
don, met Thackeray on the street. The 
novelist was serious in manner, and his 
looks and voice told of weariness and af- 
fliction. He saw the kindly inquiry in 
the poet's eyes, and said, ‘‘Come into 
Evans's, and I'll tell you all about it. J 
have killed the Colonel.” So they walked 
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in and took a table in a remote corner, | 
and then Thackeray, drawing the fresh | 
sheets of MS. from his breast pocket, read 
through that exquisitely touching chapter | 
which records the death of Colonel New- | 
comb. When he came to the final Adsum, 
the tears which had been swelling his lids 
for some time trickled down his face, and 
the last word was almost an inarticulate 
sob. 

Let us go on with Mr. Wilbur. 

In the letter which gives the news of 
his death the writer declares that the 
good clergyman’s life was shortened by 
our unhappy civil war. 

The poem sent with the good parson’s 
last letter is a vigorous appeal for ending | 
the war—a protest against vacillation and | 
half-heartedness. The prelude shows the | 

| 





heart's desire: 
“Ef I a song or two could make, 
Like rockets druv by their own burnin’, 
All leap aw light, to leave a wake, 
Men’s hearts an’ faces skyward turnin’.” 


The key-note of the poem is in the last | 

couplet of the first stanza: | 

“Wut’s wanted now’s the silent rhyme 
’Twixt upright Will and downright Action.” 


If the test of poetry be in its power over | 
hearts, the tenth in this series must be 
placed in the highest rank. The begin- | 
ning is quaint, simple, and even humor- | 
ous, but with a subdued tone: there is no | 
intimation of the coming pathos; nor are | 
we conscious of the slow steps by which 
we are led, stanza by stanza, to the heights 
where thought and feeling become one. 

It is with some apprehension that the 
present writer ventures to quote a stanza 
in the native dialect; though full of deli- 
cate feeling, expressed with the inimitable 
art of a great poet, the unlettered style 
suggests only what is ridiculous ‘‘to the 
general,” who can see nothing touching | 
in the sentiment of a rustic, and are not | 
softened by tears unless shed into a broid- 
ered handkerchief : 


“Sence I begun to scribble rhyme, 

I tell ye wut, I hain’t ben foolin’; 
The parson’s books, life, death, an’ time 

Hev took some trouble with my schoolin’ ; 
Nor th’ airth don't git put out with me, 

That love her z though she wuz a woman ; 
Why th’ ain't a bird upon the tree 

But half forgives my bein’ human.” 





The poet goes on recalling 


the ‘‘ yaller pines,” 
“When sunshine makes ’em all sweet-scente) 
An’ hears among their furry boughs 
The baskin’ west wind purr contented” - 
then 
“The farm smokes, sweetes’ sight on airt] 
Slow thru’ the winter air a-shrinkin’, 
Seem kin’ o’ sad, an’ roun’ the hearth 
Of empty places set me thinkin’.” 


This brings to mind the poet’s slain neph 
ews: 
“Why, hain’t I held ’em on my knee? 
Didn’t I love to see ’em growin’— 
Three likely lads ez wal could be, 
Hahnsome an’ brave an’ not tu knowin’? 
“Wut’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 
On War’s red tech-stone rang true meta! 
Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 
For the gret prize o’ death in battle? 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 
Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt o’ men 
That rived the rebel line asunder 2” 
In this last stanza the direct, weighty 
words, the intensity of feeling, and the 
force of the bold images create a sensation 
that is nothing less than sublime. It re- 


| fers, as readers perhaps know, to the poet's 


nephew, General Charles Russell Lowell, 
at the battle of Winchester, who, though 
he had received a wound which he knew 
must be mortal, mounted his horse and led 
his troops in a brilliant charge, was again 
mortally wounded, and shortly after ex 
pired. 

Here the sorrowing Hosea exclaims, 

“°Tain’t right to hev the young go fust, 


All throbbin’ full of gifts an’ graces.” 


But the lines are palpitant like naked 
nerves, and every word is like the leaf 
plucked by Dante, which trickled blood. 
The last of the Biglow papers is a 
speech of Hosea in the March town-meet- 


,ing. The preface is by the Melibceus 


Hipponax himself, and is a delightful ra- 
gout of Yankee phrases peppered with 
pungent wit. His summary, or ‘‘argy- 
munt,” of a popular speech has been often 
copied, and has done service in many comic 
readings, but its irresistible drollery keeps 
it fresh. 
“THE ARGYMUNT. 

“Interdueshin, wich may be skipt. Begins by 
talkin’ about himself: thet’s jest natur’, an’ most 
gin’ally allus pleasin’, I b’lieve I’ve notist, to one of 
the cumpany, an’ thet’s more than wut you can say 
of most speshes of talkin’. Nex’ comes the gittin’ 


| the good-will of the orjunce by lettin’ ’em gather 


“Sights innercent as babes on knee, 
Peaceful as eyes o’ pastured cattle” ; 


from wut you kind o’ ex’dentally let drop thet they 
air about East, A one, an’ no mistaik; skare ’em 
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‘taker ’em as they rise. Spring interdooced | 
with a fiew approput flours, Speach finally begins, 
witch nobuddy needn't feel oblygated to read, as I 
» read ’em, an’ never shell this one agin.” 


In the course of the speech Mr. Biglow 


observes: 


o make dull orjunces seem ’live in print, 
’ ez I hev t’ report myself, I vum 


I'll put the applauses where they'd ough to come.” 


“NX B.—Reporters gin’lly git a hint 
I 
A 


Little did the orator of Jaalam suppose 
that his shrewd plan would be copied years 
afterward by a great lecturer. 

The President, Andrew Johnson, comes 
in for the hardest hits: 


“¢Nobody ain’t a Union man,’ sez he, 
“Thout he agrees, thru thick an’ thin, with me.’. . . 
Is this ’ere pop'lar gov’ment that we run 
A kin’ o’ sulky, made to kerry one?.... 
Who cares for the Resolves of 761, 
Thet tried to coax an airthquake with a bun?.... 
He thinks secession never took ’em out, 
An’ mebby he’s correc’, but I misdoubt; 
Ef they warn’t out, then why, ’n the name o’ sin, 
Make all this row ’bout lettin’ of ’em in?.... 
| Derisii cheers. | 
O did it seem ’z ef Providunce 
Could ever send a second Tyler? 
To see the South all back to once, 
Reapin’ the spiles of the Free-s’iler, 
Is cute ez though an ingineer 
Should claim th’ old iron for his sheer 
Coz ’twas himself that bust the b’iler.” 
{ Great laughte r.| 


From this comparatively long but real- 
ly brief and inadequate synopsis the reader 
may infer the high aim and definite moral 
purpose of the Biglow Papers, and their 
intimate connection with our national 
histéry. Poetry seldom needs comment; 
the lightning flash explains itself; and, in 
truth, comment rarely carries admiration 
along with it into the mind of the reader. 
But the Biglow Papers are in a foreign 
tongue for all city folk, and even in the 
country the patois has for a long time 
been faithfully grabbed up by school- 
ma’ams, like the Canada thistle. 


tioned as one of the forces and products 


its moral and political movements, it has 
been deemed essential to dwell more upon 
the works which have become a part of 
our history. The usual topies of poetry, 
nature and man, have been illustrated in 
many graceful and noble poems by many 
loved and honored poets, by Lowell also; 
but in the ordinary acceptation of the 
meaning and use of poetry he is but one 
of several eminent masters, each having 


As at the beginning Lowell was men- | 


of the age, an actor and sympathizer in | 


his own great merits, while in this new 
field he is wholly without a rival, the sole 
laureate of the native unlettered speech, 
and the shining exemplar of the mother- 
wit of New England. 

The introduction to the series is a learn- 
ed and masterly account of the dialect, 
as a legitimate derivative of the spoken 
English of the Elizabethan age, and a 
protest against the prevalent ‘fine writ- 
ing” as tending to weaken prose and stifle 
poetry. The whole essay is pervaded by 
the intense individuality of genius. 

‘* Fitz-Adam’s Story” was printed in the 
Atlantie for January, 1867, but has not 
yet been included in any ‘*complete” edi- 
tion. <A note informs us that it was in- 
tended as a part of a longer poem to be 
called ‘‘ The Nooning.” It stands like the 
wing of a projected edifice, waiting for the 
main structure to give it countenance. 

This poem has many traits in common 
with the best of the Biglow Papers. Like 
them, it is exuberant in feeling and secu 
lar in tone, and its movement is breezy, 
out-of-doors, and natural. The portrait of 
| Fitz-Adam himself is a masterpiece, an in- 
| stantaneous view of a complexity of char- 
acter and motive, genius and whim, knead- 
ed together, and made real flesh and blood. 

Fitz-Adam tells us, 

“Without a Past you lack that southern wall 

O’er which the vines of Poesy should crawl.” 


He pays his homage to our great ro- 
mancer: 
| “You have one story-teller worth a score 
| Of dead Boceaccio’s—nay, add twenty more, 
A hawthorn asking spring’s most southern breath, 
And him you’re freezing pretty well to death.” 
He takes us to Shebagog County, where 
the summer idlers 
“Dress to see Nature in a well-bred way, 
As ’twere Italian opera, or play, 
Encore the sunrise (if they’re out of bed), 
And pat the Mighty Mother on the head.” 


| Fond of the 


frontiersmen and _ their 
| natural ways, he puts them in a line: 


“The shy, wood-wandering brood of character.” 


| He paints the landlord of the rustic inn. 
| The picture seems as deep-lined and last- 
ing as one of Chaucer’s. We see the 
tanned cheeks and the ‘‘ brambly breast,” 
and how 
“a hedge of gray 

Upon his brawny throat leaned every way 

About an Adam’s-apple that beneath 

Bulged like a bowlder from a furzy heath.” 





The landlord gives an axiom for the kitch- 
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affectionate remembrance: 


hi si8 “ Nothin’ riles me (I pledge my fastin’ word) 
by i Like cookin’ out the natur’ of a bird.” 








en for which the epicure will hold him in | 


| so that, as in the celestial mechanics, word 


case of Lowell; but what is more remark 
able is the steady lifting of his intellectua] 
horizon, and the spiritualizing of thought 


| become the symbols of ideas that reach to 
ward the infinite. 
In ‘** The Foot-Path” the reader begins 





with a view that is within his not inf 


| quent experience: 


GE 
Ps iy The bar is painted as if by Teniers, with | 
Hi its great wood fire, and the coals in which | 
i s was heating 
Lye “the loggerhead whose hissing dip, 
Yh) Timed by nice instinct, creamed the mug of flip.’ | 
4ii7 Then follows the encounter of teamsters’ 
thy wits, and the sketch of Deacon Bitters, a 
iit) mean and avaricious wretch, whose tricks 
ay 4 brought him to a sulphureous end. The 
ein audacity of the story is forgotten in its 
4 absurdly comic keeping. It is the only | 
. approach to a Canterbury Tale we re- 
oy member. | 
hot The period in which Lowell’s most 
+ popular works appeared ended with the 
; late war. They can not be classified, how- 
‘ > 


ever, in order, because 


{ he sometimes allowed a considerable pe- 


a chronological 


whiner ig 


riod to pass before giving a poem to the 
The collection entitled Under 
Willows, published in 1869, contains 


, 3 publie. 


} the 





y printed originally in Putnam's Monthly 
fifteen * Witz-Adam’s Sto- 
ia ry,” which has just been considered, be- 





vears before. 


longs to a similar period, as do the gay 
and characteristic acknowledgment of Mr. 
John Bartlett’s trout, and the well-known 
; pathetic ballad, ** The First Snow-Fall.” 

’ As a critic Lowell has been more un- 


sparing 


r< 


228 


upon his own productions than 
upon the works of others. Genius and 
Taste are twin-born; the one creates, the 


other tests. Many a day Genius produces 
My nothing that Taste will allow. Taste cor- 
‘ ; rects or blots out, so as to leave nothing 
} that Time will destroy. Happy is the 
if Genius with whom Taste continues to 
BE dwell as a friend and helper. Too often 
es he goes over to the enemy, and sits in 
bi judgment with the reviewers. 
# i The original traits of Lowell’s genius 
{ are unmistakable ; and in spite of the 


gravity of his later poems, the reader often 
i tT comes upon the turns of thought which 
- marked his verse twenty years before. 
But along with the eontinued likeness 
: there has been a slowly growing diver- 


ai gence. In the development of a scholar 
1% "i . : 
= i and poet we expect to see the evidences of 
_— © . . . 
| maturing powers, varied experience, and 
' mastery of expression: that is to say, 
force, wisdom, and skill are the natural 
ay ; gains of twenty years. This is true in the 





“Tt mounts athwart the windy hill 
Through sallow slopes of upland hare, 
And Faney climbs with footfall still 
Its narrowing curves that end in air,’ 

But the poet’s aerial way only begins 
where mortal vision ends. The mind 
follows clews and glimpses, conscious of 
sensations for which there are no words, 
and of an upward motion into a realm 
where ideas are as fluent as air, and as im- 
palpable. 

Humboldt said that the vegetation upon 
the sides of Chimborazo exhibits at sue- 
cessive elevations all the characteristic 
flora from the equator to the arctic circle: 
the boundless luxuriance of the tropics at 


| the base, and the eternal ice of the pole 
‘*A Winter-Evening Hymn to my Fire,” | 


at the summit. Poetry likewise compre- 
hends many zones. Its lower level is in 
scenes of lavish beauty, and it concerns 
itself in the joy of the senses in external 
nature. Higher up there are fewer flow- 


ers and hardier growths, ‘‘ but purer air 
| and broader view.” 
| brown 


Still higher are the 
and lichened steeps that tax 
streneth and demand self-denial. Above, 
and reaching into the infinite sky, is the 
silent peak, inaccessible, eternal. 

The ‘‘Commemoration Ode” (July 21, 
1865) naturally succeeds the poignant grief 
of the later Biglow papers. The dedi- 
cation is one that only a poet could have 
written: ‘‘To the ever sweet and shining 
memory of the ninety-three sons of Har- 
vard College who have died for their coun- 
try in the war of nationality.” In the 
privately printed edition of the poem the 
names of eight of the poet’s kindred are 
given. The nearest in blood are his neph- 
ews, General Charles Russell Lowell, kill- 
ed at Winchester, Lieutenant James Jack- 
son Lowell, at Seven Pines, and Captain 
William Lowell Putnam, at Ball’s Bluff. 
Another relative was the heroic Colonel 
Robert G. Shaw, who fell in the assault 
upon Fort Wagner. The commemoration 


services took place in the open air in the 
presence of a great assembly. Prominent 
among the speakers were Major-General 
Meade, the hero of Gettysburg, and Ma- 
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‘or General Devens. The wounds of the | 
war were still fresh and bleeding, and the 
est of the occasion was deep and 
The summer afternoon was 
drawing to its close when the poet began 
the recital of the ode. No living audience 
eould for the first time follow with intel- 
ligent appreciation the delivery of such a 
To be sure, it had 

‘ong points, and its sonorous charms; 

it, like all the later poems of the author, 
it is full of condensed thought, and re- 
quires study. The face of the poet, al 
ways singularly expressive, was on this 


| 


intel 
thrilling. 


its obvious 


pot Thi. 


hit 


DULL, 


occasion almost transfigured, glowing as 
‘with an inward light. 
le to look away from it. Our age has 
furnished many great historic scenes, but 
this commemoration combined the ele- 
ments of grandeur and pathos, and pro- 
duced an impression as lasting as life. 
Of the merits of the ode it is perhaps too 
soon to speak. In nobility of sentiment 
and sustained power it appears to take 
rank among the first in the language. To 
us, With the memories of the war in mind, 
more beautiful and of a finer 
quality than the best of Dryden’s. What 
the people of the coming centuries will 
who knows? We only know that 
the auditors, scholars and soldiers alike, 
were dissolved in admiration and tears. 

The writer remembers that, as the peo- 
ple were dispersing, a fresh-looking, act- 
ive, and graceful man, of middle age, in 
faultless attire, met the poet with an out- 
stretched hand. There was a_ hearty 
greeting on both sides, so hearty that one 
wonders how it could have happened be- 
tween two Bostonians, whose marble man- 
ners the public knows from our fashion- 
able novels. It was not the formal touch | 
of gloved hands, but an old-fashioned, 
energetic ‘‘shake’’; and it was accom- 
panied by spontaneous, half-articulated 
words, such as the heart translates with- 
out a lexicon, while eager and misty eyes | 
met each other. The new-comer was 
William W. Story, the sculptor and poet. 

‘“When did you come ?” 

‘*T reached Boston this morning. I 
heard you were to read a poem; there 
was just time to make the trip, and here 
I am.” 

‘*And so you have come from Rome 
merely to hear me recite an ode? Well, 
it is just like you.” 

‘*The Cathedral” is a profound medita- 
tion upon a great theme. A poet is not 


| 


It was impossi- 


it 
Lt 


seems 


say, 
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held to the literal meaning of the motto 
he selects, but the lines prefixed to this 
poem (Euripides, Bacchz, 196-199) are 
strongly significant of a growing conseryv- 
atism in thought: ‘‘ Not at all do we set 
our wits against the gods. The traditions 
of the fathers, and those of equal date 
which we possess, no reasoning shall over- 
throw; not even if through lofty minds 
it discovers wisdom.” This is perhaps a 
fair indication of the feeling of the poem. 
The incidents of the day at Chartres are 
unimportant except in connection with 
the poet’s admiration for Gothie archi- 
tecture, and his musings upon the asso- 


| clations of the cathedral, the old worship, 


the old reverence, and the old Ways. 

It would that the intellectual 
movement in which the poet had been 
borne on for so many years was latterly 
becoming too rapid and tumultuous, ae- 
cording to his thinking 
into an abyss, in fact. 


seem 


ready to plunge 
In particular, it 
may be observed that though the physical 
aspect of evolution had engaged his at- 
tention, as it has that of all intellectual 
men, and had commanded perhaps a star- 
tled and dubious assent, yet his strong 
spiritual nature recoiled in horror from 
the materialistic application of the doe- 
trine to the origin of things. Force could 
never be to him the equivalent of spirit, 
nor law the substitute for God. In con- 
versation once upon the ‘‘ promise and po- 
tency” phrases of Tyndall he exclaimed, 
with energy, ‘* Let whoever wishes believe 
that the idea of Hamlet or Lear was devel- 
oped from a clod; I will not.” 

A couplet from ** The Foot-Path” makes 
a similar protest against the theory of the 
universe which leaves out a Creator: 

“And envy Science not her feat 
To make a twice-told tale of God.” 


Intimations of the Berkeleyan theory 
appear in ‘‘The Cathedral,” not as mat- 
ters of belief, but of speculation. - But the 
granitic basis of the poem is the generally 
received doctrine of the being of God, of 

| His works, and His dealings with men. 
The clear purpose is seen by the attentive 
reader, although at times through a haze 
| of poetic diction. Its strong points are in 
| the simplicity and suggestiveness of its il- 
| lustrations, its strong hold upon the past, 
| and its tranquil repose in the eare of Di- 
vine Providence. The style is for the 
most part scholastic, nervous, and keen- 
edged. There are some lovely rural pic- 
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tures near the beginning, so characteristic 
that it they were done in color we should 
not need to look at the corner for the ‘‘J. 
RoL. pinx*.” 

Two instances of the harmony of sound 
and sense are quite remarkable. One is 
the description of the falling of an ash 
leaf 


“Balancing softly earthward without wind”— 


an inimitably perfect line. The other sug- 
gests the swinging of a bell blossom— 
“As to a bee the new campanula’s 
Illuminate seclusion swung in air.” 
True to its name, ‘‘ The Cathedral” is a 
grand poem, at once solid and imagina- 
tive, nobly ornate, but with a certain au- 
sterity of design, uplifting and impress- 
ive. These edifices are perhaps the most 
wonderful productions of mind, but they 
are gloomy also, and in some moods strike 
a chill to the very marrow. 
Three odes have since appeared, writ- 


ten for important occasions, all charac- | 


terized by a lofty tone of sentiment and 
grand poetic diction. First is the one 
read at Concord, April 19, 1875; the next 


is that read at Cambridge under the | 


Washington Elm, July 3, in the same 


year; the third an ode for the Fourth of | 


July, 1876. The Concord ode contains 


the most exquisite music, and shows the | 


most evident inspiration. The Cambridge 
ode is remarkable for its noble tribute to 
Washington, and to the historic common- 
wealth of Virginia. The last is beautiful 
also, and strong, but scarcely so clear and 
fortunate as the others. But these with 
the Commemoration Ode are an Alpine 
group, an undying part of our national 
literature, 

The prose works of Lowell consist of 
the Fireside Travels, already referred to, 
and three volumes of essays, published in 


1870, 1871, and 1876. Of these the one en- | 


titled My Study Windows will be found 
most interesting to general readers. The 
other two are entitled Among My Books, 
and are of a purely literary character. A 
large number of his essays have appeared 
in magazines and reviews, and have not 
been as yet reprinted. 

It is a common but baseless supposition 
that the poetic faculty must exist singly, 
as if the brain, like a flower-pot, could 
hold but one plant. It is true, great poets 
are rarely men of affairs, but every genius 
is an absolutely new combination of traits 
and powers, and no one knows the possi- 


| bilities. Four arts owned Michael An. 
'gelo master, and he was almost equally 
great in all. We have seen that in the 
mind of Lowell there is an unfailing 
spring of analogy and suggestion, and ‘ 
power of illustrating subtle and profound 
thoughts. And side by side with this un. 
deniable poetic power is to be seen the 
solid understanding, the ready wit, and 
the practical sagacity that are more com. 
monly the birthright of unpoetic men. It 
is as if the souls of Shelley and Ben Frank. 
lin had blended. 

The prose of a true poet, if one reflects 
upon it, must have some marked pecul 
iarities. That which is of the essence of 
poetry is not in its musical cadence, not 
in its shining adjectives and epithets: it 
is in substance as well as in form different 
from the ordinary productions of mind. 
And as the power of appreciation is really 
| rare, though often assumed, the distinctive 
prose of a poet is necessarily quite removed 
from general apprehension. The difficul- 
ty lies in following the movement of the 
poetic mind, which is by nature erratic, 
if measured by prose standards—taking 
many things for granted which the slow- 
er-footed expect to see put down in order, 
and often supplying the omission of a 
premise in a logical statement, or the 
want of a formal description, by a single 
flashing word. Those people who need to 
have poctry expounded to them will re- 
quire similar help to understand the prose 
of poets. Certain of Lowell’s essays— 
especially those upon Shakspeare, Dante, 
and Milton—will be fully appreciated by 
only a limited number of readers in any 
generation. 

The prose essays of Lowell (Among my 
Books.two volumes; My Study Windows, 
| one volume) cover a wide range of thought 
| and observation, but all have the inevita- 
ble family likeness. Mention has been 
made of the delightful ‘‘ Fireside Travels.” 
Of a similar tone are ‘‘My Garden Ac- 
quaintance,” ‘‘A Good Word for Winter,” 
and ‘‘On a Certain Condescension in For- 
eigners.” The last is a specimen of pure 
irony, keen as a Damascus blade, and fin- 
ished to the utmost. It is doubtful if there 
is another essay in modern English supe- 
rior in power, wit, and adroitness. The 
essay upon Lessing is a charming piece of 
writing, full of bright passages, but inter- 
esting mainly to scholars. ‘New Eng- 
land Two Centuries ago” is a powerful 
historical article, in which the Puritans 
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and Pilgrims are boldly sketched Binendll heen birthright too. When the same 
ther unduly flattered nor summarily con- | man, moreover, can extemporize chuck- 
demned. | ling puns, and blow out a breath of poetic- 
Bookish men will delight more in the | al reverie as naturally as the smoke from 
They are redolent of | his pipe, the combination becomes almost 
learning. They have an incommunicable | startling. Other men may have been 
The essay on Shakspeare is the | as witty, though we recall but three or 
best. There will always be some new | four in our day; some may have had a 
light radiating from the works of thaf}| similar fund of wisdom mellowed with 
reat poet, and each succeeding genera-\| humor; others have talked the staple of 
tion will be satisfied only with its own es- | idyls, and let off metaphors like soap-bub- 
timate; but the most comprehensive esti- | bles: but Lowell combines in conversa- 
|tion the varied powers of all. His re- 
In general it may be said that the qual- | It is no won- 
itv which prevents the general apprecia- | der that he has been admired, for at his 
tion of Lowell’s prose is its exceeding rich- | best he is one of the most fascinating of 
ness. It is like cloth of gold, too splendid | men. There is but one compeer—the im- 
and cumbrous for every-day wear. mortal ‘* Autocrat”—and it would be dif- 
It is upon his poems that the sure foun- | ficult, and perhaps impossible, to draw a 
dation of Lowell’s fame will rest. Some | parallel between them. 
of them are the clear and fortunate ex- Steele said of a lady that to have known 
pression of the noblest modern thought, | and loved her was a liberal education. 
and others are imbedded in the history of | More than one man who enjoyed Lowell's 
an eventful time. | society found that the wise and witty con- 
In person Lowell is of medium height, | verse of years did much to supply lament- 
rather slender, but sinewy and active. | ed defects in his own study and training, 
His movements are deliberate rather than and perhaps warmed even late-flowering 
impulsive, indicating what athletes call | plants into blossom and fruitage. This 
staying qualities. His hair at maturity | also should be said, that every man who 
vas dark auburn or ruddy chestnut in| has known Lowell 
color, and his full beard rather lighter | much greater than the aggregate of his 
and more glowing in tint. The eyes of | works. He always gives the impression 
men of genius are seldom to be classified of power in reserve. 
in ordinary terms, though it is said their He used to enter upon the long walks 
prevailing color is gray. Colonel Hig-| which have aided in making him one of 
ginson mentions Hawthorne's gray eyes; | the poets of nature with the keenest zest. 
while the present writer, who once studied | There was no quicker eye for a bird or 
them attentively, found them mottled gray | squirrel, a rare flower or bush, and no more 
and brown, and at that time indescribably accurate ear for the songs or the com- 
soft and winning. That they were some- | moner sounds of the forest. Evidences 
times accipitral we can readily believe. | of this the reader will find in the Study 
Lowell's eyes in repose have clear blue and | Windows. But those who have visited 
gray tones with minute dark mottlings. | Fresh Pond, Clematis Brook, Love Lane, 
In expression they are strongly indicative | or the Waverley Oaks in his company re- 
of his moods. When fixed upon study, | member an acuteness of vision and a de- 
or while listening to serious discourse, | light in every form of beauty of which 
they are grave and penetrating; in ordi- | the essay gives no conception. 
nary conversation they are bright and His habits were scarcely methodical— 
cheery; in moments of excitement they | reading, correspondence, composition, ex- 
have a wonderful lustre. Nothing could 
be finer than his facial expression while 
telling a story or tossing a repartee. The 
features are alive with intelligence, and 
eyes, looks, and voice appear to be work- 
ing up dazzling effects in concert, like the 
finished artists of the Comédie Frangaise. 
The wit of Hosea Biglow is the native 
wit of Lowell—instantaneous as light- 


ning; and Hosea’s common-sense is Low- 


literary eSSays. 


flavor. 


mate to-day is Lowell’s. 
sources are inexhaustible. 


well considers him 


hap-hazard; yet, being incapable of idle- 
ness, he accomplished much. His works 
show the effective use he has made of the 
intellectual treasures of the world. 


husband completed The Searlet Letter 
there was a visible knot in the museles of 
his forehead, caused by the intensity of 
thought. When a great theme was in 











ercise, and social converse coming often - 


Mrs. Hawthorne relates that before her | 
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mind, Lowell has always gone to his desk 
with all his might. 
leigh, he could ‘‘toil terribly.” It has 
been already mentioned that ‘‘ Sir Laun- 
fal” was written in about two days. The 
production of a poem like ‘‘The Cathe- 
dral” or the ‘Commemoration Ode” taxed 
his faculties to the utmost, and always left 
him exhausted in body and mind. 


Between 1850 and 1860 Lowell was not | 


much in society, in the present restricted 
sense of the word. The dinner parties 


and receptions of the fashionable appear- | 


ed to have little attraction for him. He 
never enjoyed being lionized. In Cam- 
bridge there were several men with whom 
he was on intimate terms, and to them he 
gave his society ungrudgingly. Chief 
among these was his brother-in-law Dr. 
Estes Howe, a man of liberal education 


and delightful social qualities. He is | 
‘‘the Doctor” referred to in the preface to | 


the ‘‘ Fable for Critics.” ‘‘ The Don” was 
a pleasant nickname for Mr. Robert Car- 
ter, formerly Lowell's coadjutor in the 
short-lived Pioneer, and employed at that 
time as secretary by Mr. Prescott, the his- 
torian. Carter was a remarkable man, 
principally on account of his great read- 


ing and retentive memory. He was an 


able writer also; and he had read more | 


out-of-the-way things than any man liv- 
ing. Lowell used to say that he would 


back Carter on a wager to write off-hand | 


an account of a journey in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. from Rome to Babylon or Pekin, 
with descriptions of all the peoples on the 
way. Carter lived at first in a modest 


house near the Willows (celebrated in | 


Lowell’s verse), and afterward in Sparks 
Street, not far from the Riedesel house. 
The Sparks Street house has associations 
such as belong to the tavern of Kit North’s 
friend Ambrose, lacking, however, the 
overplus of toddy and the coarseness 
which smirched the discourse of the Black- 
wood coterie. Carter’s house was often 
a rendezvous for whist parties; but whist 
was the least of the business or pleasure 
of the evening. The new books—or old 
magazines, pictures, reminiscences, 
and stories occupied the available inter- 
vals. The silence and severity of Mrs. 
Battles were unknown. Charles Lamb 
and his venerable dame were often quoted 
by Lowell; but the ‘‘ rigor of the game” 
was a transparent joke. When a story 
came to mind, or an epigram, or double- 
shotted pun, the cards might wait. When 


ones 


Like Sir Walter Ra- | 


| the story was told, or the puns had ¢o) 
uscated amid roars of laughter, the Py, 
| fessor would blandly ask, ‘‘ What ape 
| trumps ?” 

Other players must rest in shadoy 
Two of them may be named in whom {hye 
reading world has an interest. One was 
John Bartlett, author of the book of Fy 
miliar Quotations, a charming compan 
ion, and a man of refined taste. The oth 
er, who was the delight of all companies, 
was John Holmes, brother of the poet 
| professor. He was the songless poet, the 
| silent Autocrat. It is difficult to say what 

he might have done if shut up with pen, 
| ink, and paper; for he had the rarest hy 
mor, and a genius for the unexpected, 
He always had the art of showing the 
other side of a statement, and of bringing 
ja joke out of the impossible, like a con 
jurer. 

Changes in the whist parties occurred, 
/as was natural, owing to illness or al) 
| sence, but they continued for several 
years. The members are all living ex 
cept Carter, who died in Cambridge about 
a year ago, universally regretted. May 
he rest in peace! 


The recollections of 
that period form a bond not to be sunder 
ed while life and thought continue. 

Of other intimate friends of Lowell 
much might be said if there were room 
Some of them are named in his books. 

The edition of poems published in 1849 
was affectionately dedicated to the emi 
| nent painter William Page. The second 

series of the Biglow Papers was appro- 
| priately inscribed to E. R. Hoar, who is 


| “the Jedge, who covers with his hat 
More wit an’ gumption an’ shrewd Yankee sense 
| Than there is mosses on an ole stone fence.” 
| 
| Fireside Travels is a series of letters ad- 
| dressed to Story the sculptor. Under the 
| Willows bears the name of Charles E. 
| Norton, Professor of the History of Art at 
| Cambridge. The Cathedral is inscribed 
to Mr. James T. Fields; Three Memorial 
Poems to Mr. E. L. Godkin, editor of The 
Nation; My Study Windows to Francis 
J. Child, Professor of English Literature ; 
Among my Books to the present Mrs. 
Lowell; the second volume of the same 
series to the illustrious Emerson. The 
chief honor appears to have been paid to 
George William Curtis, to whom the com- 
plete edition of the poetical works is ded- 
icated. 
Arthur Hugh Clough, an English schol- 





ar and poet, lived in Cambridge for about 
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. year (1855), and appears to have made 
4 deep impression upon Lowell. The pub- 
lic knows little of Clough, but all poets 
now the author of ‘‘ The Bothie” and 
“Qua Cursum Ventus.” 
tiful, spiritual face and delicate, shy man- 


He had a bean- | 


such a face and such manners as | 


re dimly seen in morning dreams. One 


nay be sure that such a rare being, if real | 


iesh and blood, would at some time be 


‘found at Elmwood. Clough strongly ad- | 


vised Lowell to continue and develop the 


Yankee pastorals. In the introduction to 
the Biglow Papers Lowell says, apropos | 


of the approval of friends: ‘‘ With a feel- 
ing too tender and grateful to be mixed 
with any vanity, I mention as one of these 
the late A. H. Clough, who more than any 
one of those I have known (no longer liv- 
ing), except Hawthorne, impressed me 
with the constant presence of that inde- 
finable thing we call genius.” 

The artists Stillman and Rowse were 
frequent visitors. Many of their pictures 





ind sketches adorn Lowell's house. Pres- | 


ident Felton was astanch friend, and had 
ereat delight in Lowell's society. He and 
his brother-in-law, Agassiz, were alike 
hearty and natural men, fond of social 
pleasure, and manifesting the unaffected 
simplicity of children. 

Longfellow’s house is but a short dis- 
tance from Elmwood, perhaps a quarter 
of a mile; and the relations of the two po- 
ets have always been intimate, as every 
observant reader knows. Holmes lived 
in Boston, but he was a frequent visitor 
in Cambridge at the old house near the 
college, especially while his mother lived. 
Lowell always paid tribute to the con- 
summate art and finish of his friendly ri- 
val’s verses, and to the vigor and fresh- 
ness of his style. The father of Dr. 
Holmes was a stout orthodox clergyman ; 
Lowell's father was a mild and conserva- 
tive Unitarian. The Autocrat has devel- 
oped into a liberal, and our poet has been 
growing more conservative, until now the 
relative positions of the sons are nearly 
the reverse of those of their fathers. 

The historian Motley and the genial es- 
sayist Edmund Quincy were among Low- 
ell’s firm friends; but there is no room 
even for these incomparable persons. 

In the course of this sketch there has 
been little attempt to follow order. The 
events of Lowell's life since 1860 have 
been few. The important dates are the 
dates of his books. One year has been 
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like another, passed at the same residence, 
cheered by the same friends, engrossed in 
the same studies and pleasures. He vis- 
ited Europe with Mrs. Lowell in 1873. 
He had never held office, not even that of 
justice of the peace; and though he has 
always had a warm interest in public af- 
fairs, he has not been a politician. It 
was therefore with some surprise as well 
as gratification that his friends heard of 
his appointment as Minister toSpain. He 
had been offered the Austrian mission, 
and had declined it ; but a good spirit (or 
Mr. Howells, a relative of the President) 
suggested that Vienna was, perhaps, not 
the place to attract a scholar and poet, 
and that Madrid would be preferable, even 
with a smaller salary. After the retire- 
ment of Mr. Welsh, Mr. Lowell was trans- 
ferred to London. His reception in the 
metropolis of letters has been in the high- 
est degree flattering to him, and a matter 
of just pride to his countrymen. 

He still holds his rank as professor at 
Cambridge, evidently expecting to re- 
sume his duties there. 

Perhaps in the Indian summer of his 
life he may put his heart into a poem that 
will be even more worthy of his genius 
than any he has yet written. 

DOES LIFE-INSURANCE INSURE? 
L—THE AMOUNT OF THE AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 

” Ogry arrmeapin KENT said, in 1828: 
/) ‘**Nothing can appear to an English 
or American lawyer more idle than the 
alarm of the French jurist, or more harm- 
less than an insurance upon life, which 
operates kindly and charitably in favor 

of dependent families.” 

Chancellor Kent had in mind the idea 
of a life-insurance business which should 
be strictly confined to life-insurance, 
which should be built upon just arith- 
metic, and managed honestly, wisely, and 
economically by upright and able men. 
‘* Life-insurance,’’ wrote a Massachusetts 
commissioner in 18738, ‘‘ consists mainly 
in receiving premiums, investing them at 
compound interest, and out of the aceu- 
mulation paying the sums whem deaths 
occur.” Surely nothing could be more 
harmless or more beneficial in the way of 
a public trust than life-insurance; and the 
trust has grown to proportions which in- 
deed call for upright and able men in its 
management. During the fifty years 
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since Chancellor Kent wrote as above, 
Great Britain and Ireland have come to 
assure 1935 millions of dollars on 810,000 
lives; the United States assures 2705 mill- 
ions on 1,100,000 lives; while the French, 
who save more money annually than any 
other country, assure but 390 millions 
on only 198,000 lives. Is the French- 
man’s caution or the American’s confi- 


dence the better justified by experience ? | than it was a few years ago, is more than 
| 4 1 
| one- twelfth of the entire capital wealth 
half a million families who have volunta- 


‘There are in this country more than 


rily subjected themselves to a tax amount- 
ing in the aggregate to about 100 millions 
of dollars a year, and are under bonds, 
more or less, in the aggregate amount of 
about 400 millions to continue to pay 
this tax for life or for a long period.””* 
Let us look at some of the facts in their 
experience. I will keep mostly to recent 
dates, in order toavoid the objection which 
may be made that life-insurance is an es- 


|}or Van Amringe, of Columbia Collece 


has put it: ‘Of every ten policies which 
cease, but one will cease by death and 


|expiry. One and a half will be given up 


for a slight compensation, and seven and 
a half will be absolutely thrown away by 
the holders.” —_ 

The amount now at risk in the Amer. 
ican companies, 2705 millions, though Jecs 


of the Union. Their yearly income js 


; more than half the yearly accumulation 
| of wealth in the German Empire. [y 
| New York State thirty-four companies 


were doing business at the end of 187s. 


| They had over 600,000 policies outstand- 


| ing, assuring 1481 millions. 


sentially different thing to-day from what | 


it was a few years ago. How far it has 
been bettered, and how far it still needs 
improving, I will try to show. 

Since 1861 thirty-six companies have 
started in New York State alone: in March 
of this year only four of them remained. 
From 1859 to 1878, fifty-two companies 
ceased doing business in this State: the 
most of them failed. Of all American 
life insurance-companies, two have failed, 
thus far, to one that survives; while not 
one of our surviving large companies has 
yet reached the critical period of its ca- 
reer—the age when heavy pressure from 
death claims might be expected. But 
that pressure, it must be added, is not like- 
ly to be put upon any of our companies 
very soon, for the sufficient reason that 
our companies confiscate the vast major- 
ity of the policies for non-payment of 
premiums. This is done generally at an 
early period in the so-called investment. 
The average duration of an American 
policy is only about seven years. Of the 
multitude of policies which terminate 
yearly in our companies, only ‘‘ one in 
ten matures by death; the other nine ma- 
ture by causes other than death.”+ Or, 
as a searching critic of the subject, Profess- 





* Traps Baited with Orphan. By Exizvr Wricut, 
Ex-insurance Commissioner. Boston, 1877. 

+ Testimony of Sheppard Homans. Assembly 
Documents for 1877, No. 103, pp. 348-850. Mr. 
Homans adds, “The odium attached to the forfeit- 
ure of so many policies has made it very difficult to 
get new business.” One would hope so. 





Their assets 
were 404 millions—more than the value 
of the entire cotton crop of the world, 
Their income for the year was 80 mill- 
ions—a sum equal to twice the American 
tobacco crop of the year, and to more 
than the entire potato crop; or equal, 
again, to the entire silk crop of India, 
China, and Japan.* 


Il.—THE GETTING OF THE MONEY. 


How have the companies come into the 
possession of this money? By inducing 
the public to pay it to them in premiums, 
and by the interest from investments. 
Most of their bargains with the public are 
made in the shape of life policies; and en- 
dowment assurance policies constitute 
about a fifth of the business. The first 
question is, Do the insurance companies 
make fair bargains with the public? Our 
annual accumulation of wealth is greater 
than that of any other nation, and we are 
paying about one-ninth of it to the life- 
insurance people. Is that too much or 
too little? Have the companies charged 
an equitable price, say within forty mill- 
ions per year, for the insurance that they 
have promised ? 

1. They make a large profit on receiving 
interest at a higher, and paying it (when 
they pay it) at a lower rate. They cal- 
culate the interest which they promise to 
pay at four per cent.; they receive six or 
seven percent. This is legitimate enough, 
but the policy-holders are commonly led 
to think that they are to get much more 
than four per cent. 





* Mulhall’s Progress of the World. London, 1880. 
In this article I give the nearest round numbers, 
whether of cents or of millions of dollars, whenever 
round numbers will help to make the case clearer. 
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9. In computing the risks of their busi- | 
ness the companies use ‘a table which | 
ives a death rate, on the whole, consider- 
ably larger than that which it expects in 
»nractice.” Having computed the chances | 
helow the average, they then pick out the 
lives that are above the average, and most | 
of the companies refuse to insure any oth- | 
A man can not go in from the street | 
and claim life-insurance at the average | 
mortuary rates: he will not be accepted 
unless he can satisfy the medical examin- 
ers that his health and strength are better 
than the average. This selection of risks 
is another source of great profit. One 
New York company reported its gain from 
this source, for eleven months of 1869, as 
$649,000. Did that company charge too 
little or too much in making its bargains ? 

3. Every premium on a life policy is 
composed of three distinct elements. First, 
the net premium, calculated more or less 
equitably from the mortality tables. That 
is intended to insure the risk of death with- 
in the average lifetime. Second, the re- 
serve, or self-insurance ; it is the yearly 
payment which will amount, at four per 
cent., to the face of the policy at the time 
of the average lifetime. This is the policy- 
holder’s own money, put out at interest for 
him. Third, the loading: that is guessed 
at by the companies: it is the charge for 
expenses. These three items make up the 
gross, Office, or load premium; and all 
three are legitimate items. 

3ut how great is this third charge, the 
loading” for expenses? Instead of com- 
puting it, as they should, upon the net 
premium, they make a charge amounting 
to one-third of the gross or office premium 
—say thirty-three per cent. of the many 
millions per annum which they receive di- 
rectly from the public. This would seem, 
indeed, enough to conduct the expenses 
of the business. An expert estimate gives 
eighteen per cent. as sufficient, even un- 
der the present lavish system, to pay all 
legitimate expenses of management. 

4. Another source of great profit to the 
companies has been the buying up of pol- 
icies. This, happily, is not so common as 
it was. How it was managed we may 
learn from the instructive testimony of 
Mr. Stephen English :* 

“Q. [Mr. Moak]. What were the irregularities 


which you complained of in regard to the Continent- 
al Life ? 


er. 





* New York Assembly Documents, 1877, No. 103, 


“ 4. Robbery and plunder. 
“@. In what way ? 
a. % They sent agents out all throug] the West: 


} they would eall upon a poor unsuspecting policy- 
| holder, and by telling him the company was insolvent, 


induce him to give up the policy for a small amount, 
and then pocket the reserve. 
= In other words, if the reserve was $600, the y 


| would get the policy surrendered for a small sum ? 


“ 4, Yes, for $40; and then pocket the difference 

“@. Who would ? 

“A, The president and vice-president: they have 
rub away. 

5. The profit from all these sources is 
many millions of dollars per year. Yet 
even these profits do not account for 
half of the enormous wealth of the sur- 
viving companies. They have a fifth 
source of profit, which is more abundant 
than any or all of these four; namely, the 
confiscation, as already said, of the vast 
majority of the policies. In spite of the 
law of 1879, to be mentioned presently, 
the forfeiture of the policy and the total 
confiscation of the reserve is still the fate 
of all but a small minority of the insured. 
Here are some of the facts: In 1871 lapse 
and surrender swallowed up ninety-three 
per cent. of the number of policies that 
were terminated in the New York busi- 
ness (Van Amringe). In 1876 one com- 
pany confiscated about 2500 policies—near- 
ly the same number that it issued during 
the year; 1254 of them were absolutely 
forfeited, the holders getting nothing for 
them. In another company, during the 
same year, about 3000 policies were termi- 
nated, only about 300 of these by death. 
Of the balance, about 150 were re-instated ; 
the rest, over 2000 in number, were abso- 
lutely forfeited. Still another company, 
in the same year, 1876, issued 8000 pol- 
icies, and confiscated (always legally) no 
less than 7500. Of these, however, it 
bought up, according to its actuary’s tes- 
timony, a large number ‘‘simply as a 
gratuity,” being ‘‘not legally bound to 
pay anything” to the policy-holder who 
is behindhand with his premiums.* Dur- 
ing the year 1879 the same company re- 
ports 8615 of its policies as terminated ; 
the company is thirty-seven years old, 
and yet only 1156 of these policies were 
terminated by death! How many lapses 
and surrenders there were in its business 
does not appear in its annual report. The 
latest State returns are for 1878. During 
that year the number of policies termi- 
nated in the New York business was 








p. 250, 





* Assembly Documents, 1877, No. 93, p. 23. 
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87,222. Of these, 11,357 terminated by | ited, if he fail to make further payments 


death and expiry; while 57,895 were ter- | with either life or endowment insurance 


minated by lapse and surrender, repre- | for such an amount as his reserve. 
senting the failure of 151 millions of in- | eight per cent. charges, will purchase, 


surance. The premiums paid upon those 


policies, and the profits accruing there- 


on, remain for the most part as profits to | surrender value on ordinary life policies 
Do their officers lessen | is one of the chief things needful in future 
the charges for outstanding insurance in } i 


the companies. 


view of such experience as this ? 
‘*tis not in the bond.” 
of them have announced lessened charges 
for the future. 

The upshot of this slaughtering of pol- 
icies, Which forms the leading feature of 


By no 
means ; 


our life-insurance thus far, is, as we have | 


seen, that the average duration, or ‘‘ life,” 
of a policy in an American company is 
but seven years. 
sentences” in our State-prisons the actual 
average term of imprisonment is computed 
at the same number of years. Thisis more 
than a curious coincidence: it illustrates 
another of those great illusions which rule 
our much-believing, soon-forgetting, long- 
suffering community. 

I am speaking of the present as well as 
the past condition of the case as regards 
most of the policies heretofore issued and 
now issuing. Their usual fate is forfeit- 
ure. But, for the policies of the future, 
this principal source of gain to the compa- 
nies is checked by a recent law, the New 
York State law of 1879. That law provides 
that no policy issued after the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1880, and kept up for three years, 
shall be forfeited by subsequent non-pay- 
ment of premiums; but that the reserve, 
computed at four and a half per cent., 
which shall have accumulated on the pol- 
icy, shall be applied, according to its 
amount, to the purchase of further insur- 
ance. This further insurance may be ei- 
ther a continuance of the original policy as 
long as the reserve will pay for it; or paid- 
up insurance under similar conditions to 
those of the original policy—of course for 
a smaller amount, and generally for a very 
much smaller amount. In one case the 
law allows a cash payment. In the case 
of failure to keep up one’s endowment 
policy, the excess of the reserve, if there 
be any excess at the end of the term of 
years, shall be paid to the policy-holder 
if he be still living.. The new Massachu- 
setts law (act of April 28, 1880) provides 
that on policies issued after the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1881, the holder who shall have paid 
his premiums for two years shall be cred- 


3ut some | 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


On the so-called ‘life | 











| may draw this reserve in cash. <A 


less 
‘ef , If 
he have no wife or dependent child. }ye 


iair 


insurance. But these laws will be a 
great deliverance to those who shall jy- 
trust themselves hereafter to life-insup- 
ance under the pres¢nt system. They 
would have restored hundreds of millions 
of dollars to American families had they 
been enacted and enforced thirty years 
ago. ie 

These are the chief sources of the profits 
of the companies, and we see that they are 
vastly in excess of equity, and that the 
cost of life-insurance is proportionately 
too great. This matter is summarized jn 
a few words of expert testimony which | 
will quote from the State investigation of 
1877. The case supposed is that of a pol- 
icy of $1000, payable at death, the holde: 
being assured at the age of twenty-five 
years, and paying $20 annually: 

“Q. [Mr. Moak]. Of an annual premium of twen- 
ty dollars, six would be for loading, five for mortali- 
ty, and nine for reserve; to secure for himself such 
an insurance at his age he pays $20, and gets just 
$5 worth ? 

“4, [Mr. Sheppard Homans]. Of insurance, yes. 

“@. In other words, on the mutual plan, without 
expense [of agents and management, ete. ], $5 would 
pay for just as much insurance as he gets now by 
paying $20 ? 

“A. Certainly. 

“@. You say $5 actually pays for the benefits 
which the man actually gets in insurance for which 
he now has to pay $20, or, in other words, which the 
present system requires him to pay ? 

“ A. Certainly.” 

—Considering, I should add, that at twen- 
ty-five the insurer’s expectation of life is 
thirty-nine years, while that of his policy 
is but seven years! 

Of these excessive profits the agents 
promise to return a great part in divi- 
dends; a small part of them is actually 
so returned, But the whole system of 
dividends to policy-holders is a vicious 
one. The promised dividends are a bait to 
the public, and the occasion of an irresist- 
ible temptation to the officers of the com- 
panies: the excessive premiums which 
make them possible demoralize the busi- 
ness. The more nearly a premium ap- 
proaches the minimum that is consistent 
with security, the better both for the com- 
panies and for the insured. 
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IIL—THE SPENDING OF THE MONEY. | 

It may be said, Grant the fact of these 
abuses: do not these very overcharges 
make the companies stronger, and so ac- 
crue to the benefit of the policy-holders ? 
Thev would if the companies used the 
money in that way. But we have seen 
already that the companies, even the old- 
est ones, let but a small part of the polli- 
ey-holders’ money go back to them. The 
agents of the companies distribute little 
tracts, pleading with the publie for their 
salvation by life-insurance, and pleading 
with more zeal and at greater expense 
than any tract society. One company 
admits paying in one year (1876) the sum 
of $62,000 for ‘‘ printing and stationery.” 
And in these tracts they announce, among 
many other good things, the actual pay- 
ment of large sums upon their policies. 
sut let us see what large sums, to which 
attention is not called in their tracts, they | 
spend on other objects than the payment | 
of insurance to the beneficiaries of their | 
policies. 





The New York companies reported 80 | 
million dollars income for 1878, and 72 | 
millions expenditures. A considerable 


part of this sum was doubtless paid to 
widows and orphans—how much, the re- 


port does not make clear. Mr. Wright es- 
timates that of 100 millions paid annually 
in premiums to all American companies 
about one-fourth is annually returned to 
the beneficiaries. In the New York busi- 
ness of 1878, as reported by the companies 
themselves, three millions were paid to 
agents; three millions more went for sal- 
aries, medical fees, ‘‘and other charges of 
employés”; and a lump sum of five mill- 
ions is reported, without any explanation, 
under the heading, ‘‘ All other expendi- 
tures.” This makes 11 millions per an- 
num for running the business in New York 
State. 

Nothing is harder than to analyze ac- 
counts in which there are concealments 
and evasions. But we may gather from 
more sources than one some interesting 
details respecting the ways in which our 
insurance companies scatter the policy- 
holders’ money. They are, principally, 
payments to agents; payments in salaries, 
fees, and bonuses; cost of buildings; loss 
in speculation and in bad investments; 
and loss by legal plunder and wrecking. 
A glance at each of these great drains will 
be enough. 


|of getting 


| of dollars to agents. 





1. Payments to agents, called the *‘ cost 
the business.” During the 
years 1876, 1877, and 1879 a single New 
York company paid nearly two millions 
If we look back to 


| the times of inflation in the business we 
| shall find still higher figures. 


During five 
years, 1867-1871, the authorized companies 
of New York State paid 40 millions to 
agents, and but 75 millions during the same 
period for losses and claims. These are 
the reported figures; but the usual prac- 
tice has been to pay the agents thirty per 
cent. of the first premium paid, and seven 
and a half per cent. on from six to ten 
annual renewals. Thus the agent gets 
$75 out of $700 paid in $100 premiums for 
seven years; but seven years, as we have 
seen, is the average limit of the existence 
ofan American policy. As the great ma- 
jority of the policies last less than seven 
years, the agent receives at least fifteen 
per cent. of the whole premium payments. 
The agents get less now than formerly, 
because the business is less; but the com- 


| munity is still paying to them a tax of 


probably ten millions per annum. Mill- 
ions past our counting have been won 
from the public by their solicitations. 
The agents persuade people into insur- 
ance that does not insure. The reformed 
system will insure, but 7t will conduct the 
business without agents. It should be 
known to those of us who are interested 
that the strongest English company, the 
Equitable Assurance, of London, built 
up its great business and its reserve of 
55 millions of dollars without employing 
agents; it has ‘‘never paid any commis- 
sion at all.”* ‘*Good wine needs no 
bush,” and there will be no need to tease 
people into insurance that does insure. 

2. Salaries and bonuses form an impor- 
tant item in the ‘‘cost of conducting the 
business.” Salaries, indeed, there must 
be, and under the present system not a 
few of them, in order to get men enough, 
and capable ones, to manage a business 
that is injuriously enlarged and compli- 
cated by questions of dividends and profits. 
But even under this system the salaries 
should be kept within bounds. Est modus 
in rebus ; there is, or should be, a limit to 
everything, even to life-insurance salaries. 
They should be paid only to competent 
persons; and they should not be supple- 
mented by bonuses. In 1879 ten New 





* Assembly Documents, 1877, No. 1038, p. 351. 








te 


York companies paid for salaries and | 
‘other compensation” to employés in 
cheir home offices only, $958,000; this does 
not include medical fees. And a single | 
president admitted, at the State exam- | 
ination of 1877, that he had received 
$525,905 25 from the funds of his company |} 
during eighteen years, in salaries and ‘‘ex- 
tra compensation.’”* 

In one great company it was testified 
at the same examination, ‘‘ There were | 
bonuses paid to the officers for a series | 
of years, and put down as dividends to | 
policy-holders.”+ The vice-president of 
that company testified as follows about | 
them: 


| 


“@. [Mr. Moak]. How much did the aggregate of | 
the bonuses amount to ? 

“A. | have no recollection, sir. 

“@Q., Can't you give us within half a million ? 

“A. Hardly.” t 
He adds that after continuing this prac- 
tice two or three years, the officers of the | 
company “discovered it gave rise to com- | 
ments,” and stopped the bonuses. The 
practice, one would say, might profitably 
‘give rise to comments,” both on the part | 
of policy-holders and others. So also} 
might the conduct of the president of the 
same company. The editor of the Insur- 
ance Times testified that this president's 

‘son had a policy, and he allowed it to 
lapse, and at his death the policy was re- | 
vived.” In that company, out of 8595 
policies terminated in 1878, 6300 were ter- 
minated by lapse and surrender. None 
of these policies were ‘‘revived.”’ In 1879 
it terminated 8615 risks, but only 1156 of 
these were terminated by death. 

3. Miscellaneous extravagance. Un- 
der the head of ‘‘ all other expenditures,” 
the New York companies report an item, 
for 1877, of six and a half million dollars, 
leaving the public to guess how they spent 
the money. <A part of it goes for the 
costly buildings which the insurance com- 
panies think it necessary to put up. The 
president of one New York company, aft- 
er stating the amount of his salary to be 
$37,500 per annum, went on to say that his 
company had paid about four millions for 
their building in New York, and more 
than a million for their building in Bos- 





* Testimony of H. B. Hyde. Assembly Docu- 
ments, 1877, No. 93, p. 35. 

+ Testimony of Stephen English. Document 103, 
p. 246. 

t Testimony of Richard A. McCurdy. Document 
103, p. 98. 
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ton :* for the two, more than half the esi; 
mated total cost of the Cologne Cathedral 
(40 million marks). The company’s off}. 
cers claim that their buildings are good 
investments, but whether they are or ; 


Lot 


|is a hard question for an outsider. By: 


another extravagance which I will mey 
tion is clearly not a good investment. 4 
vice-president of a leading New York 
company testified in 1877 that the cost of 
‘*luncheons” given to 117 officers and 
clerks in the New York office was about 
$6000 per year; and he ‘‘could not say” 


| that the cost of luncheons and wine din 


ners (the wine dinners were stopped in 


| 1876) did not exceed $10,000 per year.+ 


4. Bad investments and speculation 


| Of course there is no absolute safeguard 


in any business against making bad in 


vestments. But as the insurance peopl 


| have got the people’s money simply by 


asking for it, and in vastly greater pd 
than is needed for fair and honest insur- 
ance, the result is that on the one hand 
the companies indulge in unnecessary 
and extravagant expenses of many kinds, 
while on the other they take risks wan- 
tonly, and many of them have been ruin- 
ed in consequence. But I have not space 
to give details on this point, to which I 
may return another time; nor can I giv 
more than a glance at the facts respect- 
ing the last way I will here mention in 
which the policy -holders’ trust is scat- 
tered to the winds. 

5. The wrecking of the companies, 
‘The State,” says a writer in the Interna- 
tional Review, ‘‘has never saved a com- 
pany. It has connived at the ruin of 
many, and has itself ruined some which 
needed only patience to be cured... . The 
State is like a physician who, finding a 
patient with symptoms of a grave disease, 
should kill him at once lest he die of the 
complaint hereafter.” In the ‘‘ transfers” 
of eight companies (1871 to 1877) to the 
Universal, the same writer estimates that 
nearly 26 millions’ worth of policies disap- 
peared, and that in the Universal 74 mill- 
ions finally disappeared within that period 
of seven years. 


IV.—REMEDIES. 


1. The great majority of our policy- 

* Testimony of H. B. Hyde. Document 93, p. 45; 
103, p. 218. 

+ This is the same vice-president who could not 
recollect within half a million dollars the amount of 
the bonuses given to officers in his company. 
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holders are in the grasp «f the old system. 
What shall they do? Mr. Wright holds 
out this hope, and it is their principal 
hope. He says: ‘The present policy- 
holders are bound by contracts which they 
never would have made if they had fully 
understood the subject. If they will unite 
they can oblige the Supreme Court of the 
United States to decide whether their 
rights, under these contracts, are not as 
good as if they had been rebels.” (In the 
seceding States policy-holders were allow- 
ed their reserve by just decision of the Su- 
preme Court.) Without such a decision, 
the great majority of the policies now in 
force will in the future lapse, as they have 
lapsed in the past. 

2. For the future, the individual may 
secure himself to a certain degree. ‘* In- 
sist upon having inserted in the policy | 
how much cash the company will pay at | 
the end of each and every policy year in 
case of surrender. There are at least 
twenty solvent companies in this country 
that will do it when this demand is loud 
enough and general enough.” Remem- 
ber that ‘‘ whether a man will be able to 
pay in some future year is often as much 
a matter of uncertainty as whether he will 
die in that year.” 








3. Take an endowment policy fora long 
term. Never take a whole-life policy, to 
embarrass the declining and unproductive 
years of life. <A life policy, if it is kept up, 
becomes ‘‘a trap which screws up tighter 
and tighter, till liberation comes by death.” 
A friend of mine has already paid on a 
life policy for $10,000 the sum of $13,000 
in premiums. Counting interest at the 
legal rates on the payments, he is already 
some $15,000 out of pocket; and though 
he is no longer young, he bids fair to be 
called upon to pay premiums for more 
than a few years tocome. Iwill not call 
his case a common one, for very few poli- 
cy-holders keep up their insurance as long 
as he has done. But for those who do, it 
is a losing investment, even where divi- 
dends have been paid; it is a game in 
which one can not win even by dying. 

Our present system of life-insurance, in 
a word, needs radical reform, or it will 
perish. The public has intrusted to the 
companies a money interest that is far too 
great for the honesty, ability, and pru- 
dence that have been brought to its man- 
agement. The public has intrusted this 
money to the companies in the absence of 





legal safeguards; these are, at last, slowly 





and painfully, and by an unequal strug- 
gle, being raised around this great trust. 
Never in history or mythology has such 
a rain of gold as this descended upon the 
heads of common men. The way in which 
they have misused it forms the strongest 
of comments upon the danger to our com- 
munity, which thinks itself a free one, 
from the overmastering power of great 
moneyed corporations—the danger long 
ago pointed out by Tocqueville. 

For the companies of the future a great- 
ly decreased cost of insurance, a greatly 
decreased cost of management, and sum- 
mary punishment of peculation must be 
the rules. The companies should be strict- 
ly mutual; there should be no baiting of 
traps with dividends; the companies must 
stick to life-insurance, and leave dividends 
to the banks. For the policy-holders the 
aid of wise legislation is to be sought. 
The hasty abandonment of policies chief- 
ly benefits the companies. Mr. Elizur 
Wright, Mr. Homans, and other able and 
honest actuaries have their plans, which 
I can not now describe, for making insur- 
ance safer and cheaper; and the experi- 
ment of ready-money insurance (like that 
of the New York Stock Exchange) may be 
tried and elaborated according to need, 
the principle being that each person as- 
sured shall contribute a stipulated sum 
on the occurrence of a death in the socie- 
ty. Under this system (extended to in- 
clude endowment policies) there are no 
accumulations to be squandered, and no 
great expenses of management. It is 
worth trying, until such time at least as 
the instituted life-insurance shall be radi- 
cally reformed, and extend its promised 
and needed blessings to the country that 
hitherto it has plundered. 


OUR NEAREST NEIGHBORS. 
\ JE were just returning from the 

/ mountains—my father, my sister, 
and I—and it was while we were waiting 
at Riverview Station that a party of peo- 
ple came into the train whom we all open- 
ed our eyes sleepily to look at, partly be- 
xause they were the only persons to be 
seen at that lonely little station, where the 
express stopped for wood and water. The 
afternoon was so hot that it would not 
have disgraced Fourth of July, and Elea- 
nor and I had not even pretended to keep 
awake. As for papa, he made a strong 
pretense at going to sleep, but as he al- 
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ways sleeps with one eye open, he never | being than twenty mountains. So, as t},, 


gets any credit forit. I was sitting facing 
him and my sister—facing, indeed, nearly 
all the other passengers, for we were in 
the front part of the car. Eleanor does 
not like to ride backward; but then she 
does not like, either, to study the faces of 
her fellow-creatures as well as Ido. Iam 
so insignificant myself that there is no 
danger of other people returning the 
compliment; if it were my sister, the case 
might be different. 

Papa, I knew, would have been very 
glad to be beside me if he could only have 
found an excuse to come. Of allold gen- 
tlemen—or, rather, of all elderly gentle- 
men, for he is not much beyond fifty— 
my father has the kindliest love of gos- 
sip, the most unaffected interest in every- 
body he sees, men, women, and babies, 
and the most cordial desire to help them 
to whatever they may happen to want, no 
matter how preposterous their wants may 
be. This latter propensity has several 
times got him into such ludicrous difficul- 
ties that now he feels called upon, by way 
of atonement, to conduct himself with an 
almost ministerial propriety, especially 
when Eleanor is with us. He has the 
misfortune to be a rather tall and digni- 
fied man, whom people generally mistake 
for a judge, until they have spoken to him, 
and Nelly considers that at his age he 
ought to act up to the character. About 
me she does not feel so much responsibili- 
tv, partly because I am younger, partly 
because I have been lame all my life, and 
have enjoyed, in consequence, the some- 
what doubtful compensation of having 
my own way. 

To-day he would have been much more 
comfortable beside me, surveying at his 
leisure the long rows of faces, and pro- 
pounding the most unlikely theories con- 
cerning each one; but Nelly knew very 
well that, let him look as dignified as he 
pleased, if he happened to see a woman 
fumbling over a refractory window lock 
at the farther end of the car, he would be 
on his feet and down there in a minute, 
utterly oblivious of the fact that her near- 
est neighbors were the proper ones to ren- 
der assistance. So he had been gently 
compelled by a species of moral suasion 
to keep his seat beside Eleanor, where 
there was nothing to be seen but the front 
of the car or the landscape outside. The 
latter, indeed, was fine in its way, but my 
father would rather look at one human 


| afternoon wore on, his face began to w 9) 
a look of comical resignation. J comfort 
ed him once by leaning forward and whis 
pering that there was really nobody in the. 
| car worth looking at, the people were a]! 
exceptionally stupid; and he seemed quite 
cheered up by the intelligence. 

3ut when we stopped at Riverview, and 
the new passengers came in by the doo; 
directly in front of him, the resigned ex 
pression was gone in a minute, and I say 
a look of the keenest interest flit over his 
face. 

I twisted my head round to get a view 
| of the new-comers. Only three women 
and a baby—harmless enough looking, al! 
of them, with the exception of the baby 
who was evidently preparing to give us a 





| solo. But the eldest of the three wasrather 








| handsome, the youngest exceedingly pret 


ty, and all three of them had that air of 
cheerful bustle and readiness to take the 


| whole company of their fellow-travellers 


into their deepest confidence which some 
people find so amusing and others so vex- 
atious. 

I was not surprised that Eleanor, after 
one glance at them, returned to her book 
with a slight look of annoyance. Neither 
was I surprised that my father began to 
look longingly at the empty seat besid 
me. Hisnew neighbors had settled them 
selves nearly opposite to him, but just far 
enough back to be out of sight. Icame to 
his assistance without any compunctions 
of conscience. 

‘*Papa,” I said, tugging at the strap that 
held my shawl, ‘‘I think you'll have to 
help me with this; the buckle has caught 
in some way, and I can’t manage it.” 

“*Certainly, my dear, certainly. I told 
you before that the seat would be too hard 
for you without the shawl;” and he took 
the empty place beside me with an air of 
concern for my comfort that did him cred- 
it under the circumstances. 

Nelly looked up at us suspiciously, but 
our heads were both bent over the innocent 
buckle, which papa knew as well as I a 
mere touch would have unloosed. For- 
tunately she was interested in her book; 
and when the shawl, which I did not in 
the least want, had been carefully ar- 
ranged, we two conspirators found our- 
selves free to be as frivolous as we pleased. 
As for me, I frankly confess that I have 
never got over, and never expect to get 
over, the childish delight of looking at a 
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pretty face. And the youngest of the | 
party we were surreptitiously interested in | 
had one of the brightest, sweetest faces I 
Not an angelical kind of love- | 
liness by any means, for she was very 
dark, her hair was unmistakably ‘* bang- 

|’ and her pretty little figure covered 
vith all the ribbons and ruffles that could | 
conveniently be got on to it. But these 
things were of less consequence in so young 
a cirl: she did not look more than fifteen, 
and I should not have thought her that 
if she had not worn long dresses. The 
older woman, who sat beside her, was, as I 
said before, quite handsome in a sober, 
matronly way, and looked as if she might 
be about forty-five. These two were fa- | 
cing us; the third member of the party sat 
with her back to us, and a veil over her face, | 
but she had a young, slender figure, and | 
we guessed her age to be between twenty- 

eand thirty. For we were both occu- 
pied in the most unblushing fashion, my 
father and I, in speculating on the prob- | 
ible ages, relations, and occupations of our 
three unconscious neighbors. 

‘‘There’s a certain family resemblance 
between them all—don’t you think so?” 
whispered my father. ‘‘Mother and 
daughters, no doubt.” 

‘*She doesn’t look old enough for that,” 
said I, referring doubtfully to the matron 
if the party, ‘‘ and, besides, which of them 
does the baby belong to ?” 

‘“Oh, to the veiled lady, of course. 
She seems very quiet, poor thing. Iwon- 
der if they are kind to her.” 

‘‘Depend upon it, Carry, those people 
think it is a sin to sit still,” observed my 
father, after another prolonged inspection. 
‘Did you ever see anybody so fidgety as 
that little girl—the one nearest to us, I 
mean ?” 

‘* We will eall that one Daisy, for con- 
venience’ sake,” said I. ‘‘I am sure she 
is pretty enough for it. Oh, well, she is 
too much weighed down with responsibil- 
ity about the baby to sit still. Its own 
mother isn’t half so anxious.” 

‘* Indeed she isn’t, if you mean the veil- 
ed lady,” said my father, emphatically. 
‘*She is the only one of them all who 
hasn't changed places fifty times in five 
minutes. Iam sorry for that baby; why 
can’t they let the poor thing have some 
comfort? Anybody would think it be- 
longed to Daisy. Now they are going to 
open the window, and in precisely two 


ever saw. 


of them. 





minutes they will close it again, after hav- 


ing let all the cinders fly into the baby’s 
face.” 

Which prediction was carried out to the 
letter, and the child testified its natural 
resentment by screaming at the top of its 
voice. Then ensued a series of frantic 
pattings and coaxings and trottings. The 
sole business, apparently, of all three of 
them was to take care of the poor little 
mortal; and they took care of it so impar 
tially that the baby was reduced to the 
verge of despair. 

So also was my father. 

‘**Carry,” he whispered, with an air of 
conviction, ‘‘ the baby don’t belong to any 
They stole it. And now they 
are trying to kill it with kindness, to 


| save appearances.” 


After this alarming announcement his 
hand went down to his watch chain, and 
he glanced cautiously across at Eleanor. 
She was still reading, only a little pucker 
in her forehead showing that she was 
aware of any unusual noise in our neigh- 
borhood. Then he drew back his hand 
with his watch in it, and held out this 
fascinating plaything to the child, who 
stopped crying, and stared solemnly at it. 

All the baby’s relatives immediately 
gave papa their undivided and grateful 
attention. The veiled lady, presumably 
the mother, turned round to look at him; 
the elder woman smiled, and nodded her 
thanks; and at last, to my horror, Daisy 
got up with the child in her arms, and 
quietly brought it across the aisle to where 
we were sitting, with the air of one dis- 
posed to enter into the most friendly rela- 
tions. Of course it was no use trying to 
cheat Eleanor any longer. Papa made 
the best of it by taking the child in his 
arms, and delivering up his watch to its 
clutches, meanwhile throwing glances of 
humorous defiance across at his tyrant. 

I think I never saw anything more com- 
ical than the blank amazement in Elea- 
nor’s face as she looked up from her book 
to see that baby jumping and crowing in 
papa’s arms, and a pretty young girl 
standing chattering to us, with one hand 
resting on the arm of our seat, and the oth- 
er patting the child. Nelly looked as if 
she were doubtful of her own identity for 
aminute. Then she closed the book, and 
gravely regarded the two culprits in front 
of her with an expression that boded no 
good to any of us. But she said nothing 
—we knew she would not as long as Daisy 
was there—and at length papa, subdued by 
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hid that silent disapproval, meekly delivered | you? He has a shop down near the sta ‘AS 
; t up the baby. tion, A very steady, respectable kind of her! 
ar ‘IT think the child will be quiet now,” | a man.” conspi 

i he said to Daisy, who responded effusive-| ‘*Then he won't stay long in that pect to 
ly, **Oh yes, sir, I'm sure she will; and | house,” said papa, decidedly. ‘It leaks * Sh 
thank you very much for being so kind to | like a sieve. 


her.” 


I don’t see what he wanted 
with it either; he has no family,” 


: very P 

Certainly she was rather demonstrative “Oh yes, he has. He has taken ty, “SI 
in her manners, and I quite understood the | himself a wife since you went away,” than t 
look with which Eleanor was quietly re- 


At this papa immediately began to look 
interested. Weddings are his special ho} 


fashio 
garding her. ‘ 


But for once I felt resent- 





| Vy. 
ful of it, and disposed to act on my own | by, and even funerals do not come ami cael 
impulse. | if there is nothing better to be had. Yes 

‘*T hope you have not much farther to} ‘‘ A wife?” repeated Eleanor, wonder Nelly 
travel,” [ said to Daisy, who was still lin- | ingly. ‘*Mr. Wood is an old man.” woul 
gering beside us; ‘the little girl looks | 


‘** Not by any means; it is his gray haiy 


makes him look so. 


der @ 
His wife is forty 


very tired.” 


> 
ttm 











The next station! Papa and I looked 
at each other with amazement and dismay. 





match as to age,” he added, jestingly, 
‘but not at all so as to looks. Wood is 
as homely as a hedge fence, while his 


| ventu 

‘Only the next station—” she began, | eight, and there is only a difference of rang 
: turning to me with a bright lighting up | about a year between them,” replied John, ed “1 
; of her face that might have disarmed | who always knows better than the census. ae 
‘ even Eleanor; but the train was already | taker the exact age of everybody in the cathe 
i slacking speed, her friends called to her, | community, and indeed all other statis- in th 
a and she hurried back without finishing | tics that are in demand. ‘‘ A very good but | 
her sentence. 


blac] 


inte 

This would be the last straw for Nelly to | wife is—or was in her youth—a very 

bear. The next station was ours too. handsome woman.” | 
He lifted me gently from the cars, for| ‘‘ Well,” said my father, cheerfully, take 

though I can walk easily with a crutch, I | “you give a good account of them. One Car 

never have any occasion to use it when | is steady and respectable, the other hand- at } 

my father is with us; and as we passed | some—excellent qualities in our nearest wit] 

our new acquaintances on the platform I | neighbors.” of 1 

saw their look of surprise, and then a | ‘** Especially as you are forced to over any 

sudden sympathy spring into all three of | look all their proceedings,” said John, it n 

their faces. Daisy even moved forward | glancing out of the window, which did ; 

impulsively, as if she wanted to speak to | indeed command a fine view of our neigh- ly, 

me; but Nelly was between us, and Nelly’s | bors’ garden. ‘‘There is somebody out not 

face was not encouraging. | there now,” he added, a minute later; " 

It was pleasant to ride through the vil- | ‘‘ not Mrs. Wood, but a girl I never saw ma 
; lage street again, to see the elms with | before. One of her daughters, probably.” Qu 
: their yellow autumn leaves, and the blue My unwary father hastened to the win pe 
r and white asters shining in every yard | dow, and in his first impulsive surprise yo 
that we passed. Our home was at the | betrayed all our underhand scheming of W 
¢ farther end of the village, out of sight of | the afternoon to Eleanor. de 

other houses, with the exception of a small ‘*My dear Carry,” he exclaimed, ‘‘it is 

cottage that stands close beside it—a pic- | Daisy herself!” th 

turesque-looking building on the outside, **Who_ is-—Daisy ?” gasped Eleanor, ol 

for it is all overrun with vines, but thor- | aghast at this familiar mention of a young re 

oughly uncomfortable inside. For this | lady presumably an entire stranger to us. al 

reason it was hard to find tenants for it, | She was obliged to repeat the question tc 

and the cottage stood empty when we | before any answer was forth-coming. s 

went away. Now, however, as we drove ‘*Mrs. Wood’s daughter, I suppose ; bh 

up to the gate, I saw that the doors and | John says so,” answered papa at last, try- t 

windows were all wide open. ing to put a bold face on the matter. ‘‘ It c 

John Marten met us at the gate, and to | is only a name Carry gave to that pretty t 

him my father immediately applied to | girl we saw on the train to-day—the one g 

know who had taken the cottage. who came and talked to us. You must é 

‘* James Wood. You know him, don’t | have noticed her, my dear.” ' 
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“As if any one could help noticing | unlike the rest of us; it is her way to at 
her! When people make themselves as | tach herself strongly to a few people, and 
conspicuous as she did, they usually ex- | keep the rest of the world at arm’s-length. 
pect to be noticed.” My sister has a hard time, it must be 
“She was so very young!” pleaded my | confessed, among us all. Not only papa 
father. He would have added, ‘‘and so | and I are so unmanageable, but John, to 
very pretty !” if he had dared. whom she is to be married this fall, is 
‘She was old enough to know better | worse than all the rest of us. If there is 
than to wear her hair in that senseless | a crazy theory going, he may be depended 
fashion,” replied Nelly, uncompromising- | upon to advocate it. To be sure, he never 
ly. ‘Lobserved that, if I observed noth- | undertakes to put it in practice, but then 
ng else about her.” he always makes us believe that he is just 
Yes, I did not doubt it in the least. | on the point of doing so, which is nearly 
Nelly’s toleration has its limits, and she | as bad. For some time past he has been 
would forgive any one for swearing—un- | calling himself a socialist, to my sister's 
der extreme provocation—sooner than for | unspeakable consternation. She held up 
venturing into her presence with hair ar- | the Commune of Paris as a solemn warn- 
ranged in the fashion euphoniously term- | ing to him, and he wasted a whole after 
ed ‘* banged.” noon in trying to make her understand 
‘“A brunetie too!’ she went on, with | that communists and socialists were not 
eathering indignation. ‘* Light hair worn | the same thing. It was of no use; Nelly 
in that ridiculous fashion is bad enough, | didn’t want to understand, any more 
but black hair—an ugly square fringe of | than she wants to understand the differ- 
black hair covering the whole forehead—” | enee between a crocodile and an alligator. 
“Ts an evidence of total depravity,” The next day put an end to our pleasant 
interposed I. weather. When I woke up the rain was 
Yes,” said my sister, with emphasis, | dashing azainst the window, the flowers 
‘itis. Icean not think how you came to | in the garlen were all beaten down to the 
take such an interest in these people, | ground, and the wind had risen so vio- 
Carry’”—she spoke to me, but she looked | lently as to be almost a gale. In the aft- 
at papa—‘‘to call her Daisy, too—a girl | ernoon John came in, bis eyes fairly run- 
with a dark face, and a dress all the colors | ning over with fun. He settled himself 
of the rainbow! Could you not invent | into a chair, with a glance of laughing de- 
anything more appropriate if you found | fiance at Nelly, and met papa’s expectant 
it necessary to call her anything at all?” | look with an air of mild surprise. 
‘Tt is appropriate,” said I, impenitent- ‘*Dismal weather this,” he remarked, 
ly, ‘and I liked her. I wish you would | abstractedly, as if he had come half a mile 


ll 


not be so hard, Nelly.” through that storm to say this and noth- 
This attack John followed up by re- | ing more. 
marking: ‘Never mind. Eleanor has 3ut my father was not to be thrown 


Queen Victoria and all the other exclusive | off the scent in that way. ‘*‘ What is it ? 
people on her side. She can afford to let | What has happened, John ?” he demand- 
you and me think as we please, Carry.|ed. ‘‘ Anybody been married, or buried, 
We are democratic; we rather like totally | or born ?” 


depraved people.” ‘* No,” answered John, sententiously. 

I fully expected my sister to retort that ‘“You were laughing when you came 
these last-named characteristics were syn- | in.” 
onymous. But she said nothing. A ‘*Thave been laughing most of the day.” 
rather tired look came over her face, and ‘*At anything in particular?” asked 


after a minute she left her seat and went | papa, rather sarcastically. His patience 
to the window. John followed her and | was beginning to give way. 

spoke to her, and then, as she turned her ‘* Well, yes, rather so; at a very curi- 
head, I saw that her eyes had filled with | ous set of relationships I happened to dis- 
tears. We were both of us thoroughly | cover this morning.” 

conscience-stricken. Why it is that we At the word ‘‘ happened” Nelly looked 
take so much pleasure in teasing Nelly | up incredulously. I believe in her secret 
about her ‘‘exclusiveness” I can not im-| heart she thought that John did nothing 
agine; there is no person in the world | else all his days but ferret out other peo- 
that we love or admire more. But she is | ple’s affairs. 
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‘*Tt concerns your new neighbors over 
the way,” he went on, with another laugh- 





eas ing look at her. 

A: Eleanor did not say anything; she mere- 
ai ly waited with an air of polite interest. 
| As for me, I was delighted. ‘‘ I think you 
Ni might tell us about it,” I said, reproach- 


4 fully. 
‘* Ask me some questions, then.” 

‘We have done nothing else since you 
came in,” retorted papa. But his curiosity 
got the better of him. He began again, 
‘Tell us if the veiled 
lady is the baby’s mamma.” 

sé No.” 

‘* Who is, then ?” 

‘The young lady ¢ 
Daisy.” 

If he wanted to make a sensation, he 


more amiably. 


‘tarry has named 


had certainly done it that time. Papa 
sat in open-mouthed astonishment, and 
even Eleanor forgot her dignity. ‘* That 


child!” she exclaimed. 
to say she is married ? 
look fifteen years old.” 
‘* Yes, she is more than that; she was 
married at fifteen. It runs in the family.” 
‘* Married at fifteen !” repeated Eleanor, 


‘*Do you mean 
Why, she doesn’t 








: in a perfect maze of surprise. If he had 
4 said *‘ married at five,” it could not have 
a struck her as more heathenish. 


‘‘They all were, for that matter,” con- 
tinued John, with an intense delight in 
the commotion he was creating. 

They were all what? John Marten, 

é you are enough to provoke a saint.” 

‘** All married at fifteen. I am afraid 
I do not express myself very clearly to- 
day,” answered John, with exasperating 
humility. 

There was a minute’s silence, and then 
my father asked, solemnly, ‘‘ Who is the 
veiled lady?” 

‘‘Her name is Mrs. Morgan, and she is 
Daisy’s mother.” 

‘*Her mother! 
W ood 2?” 

‘“Well, she is Mrs. Morgan’s mother, 
and Daisy’s grandmother; also the baby’s 
great-grandmother.”’ 

‘* Bless us and save us!” ejaculated papa. 
‘The family ought to travel with Bar- 
num. Then— Why, they must literally 
have all been married at the earliest pos- 
sible age.” 

‘* At fifteen; I told you so before,” said 
John, in an injured tone, ‘‘and you would 
not believe me. Grandmother, mother, 


Who, then, is Mrs. 


j again, 





and daughter were all married at precise- 





ly the same age. I have no doubt Daj, 
—whose real name is Jessie, by-the-way 
as well as her little girl’s—has the baby > 
training already for a similar fate.” * 

‘* And where, for goodness’ sake, are 
their husbands 2” 

‘Well, Mrs. Wood’s first husband 
dead, naturally, since she has married 
She was left a widow at seve 
teen. Mrs. Morgan, her daughter, 
also left a widow, at twenty-one.” 

‘*Depend upon it, they poisoned thei 
husbands,” murmured my father, in 
awe-struck voice. 

‘*Daisy has not, at all events,” said 
John, laughing. ‘‘ Her husband is sup- 
posed to be alive and well at the presen: 
date. He is a sailor—second mate on 4 
coast schooner—and is obliged to be away 
from home a good deal, but is expected 
back shortly, I believe.” 

‘*And to cap the climax,” cried papa, 
suddenly beginning to take in the huge 
ness of the joke, ‘‘ the great-grandmothe 
has just been and got married herself.” 

He looked at John, and John looked at 
him, and then the two men leaned back 
in their chairs and fairly shook with 
laughter, till Nelly and I thought they 
were never going to stop. We were too 
dazed ourselves to fully comprehend the 
funny side of it at first. My sister, in ad 
dition, was rather shocked, and inclined 
to suspect that there was some latent germ 
of John’s socialistic ideas in such unheard- 
of transactions. 

‘**You ought not to laugh about it,” she 
said, reprovingly, to him. ‘‘ You ought 
to be sorry for them, poor things.” 

‘*Sorry for what?” exclaimed John, un- 
sympathetically. ‘‘I don’t see but they 
are as comfortable as most people. Be- 
sides, they are not American, or English, 
though they have spent all their lives in 
this country. I believe the family came 
originally from Switzerland. You know, 
Eleanor, that in some countries girls are 
married a good deal sooner than with us. 
It’s nothing but a matter of custom.” 

‘**T wonder what her husband is like ?” 
said Eleanor, musingly. 

This incautious remark brought down 
an avalanche of statistics upon her head. 

“‘About nineteen years old,” com- 
menced John, promptly. ‘‘ Luther Bran- 
denburg by name, of German parentage, 
light-haired and blue-eyed, second mate 
on a coast schooner, belongs to a Second 
Adventist church—” 
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Eleanor held up her hands in comical | 
entreaty. ‘* The first fact and the last are 
enough for me. How, for pity’s sake, did 
you ever find all that out, John ?” 

" “JT walked up to the front door and de- | 
manded their history,” promptly replied 
that reprobate. 

He was quite capable of it—none of us 
doubted that—in his thirst for informa- 
tion; but it afterward transpired that he 
had encountered a friend of Mr. Wood's 
down in the village, and from him had 


extracted nearly all that was worth know- | 


ing concerning the family in question. 
At the time Eleanor disconcerted him by | 
accepting this remarkable statement in 
perfect good faith. 


of his own sins or discuss his neighbors’, 
as his taste may happen to incline. It 
came to an end at last, however, like all 


| things earthly, and I was sitting at the 


window, enjoying the first burst of sun- 


| light we had had for four days, when my 
| eyes happened to fall on our neighbors’ 


garden. Daisy was standing at the door. 
Even at that distance something unusual 
about her instantly attracted my attention. 
She had lost all her bright animation, and 


| the sun fell on the pretty childish face 


without bringing any light or color into it. 


| After standing there a minute she walked 


‘“Seeond Adventists did you say ?” she | 


asked, in dismay, a little later. ‘*Then 
the end of the world will be coming short- 
and we shall find them sitting round 
ieir breakfast table in white ascension 
robes, like that family we knew in Easton, 
waiting to be taken up to heaven.” 

“Heaven! They'll never go there!” 
exclaimed John, with such unusual em- 
phasis, not to say devoutness, that we all 
looked at him, scandalized. ‘* They'll nev- 
er go there,” he repeated, still addressing 
Nelly, consolingly—‘‘a place where there 
shall be no marrying or giving in mar- 
riage!” and with this parting shot he dis- 
appeared, leaving us to discuss his revela- 
tions at our leisure. 

We did little else all the afternoon, for 
it still stormed heavily; and, besides, my 
father could not get over his amusement 
at the marriage of the great-grandmother. 

‘‘Mr. Wood is a courageous person,” 
he remarked more than once. ‘' How do 
you suppose one would feel, Carry, to walk 
into church a respectable middle-aged man 
—well, yes, most people expect to live a 
century, at least, so fifty may be called 
middle-aged—and walk out of it a super- 
annuated old great-grandfather ? 

I professed my inability to answer this 
question, and recommended that he make 
the trial in his own person; but Eleanor 
looked so alarmed at this last suggestion 
that I withdrew it in charity to her. She 
evidently thinks that nothing is too pre- 
posterous to be expected of either of us. 

The next day it rained and blew, and 
for two days after the same programme 
was carried out. We were in the middle 
of one of those dismal easterly storms that 
periodically afflict the Atlantic coast, shut- 
ting up everybody in the house to repent 


: 
LY; 
th 


down one of the garden paths in a slow, 
mechanical way, as if she were putting a 
great restraint upon herself, and when she 
reached the shelter of some shrubbery that 
hid her from the house, suddenly threw 
herself down upon the ground in utter 


| abandonment to some passionate grief that 


| 





seemed as much beyond her years as be- 
yond her strength to bear. It wasthe grief 
of a woman rather than of a child, for she 
did not ery, or even try to hide her face, 
but on the contrary kept it lifted up toward 
the sky with a look of pitiful appeal that 
brought the tears into my own eyes. 
Without stopping to think whether it 
was kind to bring other spectators, I called 
to my sister: ‘‘ Look here, Nelly. What 
can be the matter over at the other house ?” 
She started for a moment as her eyes 
first fell upon the little figure under the 
lilac bush rocking itself slowly backward 
and forward in a pathetic unconsciousness 
of anything but its own trouble; then she 
stood for a long time silently watching 1t. 
I grew impatient at last at her uncom- 
municativeness. ‘‘ Perhaps you believe 
now that that poor little girl has some feel- 
ings,’ Isaid. ‘‘ I can’tstand this any long- 
er, Nelly. Somebody ought to speak to 
her, or else to her friends. . If you don’t 
mind, I’m going over to find her mother.” 
‘‘Stay where you are,” said Eleanor, 
authoritatively. ‘I will go myself.” 
She left the room, and a moment later I 
saw her opening the gate that separated 
the two gardens. To my great surprise, 
instead of going to the house she went di- 
rectly down the path to the place where 
the young girl was sitting, bent down over 
her as if she had known her all her life, 
and laid her hand gently on the dark hair, 
stroking it like a child’s. 
People sometimes call Eleanor proud ; 
but I never realized till then what gener- 
ous and tender pride she had. 
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Daisy simply looked up into her face 


for a minute—more as if she were looking | 


| 


into the face of a household friend than | 
a stranger’s—then suddenly threw both 


arms around my sister, leaning her head 


against her, and sobbing as if her heart | counts of the disasters. But we vy 


was breaking. 


I heard papa come into the room, and | 


I hurried away from the window, for I 
thought Nelly would rather not have any 
more spectators. But I could not resist a 
little triumph of my own when, a while 
after, he asked where Eleanor was. 

‘*Oh, she has only gone over to see 
Daisy—she will be back in a few minutes,” 
I said, carelessly, as if it were quite an 
every-day occurrence; and the amazed in- 
credulity with which he repeated, ‘‘Gone 
over to see Daisy ?” was abundant reward 
for my disingenuousness. 

At first he could not be made to under- 
stand why the rest of us should not im- 
mediately follow Nelly’sexample. Even 
when I explained, it did not seem to make 
much impression upon him. 

‘*What trouble could she be in?” he 
asked, laughingly. ‘‘ Depend upon it, her 
grandmother has been scolding her, or 
her daughter has misbehaved, or—or her 
husband has refused her a new dress.” 

I do not think he had ever really be- 
lieved in any of these relationships up to 
this time, or considered them anything 
but a grand joke. 

Nelly’s return put a different face on 
the matter. She was looking very seri- 
ous, and only told us briefly that the 
schooner in which Jessie’s husband sailed 
was supposed to be wrecked in the last 
storm. 

In spite of my dismay and sympathy I 
could not help smiling at the name ‘‘ Jes- 
sie.’ Eleanor said it in such a matter-of- 
fact way, as if she had been in the habit 
of speaking it all her life. She always 
persistently refused to adopt our desig- 
nation, and it would have seemed ridic- 
ulous to call such a baby Mrs. Branden- 
burg. 

My father’s levity of demeanor very 
quickly vanished. In answer to his ques- 
tions Eleanor told us that the recent storm 
had been unusually severe out at sea, and 
the morning paper had brought in a ter- 
rible account of loss of life and loss of 
property along the whole coast. The 
Mermaid, in which Luther Brandenburg 
sailed, was among the list of wrecks; it 
had been driven on the rocks at a point 








between Portland and Camden, and whet}, 
er any of the crew were saved was not 
known. When he heard this, my fathep 
jumped up and seized the newspaper—we 
thought, at first, to read the printed ge. 
were 
speedily undeceived. He turned at onee 
to the railroad time-tables, ran his eye 
over them, and then throwing down the 
paper with a look of satisfaction, beean to 
pull on his overcoat. 

‘* Where are you going ?” I exclaimed. 

“Going? I’m going to look after that 
boy, of course. Somebody ought to do it. 
Very likely he’s alive, only half killed. 
and those people never do think of using 
the telegraph; those lonely little coast vil- 
lages don’t always have a telegraph ei- 
ther. Eleanor, my dear, just help me on 
with this coat. A Portland train starts 
in an hour, if I can only catch it.” 

And to my great surprise Eleanor meek- 
ly assisted him into his coat without a 
word of remonstrance against this wild 
scheme, only remarking, as he hurried 
out of the front door, ‘‘See that you use 
the telegraph, then, papa, if—if you have 
any good news to send.” 

IT could not help laughing at this, for my 
father was notorious for forgetting that 
there was any quicker mode of communi- 
cation than the mails, and if he had any- 
thing important to communicate, general- 
ly misdirected his letters into the bargain. 
Still, in spite of precedents, we fully ex- 
pected to get a dispatch that evening, for 
he could reach Portland before dark, and 
even Camden, if it became necessary to go 
so far. None came, however, though we 
sat up till eleven waiting, and then as 
we went to bed we both agreed that the 
chance of good news was so very slight it 
would be better not to let our neighbors 
hear anything about this expedition till 
we knew the result of it. 

In coming to this decision we forgot 
that there were two men connected with 
our family whose chief business in life 
was to upset all our calculations. Late 
in the afternoon of the next day John got 
a dispatch from papa—a most exaspera- 
tingly indefinite one—‘‘ Coming home to- 
night”; and happening to meet Mr. Wood 
down town, he confided it to him, as well 
as the object of my father’s journey, be- 
fore we had heard anything about it our- 
selves. The result was that just before 
dark, as I was crossing the hall, I saw 
Daisy standing in the doorway, a forlorn 
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little figure, with her white face and trem- 
bling hands. 


‘Could she see Miss Eleanor a minute ?” | 


she asked. 

[ took her into the sitting-room, where 
my sister was, and she went up to Eleanor 
at onee, taking hold of her hand in a 
childish way. ‘* Will you let me stay 
with you just alittle while? Mr. Marten 
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| were looking at the little tableau from 
| different points of view, just as we always 


told us where your father had gone, and | 


and that he was coming back to-night. 
[ could not wait over there. I—I wanted 
to see you.” 

It was news to us that anybody had 
heard from papa, or that he was expected 
home so soon; but Eleanor, without ask- 
ing any questions, drew her down toa low 
seat beside her, and so we all sat there in 
the gathering darkness till John came in 
to tell us about the telegram. He took : 
more hopeful view of the matter than we 
did, and I could see that Daisy shared it. 
She sat quietly by Eleanor, still holding 
her hand and starting at every little noise; 
but the color began to come back to her 
cheeks, and an expectant look into her 
eyes. 

It was dark before we heard the sound 
of wheels stopping at the gate—too dark 
to see anything from the window, and we 
all hurried out into the hall. I was be- 
hind the others, but I heard papa calling 
out to John, and knew by the very tones 
of his voice that all was right. When I 
reached the door he was carefully helping 
out of the carriage somebody so muffled 
up in shawls and wraps that if it had not 
been for a pale boyish face looking out of 
them I should have been at a loss to guess 
what manner of person was inside. But 
Daisy knew, and she ran up to this ani- 
mated bundle with a little low ery of joy 
that I never forgot. 

My matter-of-fact father interposed, 
with an anxious face: ‘‘ My dear, you 
mustn’t touch him! Yes, yes, I know 
you are glad to see him; and he is all 
right now, or will be in a few days; but 
his arm is broken, and so to-night he must 
be looked at, and not handled.” 

‘His arm broken!” faltered Daisy ; and 
her youthful husband, seeing the terror 
in her eyes, put out the injured hand, and 
laid it on her shoulder. There they stood 
for a minute—mere children both of them 
—clinging to each other, while the light 
from the open hall door fell over them. 
I glanced at my sister, and smiled to see 
the bewildered look in her eyes. We 





did. Isaw only its picturesqueness, while 
she was seriously endeavoring to grasp 
the perplexing fact that the boy and girl 
before her were in sober truth Mr. and 
Mrs. Brandenburg. 

The young sailor, however, was scarce- 
ly able to stand on his feet, and my father 
hurried him across to his own home, as- 
sisted by all of his relatives, with the ex- 
ception of the baby, who had been left in 
sole charge of the house while this scene 
was transpiring. But before they went 
Daisy left her husband for a minute, and 
going up to Eleanor, put her arms around 
her neck with a look of mute gratitude 
that was more touching than all the vol- 
uble thanks of the others. Eleanor look- 
ed down at her, smiling. Then the tears 
started to her eyes, and she stooped and 
kissed the pretty little face upturned to 
hers. I think it looked as lovely to her 
at that minute as it had to me from the 
very first hour I had seen it. And from 
that time Daisy—ungrateful little crea- 
ture that she was—loved my sister better 
than any of the rest of us, though we had 
been her firm friends from the beginning. 

After that there was no more trouble 
about our relations with the people in the 
cottage. Papa and I had things all our 
own way, and Nelly looked on without 
making any objection, only now and 
then a comical smile crossing her face. 
We had only a month in which to enjoy 
this idyllic state of things; then came my 
sister's marriage; after that the wedding 
tour; and finally John and Nelly came 
home with their heads full of a plan for 
European travel, in which they were de- 
termined that we should join them. 

The end of it was that the house was 
shut up, and we lost sight of Daisy and 
her friends for rather more than a year, 
during which time we were moving about 
from place to place, and gradually mak- 
ing up our minds that we were ready to 
stay at home for the rest of our lives. 
When we came back there was another 
member added to our family—a little 
man who belonged nominally to John 
and Eleanor, but whom my father consid- 
ered so entirely his property that he re- 
sented the smallest advice concerning it 
from its unfortunate parents as an inter- 
ference with his rights. It was the first 
baby we had had in our family for years, 
and papa was lifted up in spirit accord- 
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ingly. The very first evening we were at 
home he insisted upon taking his grand- 
son over to show him to our neighbors. 
‘*“We shall get the best of them this 
time, for their baby will be grown up, and, 
besides, it never was anything but a girl 
in the first place!” 


said this vainglorious | 


| 


We pondered over the question, vit} 
no result except complete mental bew] 
derment. Unmistakably the baby, bei), 


Mrs. Wood's son, must be Mrs. Morgan's 


| half-brother, and just as unmistakal)), 
| Mrs. Morgan was grandmother to Daisy. 


} 


owner of a boy, regarding exultingly the | 


sleepy face in his arms. 

Eleanor demurred, but finally consent- 
ed, whether moved by benevolence or a 
surreptitious desire to see Daisy I will not 
pretend to say. So a procession was 
formed, with papa at the head, carrying 
the baby in its long white robes of state, 
John, Nelly, and I following in single file, 
like Indians on the war-path, and in this 
order we moved across the garden. Papa 
had his hand on the bell, when the door 
was suddenly thrown open, and a bright 
light streamed out into the darkness. An 
opposite procession confronted us, head- 
ed, like ours, with a white-robed baby, 
which Mr. Wood carried carefully in his 
Behind him came the entire fam- 
ily, evidently prepared to make the same 
raid on our premises that we were mak- 
ing on theirs. In solemn silence the 
heads of these two processions stared at 
each other for a minute, and then such a 
shout went up that Eleanor, alarmed, hast- 
ened to the rescue of her son. 

‘* We were coming,” said papa, when he 
could speak, ‘* to show you our little boy.” 

‘* And we were coming,” answered Mr. 
Wood, *‘ to show you our little boy.” 

‘Yours, I suppose?” I said, eagerly, to 
Daisy, who, looking prettier than ever, 
had found her way to my side. 

‘Oh no,” she answered, smiling, while 
her lips began to twitch, and a little dim- 
ple to come and go in her cheek. ‘‘It is 
—it is my grandmother's.” 

A more demoralized party than ours 
was, after that announcement, I have sel- 
domseen. Nelly’s composure utterly gave 
way, and she sat down on the door-step, 
and laughed till the tears ran down her 
face. I think for the first minute John 
and my father wanted to follow her ex- 
ample. But we presently adjourned to 
the sitting-room; and then Daisy, with an 
anxious face, propounded a conundrum 
that took up our attention for the rest of 
the evening: What was the relationship 
between the little new-comer and her own 
little girl ?—who at that moment was lean- 
ing against her, regarding us all, but es- 
pecially the two babies, with curious eyes. 


arms. 





little girl. But that was as far as 
could get for some time. 

My father had taken Jessie—we all ¢a]]- 
ed her mother Daisy to distinguish the a 
two—on his knee, and was gravely jp 
specting her from head to foot, while a 
jumble of cabalistie words, uncle, grand 
mother, great-grandmother, niece, and thy 
like, issued from his lips. But at last lis 
face lighted up. ‘‘The baby, my dear,” 
he said, monotonously, still addressing the 
bewildered child, ‘* is—your—grandmo- 
ther’s brother. Consequently’—a long 
and impressive pause—‘‘ consequently 
the baby—is your own great-uncle. There! 
that makes the matter clear, I think,” 
And he put Jessie down, and rose to his 
feet with a triumphant air that carried 
conviction to us all. 

But Daisy had not yet come to the end 
of her perplexities. A great-uncle—well, 
it was something to have found out what 
he was; but surely a great-uncle was a 
person to be treated with profound defer- 
ence and consideration. And glancing 
from her two-year-old daughter to the in 
significant little creature in Mr. Wood's 
arms, she remarked, in all good faith, ‘I 
shall bring her up to call him uncle— 
wouldn't you? Don’t you think it would 
be more respectful ?” 

What answer we gave her I can not re- 
member. The question upset papa and 
John again so completely that we depart- 
ed in almost as disorderly a fashion as we 
had come. And considering that those 
two men would rather go without their 
dinner any day than go without a laugh, 
I have never ceased to be grateful that 
this peculiar family came into our neigh- 
borhood. 

Nelly takes things more philosophical- 
ly—is interested in the moral training and 
mental development of the two children; 
but as for papa and my brother-in-law, I 
am fully persuaded that they have never 
regarded their neighbors in any other light 
than as comic actors performing for their 
edification, and a daily bulletin of doings 
over the way has become as much a part 
of our regular programme as dessert after 
dinner, being produced at the same time 
and with quite as much regularity. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE sun blazed down and down, till it 
was within half an hour of its setting; 

it the student still lingered at his oceu- 
ition of measuring and sketching the 
sheyroned doorway—a bold and quaint 
sample of a transitional style of archi- 
oan English village church. The grave- 
‘ard being quite open on its western side, 


the tweed-clad figure of young Mr. Som- 


nass of antique masonry which rose above 
iim to a battlemented parapet, were fired 


toa great brightness by the uninterrupt- 


lanced and wailed incessantly. 


vay, that he did not mark the brilliant 
hromatie effect of which he composed 
he central feature, till it was brought 


\is touch when he laid his hand upon it 


o turn his head and observe its cause. 


resume his architectural studies. 
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A LAODICEAN. 


THE FIRST.—GEORGE SOMERSET. 


ture, Which formed the tower entrance | 


set, the aforesaid student, and the tall | 


J solar rays that crossed the neighboring 
nead like a warp of gold threads, in whose 
nazes groups of equally lustrous gnats | 


Somerset was so absorbed in his pur- 
suit, and by flitting thoughts of matters far 


ome to his abstracted intelligence by the 
varmth of the moulded stone-work under 


or measuring; which led him at length 


There are few in whom the sight of a 
sunset does not beget as much meditative 
nelancholy as contemplative pleasure, the 
human decline and death that it illustrates 
being too obvious to escape the notice of 
he simplest observer; and Somerset, hav- 
ing been brought to this reflection many 
hundreds of times before by the same spec- | 
acle, did not wish to pursue it, and turn- 
ed away his face, after a few moments, to | 


He took his measurements carefully, 
and as if he reverenced the old workers 
whose trick he was endeavoring to acquire 
six hundred years after the original per- 
formance had ceased and the performers 
passed into the Unseen. By means of a | 
strip of lead called a leaden tape, which 
he pressed around and into the fillets and 
hollows with his finger and thumb, he 
transferred the exact contour of each 
moulding to his drawing, that lay on a 
sketching stool a few feet distant; where 
were also a sketching block, a small 
T-square, a bow-pencil, and other mathe- 





matical instruments. When he had mark- 
ed down the line thus fixed, he returned 
to the doorway to copy another as before. 

It being the month of August, when the 
pale face of the townsman and stranger 
is to be seen among the brown skins of 
remotest uplanders, not only in England, 
but throughout the temperate zone, few 
of the homeward-bound laborers paused 
to notice him further than by a moment- 


| ary turn of the head. They had seen such 


gentlemen before, not exactly measuring 
the church so accurately as this one seem- 
ed to be doing, but sketching it from a 
distance, or at least walking round the 
mouldy pile. At the same time, Mr. Som- 
erset, even exteriorly, was not altogether 
commonplace. His features were good; 
his eyes of the dark deep sort called elo- 
quent by the sex that ought to know, and 
with that speck of light in them which 
announces a heart susceptible to beauty of 
all kinds—in woman, in art, and in inani- 
mate nature. Though he would have been 
characterized as a young man by the eld- 
erly, girls of sixteen would have pro- 
nounced him aman complete, requiring no 
word of limitation whatever. This was 
not so much on account of any prematu- 


| rity as from his natural thoughtfulness 


-a characteristic which, externally, had 
both preserved and developed him. It had 
preserved the emotional side of his consti- 
tution, and with it the significant flexu- 
ousness of mouth and chin, while it had 
played upon his forehead and temples till, 
at weary moments, they exhibited some 
traces of being overexercised. A youth- 
fulness about the mobile features, a ma- 
ture forehead—though not exactly what 
the world has in past ages been familiar 
with—is now growing common; and with 
the advance of juvenile introspection it 
probably must grow commoner still. 
Briefly, Somerset had more of the beauty 
(if beauty it deserved to be called) of the 
future human type than of the past; but 


| not so much as to make him other than a 


nice young man. 

His age was really six-and-twenty, his 
build being somewhat slender and tall. 
His complexion, though a little browned 
by recent exposure, was that of a man 
who spent much of his time in-doors. Of 
beard he had but small show, though he 
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was as innocent as a Nazarite of the use 
of the razor; but he possessed a mustache 
all-sufficient to hide the subtleties of his 
mouth, which could thus be tremulous at 
tender moments without provoking incon- 
venient criticism. 

Owing to Somerset’s situation on high 
ground, open to the west, he remained en 





a time when the eastern part of the church- | 

yard was in obscurity, and damp with ris- 
ing dew. When it was too dark to sketch 

i | further he packed up his drawing, and 
1 


beckoning to a lad who had been idling 
by the gate, directed him to carry the stool 
and implements to a road-side inn which 
he named, lying a mile or two ahead. | 
Somerset leisurely followed the lad out of | 
the church-yard, and along a lane in the 
direction signified. 

The spectacle of a summer traveller 
from London sketching medieval details 
in these neo-pagan days, when a lull has 
come over the study of English-Gothic 
architecture, through a re-awakening to 
the art-forms of times more in harmony 
with our own, is accounted for by the fact 
that George Somerset, son of the Acade- 
mician of that name, was a man of inde- 
pendent tastes and excursive instincts, 
who unconsciously, and perhaps unhap- 
pily, took greater pleasure in floating in 
lonely currents of thought than with the 
general tide of opinion. When quite a 
lad, in the days of the French-Gothic ma- 
nia which immediately succeeded to the 
great English-pointed revival under Brit- 
ton, Pugin, Rickman, Scott, and other 
medizvalists, he had crept away from the 
fashion to admire what was good in Pal- 
ladio and Renaissance. As soon as Jac- 
obean, Queen Anne, and kindred accre- 
tions of decayed styles began to be popular, 
he purchased such old-school works as Re- 
vett and Stuart, Chambers, and the rest, 
and worked diligently at the Five Orders, 
till, quite bewildered on the question of 
style, he concluded that all styles were ex- 
tinct, and with them all architecture as a 
living art. Somerset was not old enough 
at that time to know that, in practice, art 
had at all times been as full of shifts 
and compromises as every other mundane 
thing ; that ideal perfection was never 
achieved by Greek, Goth, or Hebrew Jew, 
and never would be; and thus he was 
thrown into a mood of disgust with his 
profession, from which mood he was only 
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veloped in the lingering aureate haze till 





delivered by recklessly abandoning these 








studies, and indulging in an old ent), 
siasm for poetical literature. For ria 
whole years he did nothing but avoid }, 
barber and write verse in every con 

able metre except an original one, and 6 
every conceivable subject, from Words 


| worthian sonnets on the singing of his tes 


kettle to epic fragments on the Fall of {) 
Empires. His discovery, at the age of fiy; 
and-twenty, that these inspired works wey 
not jumped at by the publishers with a}j 
the eagerness they deserved, coincided j) 
point of time with a severe hint from his 
father that unless he went on with hj 
legitimate profession he might have t 
look elsewhere than at home for an allow 
ance. Mr. Somerset junior then awok; 
to realities, became intently practical] 
rushed back to his dusty drawing-boards 
and worked up the styles anew, with 
view of regularly starting in practice o) 
the first day of the following January, 

It is an old story, and perhaps only d 
serves the light tone in which the narr: 
tive of the soaring of a young man int 
extremes and back again, as Somerset did 
is always delivered. But, as has oftei 
been said, the right and the truth may b 
on the side of the dreamer. <A far wide 
view than the wise ones have may be hi 
at that recalcitrant time, and his reduction 
to common measure be nothing less than 
a tragic event. Most people have seen ; 
man standing in a field with a whip in 
one hand, and in the other a cord attach 
ed to the head of a colt that trots round 
and round till it makes the beholder dizz\ 
to look at him. The operation is called 
lunging, and it is visibly a very unhappy 
one for the animal concerned. During 
its progress the colt springs upward, across 
the circle, stops still, flies over the tur! 
with the velocity of a bird, and indulge: 
in all sorts of graceful antics; but he al 
ways ends in one way—thanks to the 
knotted whip-cord—in a level trot round 
the lunger with the regularity of a hori- 
zontal wheel, and in the loss forever to 
his character of the bold contours which 
the fine hand of Nature gave it. Yet the 
process is considered to be the making of 
him. 

Whether Somerset became permanent- 
ly ruined and business-like under the ac- 
tion of the inevitable break-in, or whether 
he lapsed into mere dabbling with the ar- 
tistic side of his profession only, it is pre- 
mature just now to say; but at any rate it 
was the impetus of his contrite return to 
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wehitecture as a calling that sent him 
on the sketching excursion under notice. 
Feeling that something still was wanting 
» round off his knowledge before he 
eould take his professional line with con- 
idence, he was led to remember that his 
own native Gothic was the one form of 


he beginning, through its having greeted 
him with wearisome iteration at the open- 
ne of his career. Now it had again re 
irned to silence; indeed—such is the con- 
temptible instability of art ‘‘ principles,” 
is they are facetiously called—it was just 
is likely as not to sink into the neglect 
ind oblivion which had been its lot in 
Georgian times. This accident of being 
out of vogue lent it an additional charm 
to one of his proclivities ; and away he 
went to make it the business of a summer 
‘ircuit in the west. 

The quiet time of evening, the secluded 
neighborhood, the unusually gorgeous 
liveries of the illuminated clouds that 
lay packed in a pile over that quarter of 
the heavens in which the sun had disap- 
neared, were such as to make a traveller 
loiter on his walk. Coming to a stile, 
Somerset mounted himself on the top 
bar to imbibe the spirit of the scene and 
hour. The evening was so still that ey- 
ry trifling sound could be heard for miles. 
There was the rattle of a returning wagon, 
mixed with the smacks of the wagoner’s 
whip: the team must have been at least 
three miles off. From far over the hill 
came the faint periodic yell of kennelled 
hounds; while from the nearest village 
resounded the voices of boys at play in 
the twilight. Then a powerful clock 
struck the hour; it was not from the di- 
rection of the church, but rather from the 
wood behind him; and he thought it must 
be the clock of some mansion that way. 

But the mind of man can not be forced 
to take up subjects by the pressure of 
their material presence, and Somerset’s 
thoughts were often, to his great loss, 
apt to be even more than common tru- 
ants from the tones and images that met 
his outer senses on walks and rides. He 
would sometimes go quietly through the 
queerest, gayest, most exaggerated town 
in Europe, and let it alone, provided it 
did not.meddle with him by its beggars, 
beauties, innkeepers, police, coachmen, 
mongrels, bad smells, and such like ob- 
structions. This feat of questionable util- 
ity he began performing now. Sitting on 





the three-inch ash rail that had been peeied 
and polished like glass by the rubbings of 
all the small-clothes in the parish, he for- 
got the time, the place, forgot that it was 
August—in short, everything of the pres- 
ent altogether. His mind flew back to his 


| past life, and deplored the waste of time 
lesign that he had totally neglected from | 





that had resulted from his not having 
been able to make up his mind which of 
the many fashions of art that were coming 
and going in kaleidoscopic change was the 
true point of departure for himself. He 
had sutfered from the modern malady of 
unlimited appreciativeness as much as any 
living man of his ownage. Dozens of his 
fellows in years and experiences, who had 
never thought specially of the matter, but 
had blunderingly applied themselves to 
whatever form of art confronted them at 
the moment of their making a move, were 
by this time acquiring renown as new 
lights; while he— He wished that some 
accident could have hemmed in his eyes 
between inexorable blinkers, and sped him 
on in a channel ever so worn. 

Thus balanced between believing and 
not believing in his own future, so deli- 
cately that a feather of opinion turned 
either scale, he was recalled to the scene 
without by hearing the notes of a solemn 
familiar hymn, rising in subdued harmo- 
nies from the unexplored valley below. 
He listened more heedfully. It was his 
old friend ‘‘ The New Sabbath,” which he 
had never once heard since the lisping 
days of childhood, and whose existence, 
much as it had then been to him, he had 
till this moment quite forgotten. Where 
‘‘The New Sabbath” had kept itself all 
these years—why that sound and hearty 
melody had disappeared from all the ca- 
thedrals, parish churches, minsters, and 
chapels of ease that he had been acquaint- 
ed with during his apprenticeship to life, 
and until his ways had become irregular 
and uncongregational—he could not, at 
first, say. But then he recollected that 
the time appertained to the old west gallery 
period of church music, anterior to the 
great choral reformation and the rule of 
Monk—that old time when the repetition 
of a word, or half-line of a verse, was 
not considered a disgrace to an episcopal 
choir. 

Willing to be interested in anything 
which would keep him out-of-doors, Som- 
erset dismounted from the stile and ascend- 
ed the hill before him, to learn whence 
the singing proceeded. 
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CHAPTER II. 

He found that it had its origin in a 
building standing alone in a field; and 
though the evening was not yet dark 
without, lights shone from its windows. 
In a few moments Somerset stood before 
the edifice. Being just then en rapport 
with ecclesiasticism by reason of his re- 
cent occupation, he could not help mur 
muring, ‘‘Shade of Pugin, what a mon- 
strosity !” 

Perhaps this exclamation (being one 
rather out of date since the discovery that 
Pugin himself often nodded to an amazing 
extent) would not have been indulged in 
by Somerset but for his condition of re- 
turned prodigal, which caused his profes 
sional opinion to officiously advance itself 
to his lips whenever occasion offered. The 
building was, in short, a recently erected 
chapel of red brick, with pseudo-classic or 
namentation, and the white regular joints 
of mortar could be seen streaking its sur- 
face in geometrical oppressiveness from 
top to bottom. The roof was of blue slate, 
clean as a table, and unbroken from gable 
to gable; the windows were glazed with 
sheets of plate-glass, an iron stove-pipe 
passing out of the corner of one of these, 
and running up to the height of the ridge, 
where it was finished by a covering like a 
parachute. Walking round to the end, 
he perceived an oblong white stone let into 
the wall just above the plinth, on which 
was inscribed in block-letter, 


ERECTED 187-, at the Sole Expense of JOHN 
POWER, ESQ. 


‘*The New Sabbath” still proceeded, line 
by line, with all the emotional swells and 
cadences that had of old characterized the 
tune; and the body of vocal harmony that 
it evoked implied a large congregation 
within, to whom it was as plainly familiar 
as it had been to church-goers of a past gen- 
eration. With awhimsical sense of regret 
at the secession of his once favorite air, 
Somerset moved away, and would have 
quite withdrawn from the field had he not 
at that moment observed two young men 
with pitchers of water coming up from a 
stream hard by, and hastening with their 
burdens into the chapel vestry by a side 
door. Almost as soon as they had enter- 
ed they emerged again with empty pitch- 
ers, and proceeded to the stream to fill them 
as before, an operation which they repeat- 
ed several times. Somerset went forward 








to the stream, and waited till the youns 
men came down again. . 

‘**You are carrying up a great deal of 
water,” he said, as each dipped his pitcher 

One of the young men modestly replied 
‘Yes: we filled the cistern this morning 
but it leaks, and requires a few pitcherf,|s 
more. 

‘“Why do you do it 2” 

‘There is to be a baptism, sir.” 

Somerset was not at the moment suffi- 
ciently interested to develop a further coy 
versation, and observing them in silence 
till they had again vanished into the build. 
ing, he went on his way. Reaching the 
brow of the hill, hestopped and looked back, 
The chapel was still in view, and the shades 
of night having deepened, the lights shon 
from the windows yet more brightly than 
before. A few steps further would hide 
them and the edifice and all that belong 
ed to it from his sight, possibly forever, 
There was something in the thought which 
led him to linger in a way he had not at 
all expected. The chapel had neither 
beauty, quaintness, nor congeniality to 
recommend it; the dissimilitude between 
the new utilitarianism of the place and the 
scenes of venerable Gothic art which had 
occupied his daylight hours could not well 
be exceeded. But Somerset, as has been 
said, was an instrument of no narrow gam 
ut: he had a key for other touches than 
the purely esthetic, even on such an ex- 
cursion as this. His mind was arrested by 
the intense and busy energy which must 
needs belong to an assembly that required 
such a glare of light to do its business; in 
the heaving of that tune there was an 
earnestness which made him thoughtful, 
and the shine of those windows he had 
characterized as ugly reminded him of the 
shining of the good deed in a naughty 
world. The chapel and its shabby plot of 
ground, from which the herbage was all 
trodden away by busy feet, had a living 
human interest that the numerous min- 
stersand churches, knee-deep in fresh green 
grass, visited by him during the foregoing 
week, had often lacked. Moreover, there 
was going to bea baptism: that meant the 
immersion of a grown-up person; and he 
had been told that Baptists were earnest 
people, and that the scene was most im- 
pressive. What manner of man would it 
be who on an ordinary plodding and bus- 
tling evening of the nineteenth century 
could single himself out as one different 
from the rest of the inhabitants, banish 
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all shyness, and come forward to undergo | 
such a trying ceremony? Who was he 
that had pondered, gone into solitudes, 
wrestled with himself, worked up his cour- | 
ive, and said, I will dothis, though nobody | 
ise will, for I believe it to be my duty ? 
Whether on account of these thoughts, 
or from the circumstance that he hgd | 
been alone amongst the tombs all day 
vithout communion with his kind, he 
could not tell in after-years (when he 
iad good reason to think of the subject) ; 


but so 1t Was that Somerset went back, till 
he again stood under the chapel wall. 
Instead of entering, he passed round to 
where the stove chimney came through 
ie window, and holding on to the iron 
stay, he stood on the plinth of the wall 
und looked in. The building was quite 
full of people belonging to that vast ma 


t 


jority of society who find no vates sacer 
to write their lives or proclaim their vir 


tues—respectably dressed working people, 
whose faces and forms were worn and 
contorted by years of dreary toil. Ona 
platform at the end of the chapel a hag 
gard man of more than middle age, with 
gray Whiskers ascetically cut back from 
the fore part of his face, so far as to be 
almost from the countenance, 
stood reading a chapter. Between the 
minister and the congregation 
open space, and in the floor of this was 
sunk a tank full of water, which just 
made its surface visible above the black- 
ness of its depths by reflecting the lights 
- overhead. 

After glancing miscellaneously at the 
assemblage for some moments, Somerset 
endeavored to discover which one among 
them was to be the subject of the cere- 
mony. But nobody appeared there who 
was at all out of the region of common- 

The people were all quiet and 
settled; yet he could discern on their 
faces something more than attention, 
though it was less than excitement: per- 
haps it was expectation. And as if to 
bear out his surmise, he heard at that 
moment the noise of wheels behind him, 
leading him to turn his head. 

His gaze into the lighted chapel made 
what had been an evening scene, when he 
looked away from the landscape, night 
itself on looking back; but he could see 
enough to discover that a brougham had 
driven up to the side door used by the 
young water-bearers, and that a lady in 
white and black half-mourning was in the 


banished 


Was an 


place. 


act of 


alighting, followed by what ap- 
peared to be a waiting-woman carrying 
They entered the vestry-room of 


The 


wraps. 
the chapel, and the door was shut. 


service went on as before till at a certain 


moment the door between vestry and 


chapel was opened, when a woman came 
out, clothed in an ample robe of flowing 


white, which descended to her feet. Som- 


erset was unfortunate in his position; he 
could not see her face, but her gait sug- 


gested at once that she was the lady who 
had entered just before. She was rather 
tall than otherwise, and the contour of her 
head and shoulders denoted a girl in the 
heyday of youth and activity. His imagi 
nation, stimulated by this beginning, set 
about filling in the meagre outline with 
most attractive details. 

She stood upon the brink of the pool, 
and the minister descended the steps at its 
edge till the soles of his shoes were moist- 
ened with the water. He turned to the 
young candidate, but she did not follow 
him: instead of doing so she 
rigid as a stone. He stretched out his 
hand, but still she showed reluctance, till, 
went back 


remained 


with some embarrassment, he 


|}and spoke softly in her ear, afterward 


saying, in a voice audible to all who were 
near, ‘‘ You will descend ?” 

She approached the edge, looked into 
the water, and gently turned away. Som- 
erset could for the first time see her face. 
Though humanly imperfect, as is every 
face we see, it was one which made him 
think that the best in womankind no less 
than the best in psalm tunes had gone 
over to the Dissenters. He had certainly 
seen nobody so interesting in his tour 
hitherto. She was about twenty or twen- 
ty-one—perhaps twenty-three, for years 
have a way of stealing marches even upon 
subtle conjecture. The total dissimilarity 
between the expression of her lineaments 
and that of the countenances around her 
was not a little surprising, and was pro- 
ductive of hypotheses without measure as 
to how she came there. She was, in fact, 
emphatically a modern type of maiden- 
hood, and she looked ultra-mM@Mern by 
reason of her environment: a presuma- 
bly sophisticated being among the sim- 
ple ones—not wickedly so, but one who 
knew life fairly well for her age. Her 
hair, of good English brown, neither 








light nor dark, was abundant—too abun- 
dant for convenience in tying, as it 
seemed, and it threw off the lamp-light 
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in a hazy lustre. As before observed, it 
could not be said of her features that this 
or that was flawless—quite the contrary, 
indeed; but the nameless charm of them 
altogether was only another instance of 
how beautiful a woman can be as a whole 
without attaining in any one detail to the 
lines marked out as absolutely correct. 
The spirit and the life were there, and 
material shapes could be disregarded. 

This was all that could be gleaned of 
her. Whatever inner characteristics it 
might be the surface of, enough was 
shown to assure Somerset that she had 
had some experience of things that lay 
far outside her present circumscribed ho- 
rizon, and could live—was even at that 
moment living—a clandestine, stealthy 
inner life which had very little to do with 
her present outward one. The repression 
of nearly every external sign of that dis- 
tress under which Somerset knew, by a 
sudden intuitive sympathy, that she was 
iaboring, added strength to these convic- 
tions. 

‘* And you refuse ?” said the astonished 
minister, as she still stood immovable on 
the brink of the pool. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, her mouth clos- 
ing so firmly after the monosyllable that 
the red line of her lips was no more than 
as a scarlet thread upon the white skin 
around. 

The minister added to the force of his 
pleading by persuasively taking her sleeve 
between his finger and thumb, as if to 
draw her; but she resented this by a quick 
movement of displeasure, and he released 
her, seeing he had gone too far. 

‘*But, my dear lady,” he expostulated, 
‘‘you promised. Consider your profes- 
sion, and that you stand in the eyes of the 
whole church as an exemplar of your 
faith.” 

‘*T ean not do it,” she said. 

‘*But your father’s memory, miss; his 
last dying request!” 

‘*T can not help it,” she said, in a voice 
which for the first time lost its calmness. 

‘You came here with the intention to 
fulfill t# Word ?” 

‘* But I was mistaken.” 

‘“Then why did you come ?” 

She tacitly implied that to be a question 
she did not care to answer. ‘‘ Please say 
no more to me: I can wait no longer,” she 
murmured, and turned to withdraw. 

During this unexpected dialogue Somer- 
set’s feelings had flown hither and thither 











between minister and lady in a most ce, 


pricious manner. It had seemed at op, 
moment a rather uncivil thing of hep 
charming as she was, to give the minister 
and the young water-bearers so much 
trouble for nothing; the next, it seemed 
like reviving the ancient cruelties of thy 
ducking-stool to try to force a girl jy} 
that dark water if she had not a mind f{») 

it. But the minister was not without iy 

sight, and he saw that it would be useless 
to say more. The crest-fallen old man 
had to turn round upon the congregation 
and declare officially that the baptism was 
postponed. 

She bowed to him slightly, and passed 
through the door into the vestry. Dur- 
ing the exciting moments of her recusan- 
cy there had been a perceptible fiutte) 
among the sensitive members of the eon 
gregation; for nervous Dissenters are at 
one with nervous Episcopalians in this at 
least, that they heartily dislike a scene 
during service. Calm was restored to 
their minds by the minister starting a 
rather long hymn in minims and semi- 
breves, during the progress of which he 
ascended the pulpit. His face had a se- 
vere and even denunciatory look as he 
gave out his text, and Somerset began to 
understand that this meant mischief to the 
person who had caused the hitch. 

‘‘In the third chapter of Revelation 
and the fifteenth and following verses, 
you will find these words: 

‘***T know thy works, that thou art nei 
ther cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold 
or hot. So then because thou art luke 
warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will 
spew thee out of my mouth. . Thou 
sayest, I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing; and 
knowest not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and na- 
ked.’” 

The sermon straightway began, and 
went on, and it was soon apparent that 
the commentary was to be no less forcible 
than the text. It was also apparent that 
the words were, virtually, not directed for- 
ward in the line in which they were utter- 
ed, but through the chink of the vestry 
door, that had stood slightly ajar after the 
exit of the young lady. The listeners ap- 
peared to feel this no less than Somerset 
did, for their eyes, one and all, became fix- 
ed upon that vestry door as if they would 
almost push it open by the force of their 
gazing. The preacher’s heart was full 
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een suddenly made to take a negative | that he had been made by the candidate, 
turn by pressure of unexpected circum- | there was nothing acrid in his attack. 
stances. It was no timid reproof of the | Genuine flashes of rhetorical fire were oc- 
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ple man, who knew what straightforward 
conduct was, and who did not know the 
illimitable caprice of a woman’s mind. 

At this moment there was not in the 
whole chapel a person whose imagination 
was not centred on what was invisibly 
taking place within the vestry door. The 
thunder of the minister’s eloquence ech- 


oed, of course, through the weak sister’s | 


cavern of retreat no less than round the | 


public assembly. What she was doing in- 
side there—whether listening contritely, 
or haughtily hastening to get away from 
the chapel and all it contained—was obvi- 
ously the thought of each member. What 


lovely face: did it rise to phases of Raf 


ee 


on her arm, including the white eo 
Somerset fancied that the younger wo) 
was drying her eyes with her handke) 
chief, but there was not much time to see 
they quickly entered the carriage, and j; 
moved on. Then a cat suddenly mewed 
and he saw a white Persian standing f 
lorn where the carriage had been. 
door was opened, the cat taken in, 
carriage rolled away. 


Tl 
and 

rhe young stranger’s form Stamped 
self deeply on Somerset’s soul. He str 


|}ed on his way quite oblivious to th 


that the moon had just risen, and the la) 


| scape was one for him to linger over, es 
changes were tracing themselves upon that | 


faelesque resignation, or sink so low as to | 


flush and frown ? was Somerset’s inquiry ; 


and a half-explanation occurred when, | 
during the discourse, the door which had | 


been ajar was gently pushed to. 

Looking on as a stranger, it seemed to 
him more than probable that this young 
woman’s power of persistence in her unex- 


pected repugnance to the rite was strength- | 


ened by wealth and position of some sort, | 


and was not the unassisted gift of nature. 
The manner of her arrival, and her digni- 
fied bearing before the assembly, strength- 
ened the belief. A woman who did not 
feel something extraneous to her mental 
self to fall back upon would be so far over- 
awed by the people and the crisis as not to 
retain sufficient resolution for a change of 
mind. 

The sermon ended, the minister wiped 
his steaming face and turned down his 
cuffs, and nods and sagacious glances 
went round. Yet many, even of those 
who had presumably passed the same 
ordeal with credit, exhibited gentler 
judgment than the preacher’s on a ter- 
giversation of which they had probably 
recognized some germ in their own bos- 
oms when in the lady’s situation. 

For Somerset there was but one scene: 
the imagined scene of the girl herself as 
she sat alone in the vestry. The fervent 
congregation rose to sing again, and then 
Somerset heard a slight noise on his left 
hand which caused him to turn his head. 
The brougham, which had retired into the 
field to wait, was back again at the door: 
the subject of his rumination came out 
from the chapel—not in her mystic robe 
of white, but dressed in ordinary fashion- 
able costume—followed as before by the 
attendant with other articles of clothing 











pecially if there were any Gothic architect 
ure in the way of the lunar rays. Thy 
inference was that this girl must be o} 

serious turn of mind, even though capric: 
was not foreign to her composition: 


“7 
all 


upon the whole it was not impossible—t 


| think profanely—that her daily vocaln 


lary might include (mentally at least) sue 
words as flirtation, theatricals, polka-m 
zurka, true-lover’s knot, meet-me-by-mooi 
light-alone. It seemed hardly consistent 
with her position that this should be th: 
case, yet there was room for the conject 


| ure, 


The little village inn at which Somerse: 
intended to pass the night lay two m 
further on, and retracing his way oy 
the stile, he rambled along the lane, no 
beginning to be streaked like a zebra wit 
the shadows of some young trees tha 
edged the road. But his attention wa 
attracted to the other side of the way by : 
hum as of a night-bee, which arose fron 
the play of the breezes over a single wir 
of telegraph running parallel with his 
track on tall poles that had appeared by 
the road, he hardly knew when, from 
branch route, probably leading from som: 
town in the neighborhood to the village h 
was approaching. He did not know the 
population of Sleeping Green, as the vil 
lage of his search was called, but the pres 
ence of this mark of civilization seemed 
to signify that its inhabitants were not 
quite so far in the rear of their age a 
might be imagined; a glance at the stil 
ungrassed heap of earth round the foot o 
each post was, however, sufficient to show 
that it was at no very remote period tha 
they had made their advance. 

Aided by this friendly wire, Somerset 
had no difficulty in keeping his course, 
till he reached a poirt in the ascent of a 


hill at which the telegraph branched off 
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from the road, passing through an open- 
ing in the hedge to strike across an undu 
lating down, while the road wound round 
to the left. 
doubted and stood still: the cut over the 
down had no mark of a path or drive, but 
m the other hand it might be a shorter 
though steeper way to the same place. 


For a few moments Somerset 


The wire sang on overhead with dying 
falls and melodious rises that invited him 
to follow; while above the wire rode the 
stars in their courses, and the low nocturn 
coing on up there seemed to be the voices 


of those stars, 


to the young-eyed cherubim.” 


Descending from these altitudes, Somer- 
set decided to follow the lead of the wire. 
It was not the first time during his present | 
tour that he had found his way at night 


by the help of these musical threads which 


he Post-office authorities had erected all 
country for quite another pur 


to guide belated 


t 
t 
1] 


the 
than 


over 


nose 


came to a hedgeless road that entered a 


park or chase, which flourished in all its | 


t 


riginal wildness. Tufts of rushes and 
kes of fern rose from the hollows, and 


| UK 
road was in places half overgrown 


s 
t] 
with green, as if it had not been tended 
for many years; so much so that, where 
shaded by trees, he found some difficulty 
in keeping it. Though he had noticed the 
remains of a deer fence further back, no 
deer were visible, and it was scarcely pos 
sible that there should be any in the ex- 
isting state of things; but rabbits were 
multitudinous, every hillock being dotted 
with their seated figures till Somerset ap- 
proached and sent them limping into their 
The road next wound round a 
clump of underwood beside which lay 
heaps of fagots for burning, and then 
there appeared against the sky the walls 
and towers of a castle, half ruin, half resi 
dence, standing on an eminence hard by. 

Somerset stopped to examine it. The 
castle was not exceptionally large, but it 
had all the characteristics of its most im- 
portant fellows. Irregular, dilapidated, 
and muffled in creepers as a great portion 
of it was, some part—a comparatively 
modern wing as nearly as he could dis 
cover at 


1c 


burrows. 


< 


light or two steadily gleamed from some 
upper windows, in others a reflection of 
the moon denoted that unbroken glass yet 
filled their casements. 


Over all rose the 





darkened with ivy on one side, wherein 


| ten, 
| treating to a convenient place he observed 
travellers. | 
Plunging with it across the down, he soon | 


1 glance—was inhabited, for a | 


eS 





keep, a square solid tower apparently not 
much injured by wars or weather, and 






wings could be heard flapping uncertain 





ly, as if they belonged to a bird unable to 





Hissing noises su 


} 


find a proper perch. 
pervened, and then a 





100t, proclaiming 
that a brood of young owls were residing 


In 


spite of the habitable and more modern 






there in the company of older ones. 






their 
mark upon the outworks of the pile, un 
fitting them for an sitive light than 
that of the He walked up 
as far as to a modern arch spanning the 


wing, neglect and decay had set 






ry 
i 


iour, 


re 





} 


present 








ditch—now dry and green—over which 
the draw-bridge once had swung. The 
large door under the porter’s archway 
was closed and locked. While standing 





for 
had quite forgot 
his ear, and 


here the singing of the wire, which 
| 


ie 





the last few minutes 





again struck upon re 







its final course: from the poles amid the 





trees it leaped across the moat, over the 





cirdling wall, and thence by a tremendous 





stretch toward the keep, where, to judge 





by sound, it vanished through an arrow 
slit into the interior. This fossil of feu 
dalism, then, was the journey’s end of 













| the wire, and not the village of Sleeping ak 

| Green. ae 
There was a certain unexpectedness in #1 

| the fact that the hoary memorial of a oe 
stolid antagonism to the interchange of a 
ideas, the monument of hard distinctions : 
in blood and race, of deadly mistrust of 
one’s neighbor in spite of all the Church’s f 
teaching, and of a sublime unconscious- k 





ness of any other force than a brute one, 





should be the goal of a machine which 
beyond everything may be said to sym- 
bolize cosmopolitan views, and the intel 
lectual and moral kinship of all mankind. 
In that light the little buzzing wire had a 
far finer significance to the student Som 
erset than the vast walls which neighbor 
edit. But, on the other hand, the modern 
mental fever and fret 
people before they can grow old was also 
signified by the wire; 
to-day did not contrast well (at least in 
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| his moonlight meditations) with the fairer ” 

| side of feudalism—leisure, light-hearted ce 
, ‘ 6 ‘ ai. 
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ae 


hounds, revels, healthy complexions, fre¢ 
dom from care, and such a living power 
|in architectural art world 
| never again see—civilization having at 
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present a stronger attychment to lath and 


plaster than to walls of a thickness suffi- | 


cient for the perpetuation of grand ideas. 

Somerset withdrew till neither the sing 
ing of the wire nor the hisses of the an- 
tient owls could be heard any more. <A 
‘lock in the castle struck ten, and he rec- 
vrnized the strokes as those he had heard 
when sitting on the stile. It was indis 


vensable that he should retrace his steps 


|through his want of effrontery lost 


vnd push on to Sleeping Green if he wish- | 


d that night to reach his lodgings, which 
had been secured by letter at a little inn 


called by the above name, where his lug- 
gage had by that time probably arrived, 
In a quarter of an hour he was again at 
the point where the wire left the road, 


und following the highway over a hill, he | 


Saw the hamlet at his feet. 


CHAPTER III. 


By half past ten the next morning 
Somerset was once more approaching the 
precincts of the building which had in- 
terested him the night before. Referring 
o his map, he had learned that it bore the 
name of Stancy Castle, or Castle de Stancy, 
ind he had been at once struck with its 
familiarity, though he had never under- 
stood its position in the country, believing 
it further to the west. If report spoke 
truly, there was some excellent vaulting 
in the interior, and a change of study 
from ecclesiastical to secular Gothic was 
not unwelcome for a while. 

The entrance gate was open now, and 
under the archway the outer ward was 
visible, a great part of it being laid out as 
a flower garden. This was in process of 
clearing from weeds and rubbish by a set 
of gardeners, and the soil was so encum- 
bered that in rooting out the weeds such 
few hardy flowers as still remained in the 
beds were mostly brought up with them. 
The groove wherein the portcullis had 

un was as fresh as if only cut yesterday, 
the very tooling of the stone being visible. 
Close to this hung a bell-pull formed of a 
large wooden acorn attached to a vertical 
rod. Somerset’s application brought a 
woman from the porter’s door, who in- 
formed him that the day before having 
been the weekly show day for visitors, it 
was doubtful if he could be admitted now. 
‘Who is at home ?” said Somerset. 


| the inmates than a trouble. 


“Only Miss De Stancy,” the portress 
replied. 

To him this seemed a great deal, and} 
dread of being considered an intruder w: 
such that he thought at first there was no 
help for it but to wait till the next week. 
But before retreating many steps 
changed his mind: he had _ already 


Lis 


a 
sight of many interiors whose exhibition 
would have been rather a satisfaction to 
It was ineon 


| venient to wait: he knew nobody in the 
in the straggling line of road-side houses | 


neighborhood from whom he could get an 
introductory letter: he turned and passed 


the woman, crossed the ward where the 


| cardeners were at work, over a second and 
| smaller bridge, and up a flight of ston 





stairs, open to the sky, along whose steps 
sunburned Tudor soldiers and other re 
nowned dead men had doubtless many 
times walked. It led to the principal door 
on this side. Thence he could observe the 
walls of the lower court in detail, and the 
old mosses with which they were padded 

mosses that from time immemorial had 
been burned brown every summer, and 
every winter had grown green again. 
The arrow slit and the electric wire that 
entered it, like a worm uneasy at being 
unearthed, were distinctly visible now. 
So also was the clock—not, as he had sup- 
posed, a chronometer coeval with the for 
tress itself, but new and shining, and bear 
ing the name of a recent maker. 

The door was opened by a bland, in- 
tensely shaven man out of livery, who 
took Somerset’s name and politely worded 
request to be allowed to inspect the archi- 
tecture of the more public portions of the 
castle. He pronounced the word “archi 
tecture” in the tone of a man who knew 
and practiced that art; ‘‘ for,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘if she thinks Iam a mere idle 
tourist, it will not be so well.” 

No such uncomfortable consequences 
ensued. Miss De Stancy had great plea- 
sure in giving Mr. Somerset full permis- 
sion to walk through whatever parts of 
the building he chose. 

It was as if he had come from winter to 
summer at this intelligence. He followed 
the butler into the inner buildings of the 
fortress, the ponderous thickness of whose 
walls made itself felt like a physical press- 
ure. An internal stone staircase, ranged 
round four sides of « lare, Was next re- 
vealed, leading atthe >of one flight into 
a spacious hall, which seemed to occupy 





she whole area of the keep. From this 
partment a corridor floored with black 
pt led to the more modern wing, where 
cht and air were treated in a less gin- 
erly fashion. Here the passages were 


»yoader than in the oldest portion, and up- | 


jolstery enlisted in the service of the fine 


ts hid to a great extent the coldness of | 


» walls. 

Somerset was now left to himself, and 
‘coving freely from room to room, he 
yind time to inspect the different objects 
f interest that abounded there. Not all 
he chambers even of the habitable di 
sion were in use as dwelling-rooms, 
though these were still numerous enough 
forthe wants of an ordinary country fam- 
ly. In a long gallery, with a covered 
eiling of arabesques which had once been 
svilded, hung a series of paintings repre- 


senting the past personages of the De 


Stancy line. It was a remarkable array 

even more so on account of the incred 
bly neglected condition of the canvases 
han for the artistic peculiarities they ex- 
iibited. Many of the frames were drop- 
jing apart at their angles, and some of 
the canvas was so dingy that the face of 
he person depicted was only distinguish- 
ible as the moon through mist. For the 
‘olor they had now they might have been 
painted during an eclipse; while to judge 


ry the webs tying them to the wall, the | 


spiders that ran up and down their backs 


were such as to make the fair originals | 


shudder in their graves. 
He wondered how many of the lofty 
‘oreheads and smiling lips of this pictorial 


pedigree could be credited as true reflec- | 


tions of their prototypes. Some were will- 
fully false, no doubt; many more so by 
avoidable accident and want of skill. 


Somerset felt that it required a profounder | 


mind than his to disinter from the lumber 
of conventionality the lineaments that 
really sat in the painters’ presence, and to 


liscover their history behind the curtain | 


ff mere tradition. Perhaps a true ac- 
‘ount of the sweetest and softest among 
these who looked so demurely at him over 
their pearl necklaces was a story which, 
related in its bareness, would be hardly 
credible to the more self-repressing natures 
of the present day. 

The painters of this long collection were 
those who usually appear in such places— 
Holbein, Jansen, and Vandyck; Sir Peter, 


Sir Geoffrey, Sir Joshua, and Sir Thomas. | 


Their sitters, too, had mostly been sirs— 
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Sir William, Sir John, or Sir George De 
| Staney—some undoubtedly having a no- 
bility stamped upon them beyond that 
| conferred by their robes and orders, and 
others not so fortunate. Their respective 
ladies hung by their sides—feeble and 
| watery, or fat and comfortable, as the 
case might be; also their fathers and mo 
| thers-in-law, their brothers and remoter 


| relatives; their contemporary reigning 
| princes, and their intimate friends. Of 
ithe De Stancys pure there ran through 
| the collection a mark by which they might 
surely have been recognized as members 
| of one family, this feature being the up- 
| per part of the nose. Every one, even if 
| lacking other points in common, had the 
| special indent at this point in the face 
sometimes moderate in degree, sometimes 
| excessive. 
While looking at the pictures—which, 
| though not in his regular line of study, in- 
terested Somerset more than the architect- 
ure, because of their singular dilapidation, 
it occurred to his mind that he had in his 
youth been school-fellow for a very short 
time with a pleasant boy bearing a sur- 
name attached to one of the paintings— 
the name of Ravensbury. The boy had 
vanished, he knew not how—he thought 
he had been removed from school sudden- 
ly on account of ill health. But the ree- 
| ollection was vague, and Somerset moved 
| on tothe rooms above and below. In ad- 
| dition to the architectural details, of which 
he had as yet obtained but glimpses, there 
was a great collection of old movables and 
| other domestic art-work—all more than a 
century old, and mostly lying as lumber. 
| There were suites of tapestry hangings, 
pees and fine; green and scarlet lea- 
ther-work, on which the gilding was still 
but little injured; venerable damask cur- 
tains; quilted silk table-covers; ebony 
cabinets; worked satin window-cushions, 
carved bedsteads; and embroidered bed 
furniture which had apparently screened 
no sleeper for these many years. Down 
stairs there was also an interesting collec- 
| tion of armor, together with several huge 
| trunks and coffers. A great many of them 
| had been recently taken out and cleaned, 
| as if a long-dormant interest in them were 
| suddenly revived. Doubtless they were 
| those which had been used by the living 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| 


originals of the phantoms that looked 
down from the frames. 

This excellent hoard of suggestive de- 
signs for wood-work, metal- work, and 
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work of other sorts induced Somerset to 
divert his studies from the ecclesiastical 
direction in which they had flowed too 
exclusively of late, to acquire some new 


ideas from the objects here for domestic 


application. Yet for the present he was 
inclined to keep his sketeh-book closed 
uid his ivory rule folded, and devote him 
self toa general survey. Emerging from 
the ground-floor by a small doorway, he 
found himself on a terrace to the north 
east, and on the other side than that by 
which he had e tered, It was bounded 


by a parapet breast-high, over which a | 


view of the distant country met the eye, 


stretching from the foot of the slope to a | 


distance of many miles. Somerset went 
and leaned over, and looked down upon 
the tops of the bushe s be neath. The pros 
pect included the village through which 
he had passed on the previous day; and 
amidst the green lights and shades of the 
meadows he could discern the red brick 
chapel whose recalcitrant inmate had so 
engrossed him. 

Before his attention had long strayed 
over the incident which romanticized that 
utilitarian structure he became aware that 
he was not the only person who was look 
ing from the terrace toward that point of 
the compass. At the right-hand corner, 
in a niche of the curtain wall, reclined a 
girlish shape; and asleep on the bench 
over which she leaned was a white eat 
the identical Persian, as it seemed, that 
had been taken into the carriage at the 
chapel door. 

By a natural train of thought Somerset 
began to muse on the probability or other 
wise of the backsliding Baptist and this 
young lady resulting in one and the same 
person; and almost without knowing it 


persisted in believing her look toward th 
| chapel must have a meaning in it, til] 

suddenly stood erect, and revealed hers 
| as short in stature—almost dumpy—at 
| same time giving him a distinct view o 


| her profile. She was not at all like { 


heroine of the chapel ; he Saw the cinte 


{ 


nose of the De Stancys distinctly out 


with Holbein shadowlessness against t 
blue-green of the distant wood. But 
was not the De Stancy face with a 
original specialities: it was, so to speak 
burlesque of that face; for the nose { 
hard to turn up and deal utter confusio, 
to the family shape. 


As for the rest of the countenance, Son 
erset was obliged to own that it was n 
beautiful: Nature had done there mai 
things that she ought not to have do 
and left undone much that she shou! 
have executed. It would have been de 
cidedly plain but for a precious quality 
which no perfection of chiselling ea 
give when the temperament denies 
and which no facial irregularity can tak 
away—a tender affectionateness whic 
might almost be called yearning; such as 
is often seen in all its intensity in t 
women of Correggio when they are paint 


|}ed in profile, and which a slight eleva 


tion of the lower part of her face helpe: 
to accentuate. Perhaps the plain features 
of Miss De Staney—who she undoubted 
ly was—were rather severely handled by 
Somerset's judgment owing to his impres 
sion of the previous night. And, indeed, 
a beauty of a sort would have been lent 


| by the flexuous contours of the mobil 
| parts but for that unfortunate condition 


he found himself deeply hoping for such | 
a charming unity. It was hoping quite | 


out of bounds; yet at the present moment 
it was impossible to say they were not. 
The object of his inspection was idly lean- 
ing, and this somewhat disguised her fig- 
ure. It might have been tall or short, 
curvilinear or angular. She carried a 
light sunshade which she fitfully twirled, 
until, thrusting it back over her shoulder, 
her head was revealed sufficiently to show 
that she wore no hat or bonnet. This to- 
ken of her being an inmate of the castle, 
and not a visitor, as Somerset had conject- 
ured, rather damped his expectations; but 
so unreasonable is hope, particularly when 
allied with a young man’s fancy, that he 


the poor girl was burdened with of hay 
ing to hand on a traditional feature witl 
which she did not find herself otherwis 
in harmony. 

She glanced at him for a moment in 
turning, and presently showed by an im 
perceptible movement that he had mac 
his presence felt. Not to embarrass her 


| if it were true, as it seemed, that she was 


| 


| 


not much accustomed to strangers, Som 
erset. instantly hastened to withdraw, a 
the same time that she passed round t 
the other part of the terrace, followed by 
the cat, in whom Somerset could imagin 
a certain denominational cast of coun 
tenance, notwithstanding her company 
But as white cats are much like each oth 
er at a distance, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose this creature not the same one as that 
possessed by the beauty. 








A LAODICEAN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Hr descended the stone stairs to a low- 
» story of the castle, in which was a low 
all covered by vaulting of exceptional 
md massive ingenuity : 
» the art was known, 
By pointed and shafted stalk 
The areades of an alleyed walk 
To emulate in stone.” 


aisle 


It happened that the central pillar where 

the vaults rested, reputed to exhibit 
some of the most hideous grotesques in 
England upon its capital, had been in 
closed with a modern partition, cutting 
ff a portion of the large area for domes 


tie purposes. A locked door barred Som 
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| ed by the light of the candle than of what 


a singular remark was that just made, 


|coming from a member of the family 


which appeared to have been there five 


centuries. He held the candle above his 


| head, and walked round, and presently 
| Miss De Stancy came back. 


lutely necessary. 


‘There is another vault she 


said, with the severe face of a young wo 


below,” 


man who speaks only because it is abso 
‘* Perhaps you are not 
If 
own there too, the serv 
ant will show you the way. It is not at 
all unhewn 


of it? It 
you wish to go ad 


aware was the dungeon. 


ornamental: rough, arches 


| and clumsy piers.”’ 


erset’s ingress, and he was tempted to ask 


, servant for permission to open it, till he | 


heard that the inner room was tempora 
‘ily used for plate, the key being kept by 
Miss De Stancy, at which Somerset said 
But afterward he 


more. 


heard the | 


wtive house-maid redescending the stone | 
steps; she entered the crypt with a bunch | 
of keys in one hand, and in the other a | 


candle, followed by the young lady whom 
had seen on the terrace. 


Somerset 


Somerset thanked her, and would per- 
haps take advantage of her kind offer 
when he had examined the spot where he 
was, if it were not causing inconvenience. 

“Not J Miss Power will 
glad to know that anybody thinks it in 


am sure be 


teresting to go down there—which is more 
than she does herself.” 

Some obvious inquiries were suggested 
by this, but Somerset said, ‘‘ I have seen 


| the pictures, and have been much struck 


The | 


servant advanced with the key, but the | 


young lady stood back; he saw that some 


which she could not get off; he slightly 
bowed to encourage her. 

‘‘T shall be very glad to unlock any 
thing you may want to see,” she now 
found tongue to say. 
take any real interest in what is here that 
Miss Power does not leave it open.” 

Somerset expressed his thanks. 

Miss De Staney, a little to his surprise, 
had a touch of rusticity in her manner, 
and that forced absence of reserve which 
seclusion from society lends to young 
vomen more frequently than not. She 
seemed glad to have something to do: the 
arrival of Somerset was plainly an event 
sufficient to set some little mark upon her 
day. Deception had been written on the 
faces of those frowning walls in their 
implying the insignificance of Somerset, 
when he found them tenanted only by 
this little woman whose life was narrow- 
er than his own. ‘ 

‘“We have not been here long,” con- 
tinued Miss De Stancy, ‘‘and that’s why 
everything is in such a dilapidated and 
confused condition.” 

Somerset entered the dark store closet, 
thinking less of the ancient pillar reveal- 


| reminded me of a school fellow 
thing hung upon her lips to say to him | 


“So few people | 








by them; partly,” he added, with some 
hesitation, ‘* because one or two of them 
I think 
his name was John Ravensbury ?” 

‘* Yes,” she said, almost eagerly. ‘‘He 
was my cousin.” 

‘*So that we are not quite strangers ?” 

‘*But he is dead now. ... He was un- 
fortunate; he was mostly spoken of as 
‘that unlucky boy.’. .. You know, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Somerset, why the paintings are 


in such a decaying state ?—it is owing to 


| the peculiar treatment of the castle dur- 


ing Mr. Wilkins’s time. He was blind; 
so one can imagine he did not appreciate 
such things as there are here.” 
“The castle shut 
mean ?” 
‘*Oh yes, for many years. 


has been up, you 
3ut it will 
Miss Power is going to 
have the pictures cleaned, and the frames 
mended, and the old pieces of furniture 
put in their proper places. It will be 
very nice then. Did you see those in the 
long closet ?” 

‘*T have only seen those in the gallery.” 

‘*T will just show you the way to the 
others, if you would like to see them ?” 

They ascended to the room designated 
the long The paintings here, 
mostly of smaller size, were in a better 


not be so again. 


closet. 





condition, owing partly to the fact that 
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they were hung on an inner wall, and 
had hence been kept comparatively free 
from damp. Somerset inquired the names 
and histories of one or two. 

‘I really don’t quite know,” Miss De 


Stancy replied, after some thought. ‘‘ But 
Miss Power knows, I am sure. I don't 
study them much—I don’t see the use of 
it.’ She swung her sunshade so that it 


fell open, and turned it up till it fell shut. 
‘I have never been able to give much 
attention to ancestors,” she added, with 
her eyes on the parasol, 


‘These are your ancestors 2” he asked, 


for her position and tone were matters | 


which perplexed him. In spite of the 
family likeness and other details, he could 
scarcely believe this frank and communi 
cative country maiden to be the modern 
representative of the De Stancys. 

‘*Oh yes, they certainly are,” she said, 
laughing. ‘‘ People say I am like them. 
I don’t know if I am—well, yes, I know 
I am; I can see that, of course, any day. 
But they have gone from my family, and 
perhaps it is just as well that they should 
have gone.... They are useless,” she 
added, with serene conclusiveness. 

‘* Ah! they have gone, have they ?” 

“Yes, castle and furniture went to- 
gether; it was long ago—long before I 
was born. It doesn’t seem to me as if 
the place ever belonged to a relative of 
mine.” 

Somerset corrected his smiling manner 
to one of solicitude. 

‘* But you live here, Miss De Stancy ?” 

‘Yes, a great deal now; though some- 
times I go home to sleep.” 

‘*This is home to you, and not home ?” 

‘*T live here with Miss Power. I have 
not been here long, neither has she. For 
the first six months after her father’s 
death she did not come here at all.” 

They walked on, gazing at the walls, 
till the young man said, as if he were 
rather speaking of the portrait over which 
his eyes were playing than of her previous 
statement: ‘‘ I fear I may be making some 
mistake; but I am sure you will pardon 
my imryuisitiveness this once. Who is 
Miss Power ?” 

‘* Ah, you don’t know! Of course you 
don’t—loeal changes don’t get talked of 
far away. She is the owner of this castle 
and estate. My father sold it when he 
was quite a young man, my eldest bro- 
ther, now dead, being only three weeks 
old at the time. It was purchased by a 


man named Wilkins, a rich man, who }y 
came blind soon after he had bought 
and never lived here; so it was left uy 
cared for.” 

She went out upon the terrace: and 
Without exactly knowing why, Somerse 
followed. 

‘*Miss Power—” 


‘*Has only come here quite recently 
She is away from home to-day... | 
was very sad,” murmured the young gir] 
| thoughtfully. ‘‘ Nosooner had her fathe 
| bought it of the representatives of My 
| Wilkins—almost immediately, indeed—} 
| died from a chill caught after a warm bath 
| On account of that she did not take pos 

session for several months; and even now 
| she has only had a few rooms prepared a 
; a temporary residence till she can think 
| what to do. Poor thing, it is sad to ly 
| left alone!” 
| Somerset heedfully remarked that hx 
| thought he recognized that name, Power 
| as one he had seen lately, somewhere o1 
| other. 
| ‘*Perhaps you have been hearing of 
her father. Do you know what he was ?” 

Somerset did not. 

She looked across the distant country, 
| where undulations of dark green foliag 
| formed a prospect extending for miles. 
| And as she watched, and Somerset’s eyes, 
| led by hers, watched also, a white streak 
| of steam, thin as a cotton thread, could b 
discerned ploughing that green expanse. 
‘*Her father made that,” Miss De Stancy 
said, directing her finger toward the ob- 
ject. 

‘*That what ?” 

‘*That railway. He was Mr. John Pow- 
| er, the great railway contractor. And it 
| was through making the railway that he 
| discovered this castle—the railway was 
diverted a little on its account.” 

‘** A clash between ancient and modern.” 

‘* Yes; but he toék an interest in the lo- 
cality long before he purchased the estate. 
And he built the people a chapel on a bit 
of freehold he bought for them. He was 
a stanch Baptist up to the day of his death 
—a much stancher one,” she said, signifi- 
cantly, ‘than his daughter is.” 

‘* Ah, yes—so I should conclude.” 

‘*You have heard about the baptism ?” 

‘*T know something of it.” 

‘* Her conduct has given mortal offense 
to the scattered people of the denomina- 

tion that her father was at such pains to 
| unite into a body, and build a chapel for.” 
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did not state what he had seen. She 
added, as if disappointed at his want of 
curiosity : 

‘She would not submit to the rite when 
t came to the point. The water looked 
ey cold and dark and fearful, she said, 
that she could not do it to save her life.” 

‘Surely she should have known her 
mind before she had gone so far?” Somer 


set's words had a condemnatory form, but 


perhaps his actual feeling was that if Miss 
Power had known her own mind, she would 
not have interested him half so much. 
‘Paula’s own mind had nothing to do 
with it,’ said Miss De Stancy, warming 
up to stanch partisanship in a moment. 
“Tt was all undertaken by her from a 
mistaken sense of duty. It was her fa 
ther’s dying wish that she should make 
public profession of her—what do you 
call it 2—of the denomination she belong- 
ed to, as soon as she felt herself fit to do 
it. So when he was dead she tried and 


tried, and didn’t get any more fit; and at | 


last she screwed herself up to the pitch, 
and thought she must undergo the cere- 
mony out of pure reverence for his mem- 


ory. It was very short-sighted of her fa- | 


ther to put her in sucha position; because 
she is now very sad, as she feels she can 
never try again, after such a sermon as 
was delivered against her.” 

Somerset presumed that Miss Power 
need not have heard this Knox or Bossuet 
of hers if she had chosen to go away. 


Somerset could guess the remainder, | 
and in thinking over the circumstances | 


‘*She did not hear it in the face of the 
| congregation, but from the vestry. Sh« 
|told me some of it when she reached 
| home. Would you believe it, the man 
| who preached so bitterly is a tenant of 
hers? I said, ‘Surely you will turn him 
out of his house? But she answered, in 
| her calm, deep, nice way, that she sup 
| posed he had a perfect right to preach 
against her, that she could not in justice 
molest him at all. I wouldn’t let him 
stay if the house were mine. But shi 
has often before allowed him to scold her 
| from the pulpit in a smaller way—onee 
| it was about an expensive dress she had 
worn—not mentioning her by name, you 
| know, but all the people are quite aware 
| that it is meant for her, because only one 
person of her wealth or position belong: 
| to the Baptist body in this county.” 

Somerset was looking at the homely, 
affectionate face of the little speaker. 
‘““You are her good friend, 1 am sure,’ 
he remarked. 

She looked into the distant air, with 
tacit admission of the impeachment. ‘‘So 
| would you be if you knew her,” she said; 
and a blush slowly rose to her cheek, as 
if the person spoken of had been a love 
rather than a friend. 


| 


But you are not a Baptist any more 
than I?” continued Somerset. 

“Oh no. And I never knew one till J 
knew Paula. I think they are very nice; 
though I sometimes wish Paula was not 

| one, but of the religion of reasonable per- 
sons. 





Chitur’s Cosy Chair. 


LD Magazines, like old people, are privi- | 


J \eged to gossip about themselves, and as 
the oldest of the chief magazines published in 


this country we must be sometimes forgiven if | 


we have something to say of our own perform- 
ances and promise. The Easy Chair can do this 
more readily because its attitude is that of ob- 
servation and criticism, and it is needless to 


say that from that impartial position it agrees | 


fully with Mr. Charles Francis Adams’s opinion 
of the character of this Magazine. It is in it- 
selfa library of blended popular instruction and 
entertainment. It is especially the people’s 
Magazine, appealing to no especial interest or 
taste, but adapted to the general taste of the 
great public. Of this fact its career is the 
proof. It was founded thirty-one years ago. 
It has seen scores of excellent periodicals rise, 


flourish, and fall aroand it. It has seen the 
growth of others which still flourish with- 
out falling, but during all those years its cir- 
culation has far exceeded that of any othe 
| magazine, and a late article in the Literary 
| World is justified in saying, ‘“ Conservative 
| 
i 


! 
| 
| 


in its temper, and proved by the even per- 
formance of now more than thirty years, it has 
acquired a character which is more than repu- 
tation.” 

Its original object, at a time when the old 
Knickerbocker, and Graham’s Magazine, and Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book were the chief periodicals of 
the kind, was to offer every month to the pub- 
lic the largest miscellany of the best popular 
reading from foreign and native authors, se- 
lecting sound, vigorous, and instructive litera- 
| ture, but without prosing, or preaching, or any 
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<ind of namby-pamby. It arranged with the | 


iirst living English authors for the serial pub- 
ication of their works in this country, and 
Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, James, George 
Eliot, and their successors have presented 
hemselves in these pages to American read- 


ers. When Harper began, illustrated periodi- 


cals in the modern sense were unknown. The | 


id English Penny Magazine was the type of a 
people’s magazine, but the art of wood-cutting 
was as yet comparatively undeveloped. The 
earlier numbers of Harper contained a few 
uts, which, in the light of the present attain- 
ments of the art, have a ludicrously antedilu- 
Vian air, although they were the best of their 


time. The demand for illustration, however, | 


rapidly became more general, and the pages of 
Harper are the most admirable and satisfacto- 
ry record of the progress of the art of wood- 
engraving in this country. 

The Magazine, however, has not aimed to 
be “a picture-book.” Its illustrations, while 
executed in the highest style of the art, have 
been strictly illustrations of the literary arti- 
cles, and these articles have been of a uniform 
excellence and value, which make the volumes 


i. treasury of delightful information. Mean- | 


while, the development of the art of wood- 
‘ngraving as illustrated in these pages has 
een but one evidence of the adaptation of the 
Magazine to the varying and progressive lit- 
rary taste of the last quarter of a century. 


rhe secret of the prosperous editing of a mag- 


zine lies in that instinctive perception and 


waptation. Practice undoubtedly counts for 
much, and an experienced editor can produce 
results of which he can give but a very indif- 
erent explanation. He must be, as we have 
ften said, above all things an autocrat. His 
vill must be law, and he can not stop to ex- 
plain. It is his instinctive conception of the 
harmonious conditions of success that makes 


him an editor. He carries it all in his head. | 


rhis must go in, this must stay out: that he 
knows, and knows full well, but the reason 
why he can not tell. 

This is the secret of that mystic word, so 
t xasperating to contributors of returned arti- 
cles, “unavailable.” It is the precise word 
It does not mean poor or inferior. It does 
not mean that the inclosed poem is not the 
last word of the Muse, nor that the respect- 
fully returned essay is not an estray from Ba- 
con’s portfolio, nor that the author of Waver- 
ley might not be proud of the accompanying 
tale, but simply that for the purposes of this 
Magazine it is unavailable. It may be very 
true, as indignant Cleanthe writes, that her 
verses are intinitely superior to those pub- 
lished last month, and, if she will courteously 
observe, the editor does not deny it; he re- 
marks only that they are not available. What 
he means he is not bound to explain to a single 
person. He feels it; he knows it; and his in- 
cessant occupation does not permit him to say 
more. But he says it upon his responsibility 


and at his peril. If he mistakes, if the 
| shows that he does not know what he wants 

| that is to say, what his readers and the pros- 
| perity of his charge require—he pays thi per 
alty by yielding his place to one whose s 
| of the situation is finer. 


res 


| As the experience of the management of t 
| Magazine was never so great as it is now. 
its resources of every kind were never so 
ple. Indeed, the only thing unchanged 
| Harper, except its general purpose and 
| ch: iracter of its management, is the fan 
cover. The size is different. the page is lar 
the type is clearer, the illustrations are coy 
| stantly more beautiful, the literary articles a) 


| ways the freshest and most characteristic of 
| the time; but the cover which saluted the « 
of the first reader thirty-one years ago greets 
| that of the last reader of this number, and 
| in itself a quaint reminder of the earlier da 
| and a constant suggestion of the ever-reney 
ing youth of the Magazine. Unconsciously, 
doubtless, it has become a part of Harper to 
its immense diocese of readers. The rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet, and it j 
of course possible that some day it may seen 
to be wise to change the familiar cover. But 
the earlier readers of Harper, should they se 
their old friend with a new face, would feel as 
| Jem White’s clients felt when the glory of 
Smithfield was altered. The sweet little cher 
ubs that blow bubbles aloft upon our cover re- 
joice in perpetual youth; and what frien 
of the thirty-one years but secretly feels when 
he beholds them that he too is as young as 
ever? 


‘ 


| We say our American readers, because, as 
has been announced, the Magazine will le 
published henceforth simultaneously in Eng 
land, where there is no native periodical of th 
same general character. The leading works 
of the kind in England are miscellanies of the 
grave discussion of important questions in pol 
ities, science, society, and religion, and they are 
exceedingly able. Indeed,in this day of enor- 
mously increasing literature, the masters in 
every department have found it desirable to 
communicate with the public in the pages of 


> | magazines. The chief statesmen, poets, schol- 


ars, scientific men, historians, all publish in 
this form their best and maturest views upon 
the questions which interest them; and any 
man who would keep abreast of the move- 
ments of state-craft and scientific and reli- 
gious thought must see at least some of these 
periodicals. But they do not touch the vast 
domain of the popular illustrated magazine, 
with its tales of. travel and exploration, its 
novels and stories and essays, its agreeable 
“light literature’—uncontentious, unsectari- 
an, non-partisan—its graceful and humorous 
essays: in a word, its pleasant breakfast-room 
and smoking-room, and airy veranda overlook- 
ing the garden and the lawn and the saunter- 
ing brilliant groups of loiterers beside the som- 
bre library and study and solemn chapel. 
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Such slight changes will be made in the | 


Enyulish issue as may seem desirable to the 
tact and experience which have hitherto con- 
trolled the Magazine. Indeed, Harper looks 
forward as cheerfully as it looks backward 
and gazes around. Nor does the voice seem 
to it to be flattery—the voice which, whether 


| the 


proceeding from its own consciousness or from | 


friendly approval it can not well say—the 
voice Which, hailing it as “monarch of the 
monthlies,” whispers, “ The King never dies.” 

A ciry which begins the winter with the 
Italian opera 
tlhe most noted of living actresses, naturally 
pities the other great cities, her sisters. On 
the same evening recently Gerster was singing 
in opera, Campanini at a concert, and Sar: 


finest 


in the world, and with |} 


It is always possible, too, that the golden 
youth of forty years ago whose heart melted in 
tender fervor of Rubini’s strain is 
touched by the opera than in those days. 
When our minds change, we naturally suppose 
the skies to have changed with them. It wasa 
droll fellow who, hearing of a debate in Parlia- 
ment, wished to know if that tiresome thing 
was going on still: and the old youth may 
well wonder if Aminas and Elviras and Lu- 
cias and Normas and Edgardos are still to be 
seen and heard. He will be instructed if he 
will only step into the Academy even on a 
dark and stormy Saturday afternoon, and 
even if only Linda is to be sung. Linda di Cha- 


less 


| mouni was a very popular opera some years 


Bernhardt made her début in Adrienne Lecou- | 


It is not a long time since one of these 
events would have stirred the town. Indeed, it 
was thought a good fortune, thirty years ago, 
to hear Grisi and Mario in their decline. 
older New- Yorker who remembers the city 
when it was not one of the chief cities of the 
world, but when it was still a large town, re- 
cards the magnificent metropolis very much 
as a modest barn-yard fowl might view a pea- 
cock with splendid tail which it had unex- 
pectedly hatched. That it is all gain and ad- 
vantage the veteran may perhaps question. 
The other day, after the election, the Easy 
Chair read the names of the score or more of 
representatives chosen to the Legislature from 
the city. Not one of them was ever heard of 
except by his immediate associates. Seventy 
and eighty years ago the delegation was small- 
er, but if was composed of the most conspicu- 
ous and influential citizens. 

Gerster returned to us with her charming 


rreur. 


ago. It was first sung at Vienna in 1342, con- 
tinuously to enthusiastic crowds, and it has 
held the stage ever since, although it has little 
richness of melody, and presents the character- 


| istic thinness and mannerism of Donizetti’s in- 


The | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| like Amina 


strumentation. But it isa good illustration of 
the conventional Italian opera with the pas- 


| toral heroine, whom Bellini’s Sonnambula had 


made so attractive. 

Hortensia, whose heart is moved to lofty 
pity of the childish taste which can tolerate 
any opera but Beethoven's Fidelio, and who 
takes conspicuous naps in the midst of Ger- 
ster’s most delicately vanishing trills and 
Campanini’s most robustly melodious declama- 
tions, was yet allured to the Academy to hear 
Linda. It is a part peculiarly fitted to Gerster, 
and Lucia and Elvira. Her war- 
bling voice showers out the florid melodies 
which are not many in this work—and she 


| is a delightful Savoyard maiden and a charm- 


voice unchanged, and Campanini also, most | 


courteous and delightful of tenors, who teaches 
all his tuneful brethren how much the actor 
adds to the power of the singer. Our “ lyrie- 
al” stage has seen no more finished and grace- 
ful or forcible artist than Campanini. He is 
a fine, manly tenor, probably now without a 
peer, and why should ghosts and memories 
challenge his supremacy? It is the constant 
complaint of young persons that older persons, 
viewed as opera-goers, are afflicted with mem- 
ories to an exasperating degree, and are con- 
stantly inclined to award the crown, not to the 
hero of the hour, but to some defunct hero of a 
vanished day. It is very easy, but it is ex- 
ceedingly unfair, to exclaim, in the midst of a 
triumph of Campanini, for instance, that Mario 
would have done thus, or Duprez so. 
play with loaded dice. For memory is the 
most idealizing of artists. The old opera-goer 
hears Campanini as he is, but he hears Mario, 
or Rubini, or Duprez, as he believes him to 
have been. 


Ghosts 


tion large enough to hold more than one ob- 
ject ?” blandly asked a devotee of Campanini 
of a Rubini-haunted Mentor. 
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“Tsn’t your capacity of admira- | 


ing Parisian lady. Galassi is a fine old Savoy- 
ard beggar, and his repulses and half curses 
of his apparently erring child are in the trne 
lyrical vein. Beloeea is the ideal Savoyard 
hurdy-gurdy grinder, Campanini the most 
princely of marquises, and the wicked old roné 
uncle and the virtuous mayor of the village are 
most excellent secondary personages. Hor- 
tensia, nevertheless, slept sweetly at the most 
critical moments, and while all the rest of us, 
the great crowd which filled the seats and 
aisles and blocked the doors, cheered to see 
crazed wits restored, and virtue rewarded, and 
hoary vice saluted as “my worthy uncle,” she 
revived to remark pleasantly that she was not 
quite sure whether the Italian opera moved 
her more to indignation or contempt. 

But such emotions are wholly out of place. 








The true opera-goer leaves his mind and con- 
science at home. It is a fairy tale to which 
we are bidden, a world in which nothing is 
normal but the absurdly improbable. You 
have no right to judge the game but by its 
own conditions. When you have granted the 
first point, that human intercourse shall take 
place by singing instead of talking, everything 
is conceded, and the word improbable ceases to 
| have any meaning. The spectator of Lucia 
| who, while Mario as the dying Edgardo war- 
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bled bel alma innamorata, asked his neighbor 
whether it was not ridiculous to represent a 
man roulading as he died, was as astray as the 


whether he was to dine en ville, alswered no, 
that he preferred to dine on mutton. 

It is now proposed to build another great 
opera-house. The opera, which started from 


Burton’s Theatre, opposite the Park, in Cham- | 


bers Street, and went then to Astor Place, and 


at last to Fourteenth Street, is thought to be | 


housed too fardown town. Plans are already | nor supreme, not one of the immortals. 1] 


accepted for another building, and if no trea- 
ty between the proprietors can be made, there 
will be two fine houses. Colonel Mapleson 


emy, and he has shown admirable qualities as 
a manager. The characteristic excellence of 
“ Her Majesty’s Opera,” as we have lately seen 
it in New York, is not the superiority of the 
voices nor of the acting, but it is the symme- 
try of the whole. No part is slighted. Because 
Gerster is the best of Lindas, and Campanini 
of lovers, we are not put off with an inferior 
father and wicked uncle. On the contrary, 
we have the very best of wicked uncles, and a 
father properly and perfectly decrepit except 
in vocal expression. It was the praise of the 
builders of the Parthenon that they finished 
earefully the parts that were out of sight. 
What is done out of sight at Her Majesty’s Op- 
era we do not know. But all that is seen and 
heard is in keeping. Even the Lady Hortensia 
admits it. But she is nevertheless of opinion 
that everything operatic is “slag and refuse” 
except Fidelio. 


| 

| 

has a lease for tive years of the familiar Acad- | 
| 

| 


At the moment of writing, the town-talk is 
Sara Bernhardt, who made her first appearance 
amid great anticipation and excitement, de- 
scribed in many glowing columns of the daily | 
papers. Her name was first generally known 
in this country two years ago, when she went 
with her associates of the French Comedy in 
Paris to London, where she was a fixed star of 
the season, not only upon the stage, but in pri- 
vate society. The London “ world” is queer. 
At one time it is improper to visit a certain 
distinguished woman, and her receptions are 
thronged only with the cleverest men in Eng- 
land. Then, without reason, but by the maj- 
esty of whim, the ban is lifted, and all fashion- 
able London of both sexes crowds her drawing- 
rooms. Mistress Bernhardt is unmarried, and 
whether her children appeared with her in 
London we do not know, but the most distin- 
guished persons in England bowed at her lev- 
ées, and at a great fair the Prince of Wales, the 
titular head of society after his august mother, 
was conspicuous in his devotion to her. 

It was the vivid reports of these scenes, and 
of the exhibitions of her works in painting 
and senlpture, and of the effects produced by 
her at the theatre, and of her costumes and 


man; and it was remarked as singular th 
| little had been known here of a person eyj. 
other man who, when his friend asked him 





manner, which first apprised this country gen- 
erally of the existence of the lady. Then came 


H 





her pictures—a slight but not spirituelle wo. 


at so 


dently so famous on the other side. But jt 
presently appeared that she was known. Tye 
travelling American and the American resident 
in Paris knew of her, and had written home 
of her, representing her as a Parisienne of the 
hour, a figure of the moment, mistress of al] 
the French arts, fascinating, brilliant, an ad- 
inirable player of a certain range, not great 
general judgment was not discordant with the 
impression of her acting refleeted from Loy- 
don. Amid all the deseriptive superlatives 
concerning her personal impression it was not 
easy to discover that a great actress had ap- 
peared. Even Mr. Gladstone was depicted 


1 in 
charmed conversation with her, but that Ra- 
chel had a successor was not said. At most, 


it was felt that “the Bernhardt” was undoubt- 


| edly a fascinating woman, and that whatever 
| a fascinating woman does is sure to dazzle the 


beholder. 

That appears to be the impression produced 
by her appearance here. The morning after 
her début the critics “rose at her” for her love- 
ly, winning, melting ways. They plainly felt 
the spell. They were full of generous praises; 
but ’twas a pity, they said, that she began with 
Adrienne. It is a play which was written for 
Rachel long after she had made her renown as 
a truly great tragie actress—she and Mrs. Sid- 
dons alone doubtless in the century, if not in 
all the centuries. In Adrienne and Angelo 
melodramas suited to a peculiar modern taste, 
which delights in eostume and circumstance 
and detail, a taste for the vaudeville, for Scribe 
and Hugo rather than for Shakespeare or the 
classical drama of Corneille and Racine—Ra- 
chel had parts which captivated the town. 
They were exquisitely done, and they were 
very fascinating; but, after all, it was genius 
condescending, as in the Moineau de Lesbie. 

This, however, is probably the natural sphere 
of Bernhardt. To charming gifts of nature she 
adds the most skillful training in the best of 
schools, and amid the most inspiring and chas- 
tening of traditions. That firm grasp of gen- 
ius which distinguished Rachel she has not, 
and yet comparison is inevitable, not only be- 
cause she is the most noted member of the 
French Comedy since Rachel, but because she 
appears in Rachel’s parts. There could be no 
greater contrast, however, than the first even- 
ings of the two women in America. Adrienne 
Lecouvreur is all “ color,” and the heroine moves 
through it in an ever-shifting splendor of cos- 
tume. It is especially adapted to a miscella- 
neous popular audience, It was in Corneille’s 
Les Horaces that Rachel first appeared—a dra- 
ma bald in its antique severity, and absolutely 
without relief of circumstance or “ color.” 
Her costume was a simple fine woollen drapery. 
Her movement as she entered upon the bare 


and desolate scene was not incedit regina, nor 
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was a still, statuesque presence, the mournful 
motion of @ woman who forecasts her doom. 
In other words, it was action informed with 
genius, and the mind was at once caught up 
into the play of passion, unmindful of costume 
or accident. 

The town will be familiar with “the Bern- 
hardt” when this Magazine is issued, but it is 
already evident that however much she may 
be admired, it will not be as a “ phenomenal” 
person, as a great actress, as the successor of 
Rachel, but as an exceedingly clever woman 
of remarkable personal fascination. 


TuERE is an old saying that everything is 
fair in love, polities, and the custom-house. 
These departments cover a great deal of hu- 
man interest and activity, and if a man prac- 
tices in these relations the principle of the 
saying, he will probably observe it in all oth- 
ers. There is, however, another saying which 
traverses the one that we cite, and which de- 
clares that once a gentleman, always a gentle- 
man. If this be true—and who doubts it ?— 
how is it that gentlemen are sometimes found 
in such queer positions in politics? Is the 
explanation to be sought in the reason of a 
question which was addressed to a lady about 
her husband? “TI can’t imagine,” said the 
questioner to the wife, “how a gentleman like 
your husband can dabble in polities; but I 
suppose that he wants something.” There 
was no apparent consciousness of insult upon 
the part of the inquirer. On the contrary, he 
assumed that the lady knew as well as he that 
ifa man “wanted something” in politics, he 
must consent to pay the dirty price. A young 
village statesman sneered at a man who at- 
tended a political convention at a country tav- 
ern and brought his own cigars instead of 
opening a box at the bar for “the boys.” An 
orator, speaking of taxation and expenditure, 
declaims against the waste of “the people’s 
money.” It is a piece of “gag” unworthy a 
gentleman; but he who asks for “the most 
sweet voices” thinks that he must do and say 
what he is a little ashamed of.- 

Among gentlemen a frank disavowal of an 
alleged remark is conelusive. If a gentleman 
asserts that he never said what is imputed to 
him, there is an end of the matter—except in 
politics. In the fervor of a political campaign 
it is taken for granted, and even by gentle- 
men, that the denial of a gentleman is not to 
be believed. In other words, it is assumed 
that he is a liar and a perjurer. This is sure- 
ly degrading and alarming. If gentlemen and 
honorable men can not engage in polities with- 
out the utmost meanness and dishonor, it is as 
significant as if they could not transact busi- 
ness at the custom-house without false swear- 
ing. Knaves, of course, will perjure them- 
selves at the custom-house or anywhere else. 
Thieves will lie and cheat, and believe that 
every body else lies and cheats in politics. But 


did she “walk in beauty like the night’; it | how is it when a gentleman does the same? 








There are allegations which it is not easy to 
disprove, and which may seem to have a cer- 
tain plausibility, but which ought not to stand 
in any fair mind for a moment against the sim- 
ple denial of an honorable man. But we have 
recently seen the word of a gentleman who 
was thought by a great party worthy of the 
highest political trust, and who was called to 
it by the country, treated as of no weight what- 
ever. That liars and forgers and black-mail- 
ers and rascals of every degree should have 
thought him a liar was not surprising. But 
this is the question: wheit he denied unqual- 
ifiedly and indignautly that he had written 
what was imputed to him, and asserted that 
the letter was a forgery, why did not gentle- 
men who had been deceived by it, and had 
publicly said that they believed it to be gen- 
uine,as publicly and frankly acknowledge the 
deception when the letter was disclaimed ? 

It is answered that it would have been “ bad 
polities,” and have given aid and comfort to 
the political enemy by discrediting political 
friends. But will any gentleman admit either 
that lying and forgery are good polities, or 
that gentlemen ought not to take part in pol- 
ities? Nothing certainly is gained by execlud- 
ing decency and common honesty from polit- 
ical controversy. Then whatever helps to 
include them is a public gain, and the obvious 
way of doing it, the very first step, is for gen- 
tlemen not to avoid politics, but to carry into 
them the instincts and conduct of gentlemen. 
They may be beaten in the particular contro- 
versy, but that is not a reason that they should 
cease to be gentlemen. If practical interest 
in polittes, which is a privilege in a monarchy, 
be a duty in a republic, and if it be impossible 
for gentlemen, by which we mean honorable 
and patriotic citizens, to engage in them, so 
much the worse for the republic. 


THE fair-spoken and qniet Mr. Parnell, of 
whose first speech in America at the Madison 
Square Garden the Easy Chair gave some ac- 
count last winter, has become since then an 
important figure. He was in no sense an el- 
oquent or magnetic orator. His words were 
studiedly careful, and the Celtic enthusiasm 
of his audience took fire at any allusion, how- 
ever slight, and blazed out into extravagant 
expression. The impression he made was that 
of a cold, hard man—almost a Robespierrian 
impression, except, of course, that there was 
no suggestion of cruelty. On that evening he 
was very careful to say nothing which even 
implied insurrection or resort to force; noth- 
ing, indeed, comparable in what might be eall- 
ed justification or extenuation of violence to 
some speeches reported to have been uttered 
by him in Ireland. 

But the situation of that country, forever 
unhappy, was one of the anxious and doubtful 
questions of the early winter, sure to come up 
sooner or later in the graver talk of the club 
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and the table. And, indeed, whoever is famil- 
iar with the melancholy and tragic story of a 
hundred years ago in Ireland, and with the 
long and incredible oppression and suffering 
of the earlier time, will feel that no trouble 
or hostility or outbreak in that country should 
be surprising. The sorrow and amazement, 


who are leaders more than any men are lead- 
ers in other countries—should not see that 
the kind of agitation which they promote is 
a crime against their native land, unless they 
hope and intend to lead a revolution to sever 
the connection of the islands. 

The Irish situation is simple. England will 
not consent to separation. The instinct of 
self-defense prevents. Separation would not 
cure the Celtic hatred of the Saxon, and Eng- 
land would always fear that Ireland would be 
made an ambush for a foreign foe. While 
thus separation is impossible, Mr. Gladstone, 
the head of the British government, is a states- 
man of proved power in England, and of proved 
friendliness to Ireland. Mr. Forster, the Irish 
Secretary, isa Dissenter, and not only free from 
any of the old Tory bitterness against the isl- 
and, but anxious to correct evils and abuses. 
There was no reason whatever to doubt that 
while the government could not heal the woes 
of Ireland with a touch or in a year, yet that 
great and beneficent progress was possible un- 
der its amicable sway. But while Mr. Glad- 
stone is confronted with the Afghan and Zulu 
and Eastern questions with which his prede- 
cessor had embroiled the country, he is also 
menaced by an Irish question forced upon him 
by Mr. Parnell. 

Indeed, the latest of the Irish leaders seems 
to feel that the exclamation of the Irish emi- 
grant, “If there’s a government, I’m agin it,” 
is true Irish patriotism and statesmanship. 
The true policy for Ireland, so far as we can 
pereeive it here, was an alliance with the 
Gladstone government, not defiance of it. If 
the aristocratic element in it was feared, cer- 
tainly a Tory administration would be a hun- 
dredtold more unfriendly, and the attitude of 
the peers on the Compensation Bill showed 
the full force of Tory hostility. Mr. Parnell 
must know that against Irish violence Eng- 
land of all parties would solidly sustain the 
government, and that remedial legislation 
would be made more difficult. He may be 
legally acquitted upon his trial, but he is mor- 
ally condemned for throwing his country into 
a hazardous position. 

But so the curse of old injustice returns to 
plague England. The children’s teeth are on 
edge with the sour grapes of the fathers’ eat- 
ing. How oft has the banshee cried!” And 
the fateful voice of the banshee seems to wail 
in every wind that blows over Ireland. It 
can not be said truthfully that nothing would 
have been done if the present movement had 
not occurred. The land laws had been mod- 
ified. They would have been modified still 








more. A wise and generous administration 
like that of Mr. Gladstone would have medj- 
ated between Irish suffering and English prej- 
udice. But when Mr. Parnell says, as at Gal- 


| way, “I feel convinced that if you ever ea] 





upon Americans in another field and in anothe; 


| way for help, and if you can show them that 
however, are that intelligent Irishmen—those 


there is a fair and good chance for success, you 
willhave their assistance, their trained and or- 
ganized assistance, for the purpose of break- 


| ing the yoke which encircles you,” he not on)y 


tells the most Indicrous untruth, but he tells it 
for the purpose of luring his countrymen to 
take steps which can lead only to their de- 
struction. He does not allow Mr. Gladstone to 
mediate between suffering and prejudice: he 
forces him to say that order must be preserved, 
aud life and property protected. 


THE busy man who would gladly read if he 
had only the necessary time, and who kuows 
what store of good books await that happy 
hour, can not help looking ruefully upon the 
readers who have all the time they desire, and 
who employ it in emptying literary slops into 
their so-called minds. “If you must read noy- 
els all the time,” said Ernestus to Fragilla, 
“why don’t you take a turn at Miss Austen? 
There is a noble library of great and charming 
vorks of fiction, and story-telling, from Homer 
down, is one of the delights of the world. But 
since, dear madame, Homer is at your service, 
why should you pnt up with Tupper and 
Haynes Bayley? So, when there are such 
scores of good novels, why should you waste 
time over Laura Matilda, when you can have 
Miss Austen, for instance, to tell you stories?” 

It was an amusingly fruitless question. Dr. 
Holmes used to say, when any auditor slipped 
away from a lecture, “ Well, some people can 
hold only a gill; others can take a pint, or 
quart, or even gallon; but when the gill mea- 
sure is full, you can’t pour in any more.” So 
it is with novel-readers. If they take natu- 
rally to the tenth-rate work, it is useless to 
ply them with the first-rate. You can’t pour 
a gallon into a gill measure. The mind which 
is satisfied with the Dime novel will not care for 
George Eliot, or for Miss Austen, or for Walter 
Scott, still less for Balzac or Thackeray. It is 
hard to see why Fragilla, who reads a novel for 
the sake of reading a novel, should not like 
Miss Austen’s stories. The only thing perfect- 
ly clear is that she does not. No writer of 
novels, however, has beon more liked or more 
highly praised by those whose praise is fame. 
Macaulay delighted in her novels, and just 
now a critic says of them, “As long as novels 
are read at all, Miss Austen’s stories will be re- 
sorted to for amusement by the more intelli- 
gent, and probably they were never at any 
time to the taste of the unintelligent.” 

Yet, again, why not? They are perfectly 
simple and intelligible. The course of the tale 
is not clogged with description or moralizing. 
They deal with the great theme of the novel- 











ed more strictly than Miss Austen to the busi- 


yess in hand. Her novels are marvels of clear- | 


ness, and they have a delightfully shrewd hu- 
mor. The Austen stories have all the misun- 
derstandings and embarrassments and doubts 
and delays which become the course of true 
love. There are no extravagances in them, no 
sublimated raptures and dark despairs. It is 
good, honest, every-day match-making among 
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every-day people, and the unintelligent reader | 


does not find himself in the least degree bewil- 
dered by the style or the characters. The very 
finish, the cabinet and microscopic complete- 
ness, facilitate the comprehension and the en- 
joyment of them by unintelligence, while the 
shrewd humor, and the neat touches of charae- 
terization, and the portraiture of certain as- 


pects of English country life and society, com- | 
A distin- | 


mend them to the most intelligent. 
guished English scholar said to a lecturer who 
had extolled the tales of Charlotte Bronté, “I 
am afraid you do not know that Miss Austen 
is the better novelist.” 

If the scholar had explained, doubtless he 
would have said, in comparing Miss Bronté or 
George Eliot with Miss Austen—and the three 
are the chief of their sex in this form of Eng- 
lish literature—that her distinction and supe- 
riority lie in her more absolute artistic instinct. 
She writes wholly as an artist, while George 
Eliot advocates views, and Miss Bronté’s fiery 
page is often a personal protest. In Miss Aus- 
ten, on the other hand, there is in kind, but 
infinitely less in degree, the same clear atmos- 
phere of pure art which we perceive in Shakes- 
peare and Goethe. It is a thread of exceeding 
fineness with which she draws us, but it is spun 
of pure gold. There are no great characters, 
no sweep of passion, no quickening of soul and 
exaltation of purpose and sympathy, upon her 
page, but there is the pure pleasure of a Wat- 
teau. 

When Ernestus asked Fragilla if she could 
explain her indifference to Miss Austen’s noy- 
els, the novel-reading damsel answered that 
there was no excitement in them; that they 
were humdrum old-fashioned stories of a stu- 
pid society—in a word, that they were not 
sensational. It is true, and it is true of Scott. 
But that very fact is the secret of their tena- 
cious hold upon admiration. It is the singu- 
lar beauty of form which preserves them; and 
the essential value of literary art can be stud- 
ied nowhere better than in Miss Austen’s works. 
We do not mean that the whole charm lies in 
treatment. This was the Wordsworthian er- 
ror which gave us “Goody Blake,” and the 
“Tdiot Boy,” and Coleridge’s sonnet upon the 
“Foal of an Ass: its mother being tethered 
near it.” A loud and natural outery greeted 
such works, that however artificial the old 
school of poetry may have been, and however 
desirable a return to nature might be, yet that 
it was as absurd to insist that everything was 


| 





equally poetic as to assert that everything was | he had said and thought of Miss Austen. 
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equally beautiful and fragrant. It is not the 
treatment only, it is the discriminating per- 
ception, that makes the poet. The anti-Words- 
worthians held that it might be foolish to sup- 
pose that romance belongs only to pirates and 
ruffians, but that it was no less foolish to sup- 
pose that therefore idiots were poetic. 

The protest against this misconception was 
never more pointedly expressed than by Burns 
in his letter to Archibald Alison thanking him 
for his Essay on Taste. It was a famous book in 
polite society, and maintained that objects are 
beautiful to us, not in themselves, but only be- 
cause of pleasant associations. But Burns, with 
sly anddemure humor, and witha vigorous sense 
which shattered the theory like a blow upon 
a Rupert’s-drop, thanked the reverend gentle- 
man for his work, and said: “TI own, sir, at first 
glance several of your propositions startle me 
as paradoxical: that the martial elangor of a 
trumpet had something in it vastly more grand, 
heroic, and sublime than the twingle-twangle 
of a jew’s-harp; that the delicate flexure of a 
rose-twig when the half-blown flower is heavy 
with the tears of the dawn was infinitely more 
beautiful and elegant than the upright stub of 
a burdock, and that from something innate 
and independent of all association of ideas— 
these IT had set down as irrefragable orthodox 
truths, until perusing your book shook my 
faith.” 

The Pre-Raphaclites, as they were called 

thirty years ago, seemed inclined to apply the 
setty Foy theory to painting. They were a 
group of young English artists, whose chief 
canon was an exact imitation and reproduc- 
tion of the natural object, utterly discarding 
what was called ideal and imaginative treat- 
ment. Poetry, they said, is in the natural ob- 
ject, and the more perfectly the object is re- 
produced, therefore, the more truly poetic the 
picture. Perhaps, then, colored wax-work, as 
more closely imitating the human form and 
complexion, would be the finer seulpture, and 
Madame Tussand would outstrip Phidias. But 
the substance of Wordsworth’s principle re- 
mains unassailable. The poet and artist must 
be loyal to nature, however they may diserimi- 
nate as to the relative interest and poetic valne 
of objects. The Easy Chair was lately turn- 
ing over some etchings with a thoronglly 
trained critic, and admired the effect of some 
trees. “No,” said the critic, “they are bad.” 
“But why so?” “Because no tree could grow 
in that way,” was the decisive answer. It 
was not a sketch from nature, and the eye 
trained by careful observation instantly de- 
tected and rejected the imposture, whose pret- 
tiness of form could not save it. 

Miss Austen’s art is not less in the choice 
than in the treatment. She does not, indeed, 
carve the Moses with Michael Angelo, but she 
moulds the delicate cup, she cuts the gem. 
When Ernestus parted with Fragilla, he took 
down Pride and Prejudice, and verified all that 
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Chitar’'s Literary Record. 


T was a right instinct that prompted some 


friends of the family of the late Dr. Charles | 


Hodge, of Princeton Theological Seminary, to 
suggest that a memoir of his life should be 
prepared; and a memoir’ having been deter- 
mined upon, it was a wise choice that intrust- 
ed its preparation to his son, the Rev. A. A. 
Hodge. For although the life of Dr. Hodge 
was a quiet one, and was agitated by few ex- 
ternal events of striking interest, as his son 
correctly observes it had been one of very re- 
markable literary activity, and of protracted 
and extended influence, involving an intimate 


association with many of the most interesting | 


characters and events of the century. And, 
again, the relationship which the biographer 
bore to his subject supplied him with a strong 
motive to diligence in making use of his spe- 
cial opportunities for information, and in col- 
lecting and arranging the materials through 
which his father and his work might speak 
for themselves, and the opinions of the most 
celebrated of his friends might be impartially 
presented. In addition to these advantages, 
the special literary and intellectual qualitica- 
tions of the biographer peculiarly fitted him 
for the task. An able scholar in the same line 
as that in which his father won wide distine- 
tion, a graceful and elegant writer, a disci- 
plined thinker, and a man of well-balanced 
judgment, Mr. Hodge has been alle to paint 
a life-like portrait of his venerated father in 
warm but subdued colors, and free from the 
florid exaggeration and panegyric that often 
mar the effect of biographical composition. As 
far as possible Dr. Hodge is allowed, through 
his journals, letters, and a precious autobio- 
graphical fragment, to tell the story of his own 
life; and whenever a break or hiatus occurs, 
the biographer has judiciously filled the gap 
with his own mature recollections, or the ree- 
ollections of other members of the family, and 
of his father’s old and intimate friends. The 
biography is the record of the life of a student 
eagerly and methodically searching for knowl- 
edge, who is converted by the search into a 
recondite scholar and a profound thinker on 
abstruse subjects, and thus fitted to become, 
as he, in fact, did become, an intluential teach- 
er of mature men on deep questions of religion, 
morals, philosophy, and theology. At the same 
time it is a mirror of the transitions in reli- 
gious thought— practical, speculative, meta- 
physical, and dogmatic—in this country and 
in Germany during the last half a century, and 
it is also, for the earlier years of that period, a 
familiar introduction of the reader to many of 
the most eminent scholars, philosophers, and 
otherwise interesting characters in Germany 


1 The Life of Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D., Professor in 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. By his 
Son, A. A. Hover. 8vo, pp. 620. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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who exerted a potential influence upon reli. 
gious thought and doctrine. The glimpses 


| Which Dr. Hodge gives us, as the fruit of his 





two years’ residence in Germany while pre- 
paring for his professorate, of his companion- 
ship with Tholuck, Neander, Hengstenberg, 
the brothers Von Gerlach, Monod, Huebner, 
Gesenius, and Schleiermacher, are interesting 
memorials of the personal as well as of the re- 
ligious and intellectual traits of those great 
scholars, while a nearer chord of sympathy is 
struck for us Americans by frequent passage $ 
recalling the figures and tones of many of 
our own distinguished men whom he counted 
among his friends and contemporaries. But, 
after all, the most attractive and instructive 
portions of the biography are those which re- 
veal to us the venerable scholar in his family, 
as a private citizen, and as a teacher of men. 
The materials that have been collected for jl- 
lustrating all the phases of Dr. Hodge’s life 
are very full, and they have been arranged 
with great discretion, and without any obtru- 
sive parade of his filial prepossessions, by his 
son and biographer. 


THE subject of Mr. Trevelyan’s new volume, 
The Early History of Charles James Fox,’ is one 
of imposing interest. No Englishman has 
lived since the reign of William and Mary 
more liberally endowed than Fox with every 
quality of popular leadership, none who was 
more munificently gifted than he with natural 
abilities or more amply furnished with ac- 
quired attainments, none who exerted upon 
his generation an influence so magnetic and 
powerful, and none who made a deeper and 
more abiding impression upon the political 
history of his country. A man in intellect 
when he was a child in years; precocious in 
solid graces, acquirements, and virtues; preco- 
cious in knowledge and understanding ; and, 
under the training of his indulgent and un- 
principled father, sadly precocious also in all 
those evil associations and experiences which 
rnb off the bloom of innocence from youth, and 
irremediably sully its purity ; an idol of society 
when society was abnormally enervating and 
impure, and while he was yet at an age when 
most children are under maternal restraints ; 
a prodigal, a spendthrift, a rake, aud a gambler 
at fourteen; a member of Parliament at nine- 
teen; a member of the cabinet at twenty-one ; 
from twenty-one to twenty-four a leader of 
the House of Commons, one of its most effect- 
ive orators and debaters, and often the victo- 
rious antagonist of England’s greatest states- 
men and orators—of such as Burke, George 


2 The Early History of Charles James Fox. By Groner 
Orto Treve.yan, Author of Life and Letters of Lord Ma- 
caulay. S8vo, pp. 470. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

The same. ‘*‘ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. $4. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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Greville, and Wedderburn while they were in | 
the plenitude of their ripe and hitherto matech- 
jess powers; the indefatigable and able de- 
fender in all these callow years of principles 
and measures that were the direct antipodes 
of those doctrines of liberty and reform of 
whieh in his maturer years he was the ablest 
and most eloquent advocate; and at twenty- | 
four a Lord of the Treasury, a rebel against 
the dictation of the Premier who was his po- | 
litical leader, and a political knight-errant 
who eared not whether his foes were robbers 
or true men if only there were enough of them 
of the heaviest calibre—certainly the early 
career of Fox was one of the most remarkable 
in history, and as fertile as any in astounding 
and interesting surprises. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
memoir of this remarkable man is written 
with the literary skill and thorough mastery 
of the subjeet that were conspicuous in his | 
memoir of Lord Macaulay. Before entering 
upon the biography he gives a concise ac- 
count of Fox’s immediate ancestors: of his 
erandfather, Sir Stephen Fox, who was the 
founder of the family, and the stanch friend 
of the Stuarts; and, at greater length, of Fox’s 
father, Henry Fox, the first Lerd Holland, one | 
of the ablest, most venal, and most corrupt | 
men in an age that abounded in statesmen | 
and dignified officials who vied with each | 
other in wickedness and rascality. The ac- | 
count of Fox’s father includes a graphic ex- | 
tended retrospect of the political intrigues | 
and political combinations of which he had 
been an industrious architect, and which led 
Fox to identify himself in the early part of | 
his career with measures and principles that | 
he afterward abhorred, and of which he be- | 
came the most impassioned and most redoubt- | 
It also includes a survey of the so- | 

| 

| 





able foe. 
cial conditions that ushered in the life of Fox, 
that colored his early years, and that stamped | 
his character with the stains of a vice that | 
were indelible. Mr. Trevelyan’s memoir is as | 
much historical as it is biographical, and it is | 
so because there was scarcely a public act of | 
Fox’s life, even in his earliest and most way- 
ward years, that was not the result of causes 
that were historical or that did not lead to re- 
sults which became so. The horizon of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s picture is a wide one, but all its 
principal lines converge upon one central im- 
posing figure. Of course the present volume 
deals only with Fox while he was in his youth, 
before he had developed his greatest virtues 
and best powers. Having carried Fox through 
the least creditable portion of his life, we infer 
that it must be Mr. Trevelyan’s purpose, at 
some future day, to complete the half-told 
story, taking up the thread of the narrative 
where he now drops it, after Fox had detach- 
ed himself from the early surroundings that 
had so nearly spoiled him, and when, “ having 
dissolved his partnership with Sandwich and 
Wedderburn,” he “united himself to Burke 
and Chatham and Savile in their crusade | 





against the tyranny which was trampling out 
English liberty in the colonies, and the cor- 
ruption that was undermining it at home.” 


Mr. TOWLE has thrown the fascinating nar- 
rative of Marco Polo,? the great thirteenth- 


; century Venetian traveller, into the form of a 


tale, of which Marco Polo himself is the een- 


| tral heroie figure, and in which the thrilling 


story of the marvellous sights he saw, the 


| Strange countries and peoples he visited, the 


exciting events he witnessed, the valorous 
deeds he performed, the romantic adventures 
he encountered, and the hair-breadth escapes 
he experienced, is told with faith-compelling 
circumsiantiality. Six hundred years have 
gone by since Mareo Polo’s delightful narra- 
tive was first given to the world, but it has 
lost none of its original freshness by the lapse 
of time. Mr. Towle’s version of it is fully in 
accord with the spirit of the veracious old- 
time chronicler, and faithfully reproduces the 
dramatic scenes and incidents in which he was 
a leading actor. 


THE latest volume in the series of “ Famous 
American Indians” is an excellent epitome, by 
Kdward Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston Seelye, 
of the conquest of Mexico,‘ and of the lives 
and characters of Montezuma and his valiant 
conqueror. The compilers have drawn their 
historical facts from the letters of Cortez and 
the chronicle of stout old Bernal Diaz, ove of 
the veterans of Cortez, who accompanied him 
in the invasion, participated with him in more 
than a hundred battles, and was an eye-wit- 
ness of nearly every important action and 
event from the landing of the Spaniards to 
the siege and surrender of the capital. To 
those who have not access to Prescott’s brill- 


| iant and more elaborate history this volume 


supplies a concise and authentic sketch of the 
conquest, including picturesque descriptions 
of the physical features of the country, and 
satisfactory accounts of the aboriginal people 
of Mexico, and the state of their advancement 
in religion, science, art, and civilization. 


THREE additional volumes of the “English 
Men of Letters Series,” being Leslie Stephen’s 
Life of Dr. Johnson, Richard H. Hutton’s Life 
of Sir Walter Scott, and Anthony Trollope’s Life 
of Thackeray, are placed within reach of read- 
ers of limited means by their publication in a 
single number of the “Franklin Square Li- 
brary.”° The value of these works for popular 

3 Marco Polo: His Travels and Adventures. By Grorar 
Makepeace Towner. ‘ Young Folks’ Heroes of History.” 
16mo, pp. 274. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

** Famous American Indians.” Montezuma and the 

Conquest of Mexico. By Epwanv Eacueston and Linu 
EcGirston Sretye. 12mo, pp. 385. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, and Co. 
5 Three Volumes of “The English Men of Letters.” 
Edited by Joun Morrry. 1. Samuel Johnson. By Lesuire 
Strerurn., 2 Sir Walter Scott. By Rionarp H. Hutton. 
3. William M. Thackeray. By Antiony Troiiorr. 
“Franklin Sqnare Library.” 4.0, pp. 88. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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circulation resides not merely in the fact that 
they are accurate and entertaining biograph- 


ical sketches of representative men of letters | 


prepared by living writers of distinguished 
abilities, but in the close and suggestive views 
they give of these great writers in particulars 
that are important for example and encourage- 
ment, and which are susceptible of a personal 
application by the clerk, the artisan, the school- 
boy, and even the day-laborer, into whose hands 


they may chance to fall. We refer especially | 


to the close views which they afford of oppor- 
tunities improved and difficulties surmounted, 
to the lucid outlines which they give of the 
productions of these eminent men, and to their 
instructive estimates of the personal and in- 


tellectual character and the rank and place in | 


literature of each of them. As instrumentali- 
ties for educating the minds and refining the 
tastes of the masses, the influence of such pub- 
lications can not be overestimated. 


No volume in the excellent series of “Epoch | 


of Ancient History” is on a subject of greater 
interest, or is better adapted to the needs of 
the general reader, than Mr. Curteis’s Rise of 
the Macedonian Empire,’ recently published. 
Recognizing the fact that the climate and 
physical characteristics of a country exert a 
strongly determining influence upon the char- 


acter, the institutions, and the history of a | 
people, Mr. Curteis opens his historical sum- | 


inary with a brief but comprehensive geo- 
graphical and topographical sketch of Mace- 
don, pointing out by the way the contrasts 
and divergences between the Hellenes and 


Macedonians and the country of each. This | 


thoughtful sketch is followed by an outline 
summary of the kings of Macedon before Phil- 
ip, and a graphie description of the social and 


political state of Macedon and Hellas at his | 


accession, after which Mr. Curteis enters upon 
his proper task. This comprises a succinct 
history of the reigns and conquests of Philip 
and Alexander, and involves quite elaborate 
accounts of the progress of events by which 
Athens was reduced from her supremacy, and 
Greece subjected piecemeal to Philip—events 
which paved the way, by the dissensions and 
weakness of its nearest and most powerful 


competitors, for the growth and consolidation | 


of the Macedonian monarchy and the subse- 
quent conquest of Asia by Alexander. Far 
the Jarger part of the volume is appropriated 
to the career of Alexander, to which, indeed, 
the preceding events were only the historical 
preliminaries and preparatives. Mr. Curteis’s 
sketch of the life of the hero is discriminating 
and equitable, and notwithstanding its ex- 
treme condensation, his narrative of the con- 
queror’s cainpaigns omits no detail that throws 
light on his character and abilities, or that is 


6 Rise of the Macedonian Empire. By Artuve M. Cur- 
tris, M.A. “ Epechs of Ancient History.” With Eight 
Maps. 18mo, pp. 224. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 


| necessary to an intelligent comprehensio, 
| the salutary influence of his ambitions 
achievements upon the world. 


— 
1 of 
and 


Mr. KINGLAKE’s fourth volume of The Jy. 
rasion of the Crimea,’ just published, makes qo 
advance in the history of the invasion, but 
calls a halt in order to concentrate attentioy 
to the winter troubles which enveloped the 
| allies on the Chersonese heights at the close 
of the Inkerman campaign. Mr. Kinglake has 
concentrated his attention upon this terrible 
Winter campaign, and the mismanagement, de- 
fectiveness of machinery, and defects general- 
ly of the English system of war administration, 
which made it almost ruinous, with the object 
of drawing materials from the calamities that 
| were then experienced toward the solution of 
the problem, “ How to make the mixed policy 
of Great Britain furnish an exeeutive goyern- 
ment which at once, on the call to arms, and 
| without needing yet further lessons in the 
cruel school of adversity, may be equal to the 
| business of war.” The volume offers little that 
| 
| 


will be attractive to the reader who is chietly 
| interested in the excitements of war and bat- 

tle, or the rapid succession of striking or mo- 
| mentous events. By such it will probably be 
| voted dull and uninteresting. But the phi- 
lanthropist, the student of history, and espe- 
cially those in civil or military station who 
are intrusted with and are responsible for the 
conduet of great wars, will pronounce it inval- 
| uable for its vast accumulation of all-impor- 
| tant facts for their guidance or warning, and 
| for its suggestive practical criticisms and de- 
| ductions. 


Summerland Sketches ; or, Rambles in the Back- 
| woods of Mexico and Central America,*® is the in- 
| viting title of a volume of travels throughout 
the countries designated, and its author's per- 
formance fully vindicates all that its prepos- 
sessing title promises. Mr. Oswald’s sketches 
of the rugged sierras of Southern and Western 
| Mexico, of the scenic charms, health-bringing 

climate, and strange fauna and vegetable won- 
ders of their alturas, or mountain forests, and 
of the virgin land that awaits the tourist and 
traveller, are a revelation of freshness, and of 
| course of novelty. His account of his rambles 
}in Yucatan, and of his explorations in the 
| American Pompeii, though less exhilarating 
| than his descriptions of the mountain forests 
and sierras of Mexico and Guatemala, is full 
of interesting matter, recorded in the most un- 
pretending way, relative to the ancient. re- 
mains of Central America, its climate and to- 
| pography, and the characteristics of the people 





7 The Invasion of the Crimea. Its Origin, and an Ac- 
count of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By Avexanper Witiiam Kinenake. Vol.IV. The Win- 
ter Troubles, 12mo, pp. 323. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

8 Summerland Sketches; or, Rambles in the Backwoods 
| of Mexico and Central America, By Fenix L. Oswan. 
| With Numerous Illustrations. Svo, pp. 425. Philadel- 
| phia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 
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who now inhabit it. Mr. Oswald is a close ob- 
server, and has the faculty of describing what | 
je saw With such distinctness as to vividly | 
nsfer the impressions that he received to | 


tra ; | 
the mind of his reader. We are indebted to 


him for a very agreeable and unpretending 


volume. 





Sure we are that Mr. Aldrich’s exquisite apos- 
trophe to Herrick, in the lyrie entitled * Hes- 
perides”—a lyric that Herrick himself might 
have written—and the shower-fragrant verses 
“ Before the Rain” and “ After the Rain,” and 


| those to “ Tiger-Lilies” and the * Faded Vio- 


let.” and the fine sonnets on “ Barberries,” 


“Three Flowers,” and “Sleep,” are not such 


UnpER the title Old Paris: Its Court and Lit- 
ervary Salons,? Lady Jackson has compiled from 
cleanings from a variety of sources a very en- 
tertaining account of the social and literary 
aspects of France in the seventeenth century, 
opening with the coronation of Marie de Me- 
dicis, wife of Henry IV., in 1610, and closing 
with the death of the Grand Monarque, Louis | 
XIV.,in 1715. The volume is a series of light | 
and desultory sketches of the social life of the | 
court, the nobility, the salons, and the clerical 
and literary circles of the day; and it is a co- 
pious repertory of the sayings, doings, and oc- | 
cupations of nearly all, of both sexes, who in | 
that century were eminent for rank and sta- 
tion, Who were conspicuous by their beauty, 
their valor, their accomplishments, or their vir- 
tues, or who were notorious for their intrigues, 
their licentiousness, and their crimes. With 
piquant sketches of such as these are inter- 
spersed brief glimpses of the manners of the 
times; of prevalent or newly adopted fashions, 
costumes, and social usages; of the state of re- 
ligion and morals; of the progress of literature, 
refinement, and the arts; and of the growth, 
improvement, and enlargement of Paris, The 
volume is richly stocked with memoranda rel- 
ative to the historical places, publie buildings, 
monuments, and institutions of Paris during 
the seventeenth century; but its greatest at- 
tractiveness lies in its abundant personal gos- 
sip and disinterred society scandal of that most 
brilliant and most impure age. 


In a little volume of rare typographical 
daintiness Mr. Aldrich has collected a number 
of lyrics and sonnets'® selected from his writ- 
ings, Which he likens, in some tender dedica- 
tory lines, to “silvery thorn and flower, pluck- 
ed at random in the rosy weather,” and again 
to “snow-drops and pansies, sprigs of way-side 
heather, and five-leaved wild rose dead within 
an heur.” We appeal from the modesty of the 
self-critic to the prophetic instinet of the poet 
on the question of the durability of these del- 
icate flowers of verse. We believe the poet’s 
estimate to be the truest, and that he is right 
when he intimates that if we will take and 
keep his “flower, and thorn, and blossom,” 
even though they be withered, and some day 
hold them for an instant against our bosom, 
they will make December seem to us like May. 





® Old Paris: Its Court and Literary Salons. By Catu- 
Frink Cuartottn, Lady Jackson, 12mo, pp. 545, New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. 
10 XXXVI. Lyrics and XII. Sonnets, Selected from 


verses as men “ willingly let die.” 


Mr. Ror’s A Day of Fate" is entitled to slight 
consideration as a work of art, but nevertheless 
is very pleasant reading. ‘The interest of the 
tale consists in the unconscious contrasts which 


| it suggests between our busy, matter of fact, 


overworked, unsympathetic, and unspiritual 
city life, and the calm, tolerant, compassion- 
ate, loving, and spiritual life of a family of 


} suburban Quakers, and in its charming de- 
| scriptions of this peaceful household, their rn- 


ral occupations and surroundings, and their 
primitive religions principles and worship. 
Au overworked New York editor is made to 
drop by accident among these kindly and sim- 
ple people, and the restorative intluence which 
they exert upon his feverish mind and body 
is very effectively described. The susceptibili- 
ty to emotional influences engendered by his 
transition from the hardening atmosphere of 
his calling to this rural Eden predisposes him 
to the gentle passion, and Mr. Roe has availed 
of 1t to paint an attractive picture ofan editor 
in love, and successful in his wooing. 


Tne admirers of the writings of the author 
of The Wide, Wide World will be disposed to 
give a cordial welcome to her new story, The 
End of a Coil? Like all Miss Warner's novels, 
it is a tale with a distinetly defined religious 
moral, in this instance illustrating by the ea- 
reer of her sweet and gentle heroine the stead- 
fastness of Christian principle in resisting the 
seductions of worldliness, and the power of 
filial love to minister to the contentment of 
one weak and repining parent, and to save the 
other from the degradation with which he was 
threatened by his irresolution and his way- 
wardness. The story is not without its snb- 
stantial mundane interests, and very neatly 
blends the emotional and the moral. 


Mr. Cuartes CARLETON COFFIN excels in 
the art of “ putting things” so as to make them 
attractive to youth, and at the same time so 
as to effect a lodgment of solid information in 
their minds. In dealing with historical sub- 
jects he confines himself mainly to those sa- 
lient occurrences and events which are the 
mile-stones of history and progress, and inter- 
laces them so as to form & coutinuons enter- 
taining narrative, clothed in familiar phrase- 


11 A Day of Fate. By Rev. E. P. Ror. 12mo, pp. 450, 
New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co, 
12 The End ofa Coil. By the Author of The Wide, Wide 





“Cloth of Gold” and “ Flower and Thorn.” T. B. Ar- 
prion. 18mo, pp. 93. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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ology. Moreover, he has the tact to dwell upon 
them so pithily and briefly as to impress their 
important lessons upon the memory without 
fatiguing the attention of the youthful reader. 
Several years ago he prepared a volume for 
youth, entitled The Boys of 776, which was a 
narrative of the battles of the Revolution, and 
of the trials and patriotic devotion of our fore- 
fathers, diversified with individual instances 
of youthful heroism and patriotism. This was 
followed, about a year ago, by another volume, 
The Story of Liberty, which was designed to 
give young people an intelligent conception 
of the strugyle that was waged in Europe for 
centuries against tyranny and in behalf of civil 
and religious liberty, and in which the course 
of events was traced through the five hundred 
years that intervened between the signing of 
Magna Charta and the settlement of James- 
town. And now,in a companion volume, Old 
Times in the Colonies,’* he fills the gap between 
the two previous volumes by an outline of the 
discovery and exploration of America, and of 
the principal events attending the settlement 
and formation of the several colonies, includ- 
ing brief sketches of the most eminent discov- 
erers, explorers, and representative men of the 
colonial period, and spirited accounts of the 
conflict of nations, civilizations, and religions 
for the supremacy of the continent, of the nat- 
ural causes which influenced the course of pop- 
ulation and empire, and of the Indian wars and 
other hardships that disciplined the colonists 
for self-government. The book is a graphic 
record of stirring incidents, and 1s lavishly il- 
lustrated. 1 a 

Mr. Brooks's chronicle of The Fairport Nine,'* 
their doings and sayings, is emphatically a 
boy’s book, a little rough betimes, as were the 
lads who figure in it, but in the main sound 
and wholesome. It will be a favorite with 
incipient ball-players, and while instructing 
them in some of the points of the game, will 
quietly instill a disrelish for meanness and un- 
fairness, aud an admiration for manliness and 
honor.—In two pretty little volumes of Para- 
bles from Nature’® Mrs, Alfred Gatty embodies 
a variety of excellent moral and religious les- 
sons, and also imparts a large amount of in- 
teresting information in natural history. The 
truths which she aims to convey are so pleas- 
ingly idealized, and her parables illustrate hid- 
den meanings so aptly and simply, that the 
young reader will absorb them almost uncon- 
sciously; and at the same time his curiosity 
will be gratified, and his mind stored with use- 
ful and entertaining facts concerning familiar 
birds, beasts, reptiles, insects, and natural phe- 


13 Old Times in the Colonies. By Cuartrs Carurron 
Corrin. Illustrated. Svo, pp. 460. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

‘8 The Fairport Nine. By Noan Brooks. 16mo, pp. 
188. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

‘8 Parables from Nature. By Mra. Aurren Garry. 
2 Vols.,18mo, pp. 288 and 276. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 














nomena, The parables are just long enoug] 
to read aloud in the home circle or in schoo), 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers have added to their 
numerous publications for youth two pleasant 
volumes respectively by Louisa M. Alcott ang 
Mrs. Ewing. Miss Alcott’s book, Jack and 
Gill,'® is a tale of New England y illage life, jy 
which, with her usual skill, she interests her 
young readers in the sayings and doings, pranks 
and diversions, schemes and enjoyments, of a 
number of young folk, the companions of Jack 
and Gill, and pictures the unfolding of their 
dispositions and characters under the influ- 
ences by which they are surrounded.—T)he 
scene of Mrs. Ewing’s story, We and the World.” 
is laid in the north of England, and describes 
the pursuits, diversions, and companionships 
of a Jad in a quiet rural nook till he is seized 
by the spirit of adventure. After this the 
world of the hero is enlarged, and, no longer 
contined to the limits of his secluded home, he 
engages in travels by land and by water, the 
incidents of which are told in true boy fash- 
ion.—The Gentle Heart'® is a collection of talks 
to children, embodying a number of brief sto- 
ries illustrative of the beauty of gentleness 
gentleness in the life, gentleness in the heart, 
gentle deeds and words and thoughts—drawn 
trom incidents in the life of the Saviour, and 
from the lives of others in various ranks and 
of all ages who have been inspired by their 
love for Him to imitate His example. Several 
of the stories are noteworthy for their simple 
pathos, and all of them are provocative of 
kindly thoughts and gentle deeds.—Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s annual present of “ Bed-Time Stories” 
may be reckoned among the most welcome 
events of the holiday season, not only by boys 
and girls, but by all, of every age, whose hearts 
are young. Her present volume, New Bed- 
Time Stories,’® is addressed more largely than 
its predecessors to the sympathies of those 
who have passed through their clirysalis state, 
and have emerged into young manhood and 
womanhood.—It is manifest from Mr. W. L. 
Alden’s Moral Pirates®® that he understands the 
art of killing two birds with one stone. His 
little story will at once win the rapt attention 
of wide-awake and active boys who are boil- 
ing over with a fondness for dash and adven- 
ture, and also suggest a method to parents by 
which the evil impressions made upon their 
boys by pernicious books of piracy and murder 
may be eradicated, and their superfluous vi- 
tality be directed into wholesome and inno- 


1 





16 Jack and Gill. A Village Story. By Lovisa M. At- 
corr, With Illustrations, 16mo, pp. 325. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

17 We and the World. A Book for Boys. By Jurtana 
H. Ewrxa. With Illustrations. 16mo, pp. 310. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

18 The Gentle Heart. A Second Series of “ Talking to 
the Children.” By Atrxanper Macrirop, D.D. 16mo, 
pp. 319. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

19 New Bed-Time Stories. By Lovise Cuanpurr Movt- 
ron. With Illustrations, 16mo, pp. 230. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

20 The Moral Pirates. By W. L. Aupen. Illustrated. 
Sq. 18mo, pp. 148. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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cent channels. Mr. Alden’s recipe for mak- 
ing stories of pirates seem stupid and silly to 
a boy is to fit him out with a boat, and start 
jim and some well-disposed comrades on a 


cruise that will give them plenty of exercise in | 
the open air, force them to draw upon their | 


own resources, and teach them lessons of pru- 
dence and self-reliance, along with a love for 
honest and manly sports. His story is the log 
of an expedition of this kind, which will ad- 
mirably serve as a guide-book and manual for 


the information of all those lads who may in | 


future incline to follow the vocation of “ moral 
pirates.” 


editor’s table at so late a date as to preclude 
the possibility of describing them as fully in 
detail as they deserve; but as they are spe- 
cially appropriate to the holiday season, the 


briefest timely mention of them will doubtless | 


be more acceptable to our readers than the 
most elaborate deferred notice. Conspicuous 
among these, and meriting the place of honor 
by reason of the perfection of its typography, 
the picturesqueness of its descriptions of the 
varied aspects of the seasons, and their peculiar 
charms of flower, field, and creature life, 
especially for the unrivalled excellence and 
poetical suggestiveness of its illustrations, is 
Mr. Gibson’s superb volume, Pastoral Days ; or, 
Memories of a New England Year,” than which 
we can conceive of no richer or more elegant 
gift book, or one more wholesome and retin- 
ing.—Worthily occupying the second place of 
honor for its exquisite typography and grace- 
ful designs is a beautiful illustrated volume 


cfT. Buchanan Read’s finely imaginative poem, | 


Drifting.2* The illustrations are from designs 


by Miss L. B. Humphrey, and are thoroughly | 


imbued with the sentiment of the text.—More 
sober in its garb, and shrining beneath the 
neat simplicity and serviceable freshness of 
its Quaker-like attire a number of sacred lyrics 
of exquisite sweetness and exalted fervor, is ¢ 
volume of poems entitled Voices of Hope and 
Gladness,** by the Rey. Ray Palmer, D.D.—An- 
other holiday book of poetry is Tennyson's 
Dream of Fair Women,** beautifully bound, and 
exquisitely illustrated by designs from the pen- 
cils of Mary Hallock Foote, Alfred Fredericks, 


I’, Hopkinson Smith, T. Moran, G. Perkins, W. | 


H. Gibson, C. S. Reinhart, and other artists. 
The Laureate’s beautiful poem was never pre- 
sented in a more fitting and attractive dress. 
—The first volume of The Memorial History of 
Boston,** to be completed in four volumes, pre- 





21 Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New England Year. 
By W. Hamttton Gisson. Illustrated. Royal 4to, pp. 
153. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

22 Drifting. By T. Buonanan Reap. 
Designs by Miss L. B. Humrurey. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 

23 Voices of Hope and Gladness. By Ray Pacmrn. 
12mo, pp. 152. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

2+ 4 Dream of Fair Women. By Atrrep Tennyson. 
Ilnstrated. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 

°° The Memorial History of Boston, including Suffolk 


Tilnstrated from 
Small 4to, pp. 50. 


| Vol. L— 


| 
| 


sents in a very attractive form the early 
colonial history of Boston. 


and 
The work does not 


| go so far back as the celebrated history of 


Kentucky, which began with an imaginary ac- 
count of the condition of that State during 
the Age of Chaos, but, with a modesty which 
does credit to the editor, begins with the crea- 
tion only, and with the formation of the penin- 
sula which was destined to become the site of 
the American Athens. Professor Shaler, Pro- 
fessor Allen, Professor Gray, Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Jun., Mr. George Dexter, and oth- 


| ers contribute papers to this volume, to which 
| Whittier’s historical poem of “The King’s 
| Mission” is a noble introduction. 
SEVERAL volumes have been laid upon the | 


When com- 
pleted, the work will give a comprehensive and 
most interesting survey of the history of Boston 
from its founding to the present day.—We can 
only mention the forth-coming appearance of 
Dr. Schliemann’s new work Jlios,*® reserving 
an extended review for a future time.—Last 
year Mr. Sidney Lanier introduced the boys of 
America to a chronicle of the Middle Ages in 
his admirably edited Boy’s Froissart. This year 
he carries them back to the legendary times 
of Britain through the medium of an equally 


| admirably edited volume, which he entitles 
and | 


The Boy's King Arthur,?? and which is a history 
of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table, from the text of the “simple, valorons, 
wise, and tender Sir Thomas Malory.”—<An- 
other volume takes us from the world of man 
to that of the children of nature, and under 
the title of Friends Worth Knowing*® gives some 
charming glimpses of American natural his- 
tory, in which snails and birds and buffaloes 
and dogs figure very prominently, without cor- 
rupting the taste or exciting the evil propen- 
sities of the youthful reader.—Our list of 
addenda closes with mere mention of the pub- 


| lication of Mr. Henry James, Jun.’s, fine New 
| York society novel, Washington Square,?* which 


first appeared as a serial in this Magazine; 
and of another historical novel, dn Egyptian 


| Princess,®*° from the fertile pen of the celebrated 


antiquarian scholar Georg Ebers. 


County, Massachusetts, 1630-1880. Edited by Justus Win- 


sor, Librarian of Harvard University. In four volumes. 
he Early and Colonial Periods. Issued under 
the business superintendence of the projector, CLaneNcr 
F. Jewerr. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co, 


26 Tlios: The City and Country of the Trojans. The Re- 


| sults of Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Troy 


and throughout the Troad in the Years 1871, ‘72, '73, ‘78, 
79. Including an Autobiography of the Author. 
Henny Sourtemann. With a Preface, Appendices, and 
Notes. With Maps, Plans, and about 1500 Illustrations, 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

27 The Boy's King Arthur. Being Sir Thomas Malory’s 
History of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited for Boys. With an Introduction. By 
Stoney Lanter. IlInstrated by Atrrep Karrrs. 8vo, pp. 
403. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

28 Friends Worth Knowing. Glimpses of American 
Natural History. By Ernest InGerson..  Tllustrated, 
Sq. 16mo, pp. 258. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Washington Square. By Henny James, dun. Lluss 
trated by Groner Du Maurier. 16mo, pp. 266. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

30 An Egyptian Princess, 
yerman by E.ranor Grove 
368. New York: 
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Chiter’s Wistorieal Rerord. 


POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 20th of Novem- 

ber.—The Presidential election took place 
November 2. There were five tickets in the 
field, viz., Republican, General James Abram 
Gartield, of Ohio, and General Chester Allan 
Arthur, of New York; Democratic, General 
Winfield Seott Hancock, of Pennsylvania, and 
Hon. William H. English, of Indiana; Green- 
back-Labor, Hon. James B. Weaver, of Iowa, 
and Benjamin J. Chambers, of Texas; Prohibi- 
tion, Neal Dow, of Maine, and Henry A. Thomp- 
son, of Ohio; Anti-Masonic, John W. Phelps, 
of Vermont, and Ex-Senator Samuel C. Pome- 
roy, of Kansas. The Republicans gained the 
day, the assured electoral vote being for Gar- 
field and Arthur, 213; Haneock and English, 156. 
The States were equally divided in numbers, 
each of the two great parties carrying nineteen. 
The majorities and pluralities by States, as far 
as known or estimated, are as follows: Repub- 
lican—Colorado, majority, 3000; Connecticut, 
plurality, 2656; Illinois, majority, 44,000; In- 
diana, plurality, 6540; Iowa, plurality, 78,000 ; 
Kansas, plurality, 58,600; Maine, majority, 
4000; Massachusetts, plurality, 53,238; Miehi- 
gan, majority, 40,000; Minnesota, majority, 
40,000; Nebraska, majority, 25,000; New Hamp- 
shire, plurality, 4045; New York, majority near- 
ly 21,000 ; Ohio, plurality, 34,217; Oregon, ma- 
jority, 763; Pennsylvania, plurality, 37,276; 
Rhode Island, plurality, 7417 ; Vermont, major- 
ity, 27,000 ; Wisconsin, plurality, 30,000. Demo- 
cratic—Alabama, majority, 35,000; Arkansas, 
majority, 30,000; California, plurality, 122; 
Delaware, majority, 1033; Florida, unknown; 
Georgia, majority, 50,000; Kentucky, majority, 
60,000; Louisiana, majority, 32,709; Maryland, 
majority, 15,191; Mississippi, majority, 45,000 ; 
Missouri, plurality, 55,002; Nevada, majority, 
600; New Jersey, plurality, 2421; North Caro- 
lina, majority, 8588; South Carolina, majori- 
ty, 30,000; Tennessee, unknown; Texas, ma- 
jority, 70,000; Virginia, majority, 12,800; West 
Virginia, majority, 15,000. New York city gave 
Hancock 123,015; Garfield, 81,730. 

The new Congress will probably have a Re- 
publican majority on joint ballot of about 13. 
The Senate will stand Republicans 37, Demo- 
erats 37, Independents 2. The House will be 
Republican by not less than 15 majority. 

Fifteen States elected Governors, nine of 
whom are Republicans and six Democrats. 

The people of Kansas adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment forbidding the manufacture 
or sale of intoxicating liquors except for me- 
dicinal, mechanical, or scientific purposes. 

The Legislature of Georgia, November 16, 
elected Joseph E. Brown as United States 
Senator. 

General Garfield, Novemher 10, sent to Gov- 
ernor Foster, of Ohio, his resignation as a Con- 
gressman. 





The decrees of the French governmept 
against the various unauthorized religious or. 
ders were enforced throughout the count; 
during the month. The police met with coy. 
siderable resistance, and were obliged to fore, 
doors and demolish barricades before the wor; 
of ejectment could be accomplished. Arrests 
were made in several instances, and some of 
the obstructionists were sentenced to impris- 
onment.—On November 9 the Chambers ye- 
fused to give priority to the Education Bi}}, 
and M. Ferry’s ministry resigned. Two days 
later a vote of confidence was given (297 to 
131), and the ministers withdrew their resig- 
nations. 

The commotion in Ireland still continues, 


| Land League meetings have been held in man 


places, and the government has been severely 


| denounced for prosecuting the agitators. The 


troops sent to the farm of Captain Boycott to 
protect his laborers in harvesting the crops 
arrived November 12. 


DISASTERS. 


November 3.—Thirteen men precipitated to 
the bottom of a colliery shaft and killed by 
the breaking of the hoisting apparatus, at 
Mons, Belgium. 

November 6.—The steamer Rhode Island, of the 
Providence Line, struck on the rocks off Bon- 
net Point, Narragansett Bay, during a dense 
fog, and was totally wrecked. No lives lost.— 
News from Yokohama of disastrons results of a 
typhoon in Japan, October 3. In Tokio over 
one thousand houses were demolished, and 
hundreds of fishermen were drowned in the 
bay. 

November 9.—Earthqnake in Southern Aus- 
tria. Halfthe town of Agram, in Croatia, was 
destroyed, and several persons were killed. 

November 10.—Cyclone at Keatchie, Louisi- 
ana, demolishing the town and killing several 
persons. 

Norember 12.—Colliery explosion, Stellarton, 
Nova Scotia. Fifty lives lost. 

November 15.—Insane Asylum at St. Peter, 
Minnesota, burned. Twenty-six lives lost. 

November 18.—News in London of the found- 
ering of the British ship Galatea off Cape Clear. 
Twenty-one persons drowned. 


OBITUARY. 


November 8.—At New Bethlehem, Pennsylva- 
nia, Colonel E. L. Drake, who drilled the first 
oil-well at Titusville, and thus became the 
founder of the petroleum business. 

November 9.—Announcement in London of 
the death of the Marquis of Albaida, Spanish 
statesman, aged seventy-eight years. 

November 11.—Near Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Lucretia Mott, philanthropist, reformer, 
and preacher of the Society of Friends, aged 
eighty-seven years. 
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Chitar’s 


CLERICAL friend at Cleveland, Ohio, 

\ writes as follows: “The account of the 
manner in which the Drawer obtained a good 
seat to Witness the Oberammergan Passion Play 
reminds me of a similar exercise of Yankee wit 
hy the late Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, of Bow- 
doin College. I heard the amusing account 
from Dr. Woods himself, though I can not tell 
it as he did, to ‘set the table on a roar’ The 
eood Doctor arrived in Paris the day before the 
grand ceremonies on the removal of the ashes 
of the great Napoleon to the magnificent mon- 
ument where they now repose, and he was de- 
termined to witness the pageant. ? 


But how? 
The American Minister could do nothing for 
him. No good place to see the sight could pos- 
sibly be had for love or money. However, hay- 
ing found out the mourning dress in which the 
relatives would appear, he went to the fashion- 
able tailor, was arrayed in one of those dresses, 
aud obtained a place among the family digni- 
taries. ow he managed to be as sympathetic 
as any of the mourners, and how he escaped 
detection, were inexpressibly laughable. 


THERE were many good things said as well 
as done at the recent General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church held in this city. This, 
for example, told by a clerical delegate from 
Missouri, presents the “ wake” question in a 
new and winning light: 

Bridget, a good girl, who did not eneumber 
the kitchen with “steady company,” asked 
permission to go to a wake, which was grant- 
ed. A few days later she called for her mon- 
ey; she was going to leave. The mistress was 
sorry to hear it, and asked if she was dis- 
pleased with anything. “No, ’m not,” and 
with some hesitancy added, “I’m going to 
narry the corpse’s husband; he told me I was 
the life of the wake.” 


TROUBLES OF A COUNTRY SEXTON. 

ConsPICUOUS among those who congregate 
at the post-office of the quaint old town of 
A to await the arrival of the morning mail 
is old J , the village sexton, a man of ready 
wit, and overflowing with anecdotes of his 
rather gloomy profession. Like some men in 
other paths of life, he regards his calling with 
contempt, stoutly averring that almost any 
trade is preferable to it. 

“You see,” he said, one morning, pursuing 
his favorite topic, “the business don’t pay, 
an’ it never will. Some folks seems to think 
a grave-digger oughter work for nothing. 
Why, here, only a short time ago, I buried a 
woman, an’ knowin’ her husband was well fix- 
ed, I wasn’t in no hurry ’bout sendin’ in my 
bill. Fact, nothin’ was said ’bout it till we 
happened to meet one day in the store, an’ 
then says he, 

ee , how much do I owe yer?’ 














Mrawer, 


“*Well” says I, ‘le’ me see. I hed to hire a 
man to do the diggin’, cause the frost was in 
the ground; an’ then I ’tended the funeral, so 
I guess I shell hev to charge yer as much as 
five dollars.’ 

“«Pj-y-e d-o-l-l-a-r-s! says he. ‘Why, man 
alive, I could ’a just druv clean over to M——, 
nigh on to eight mile away, an’ hed the job 
done for half that.’ 

* An’ then there was a man last year, over 
here a little out o’ town. He hed his wife die, 
aw knowin’ me, he sent for me to bury her, 
‘eause he knowed I'd do the job up in good 
style. Well, I took charge of the funeral, an’ 
then hed the grave rounded up an’ turfed 
over, so’s to look snug and comfterble like. I 
didn’t send in no bill nor think o’ dunnin’ till 
I met the man at town-meetin’ in the winter. 

“* Hullo, J- 7 says he, ‘how much must I 
pay you for that little service you done me last 
fall ? 

“ An’ Tsays to him, says I, ‘ Well, now, I most 
generly charges five dollars for such a job when 
I goes out o’ town, but seein’s you're an old 
friend, I sha’n’t charge yer but four,’ 

“Ye jest oughter seen him start. 





I thought 


| he was goin’ ter take the head clean off er me. 


“Dll pay yer this time,’ says he, ‘ but I tell 
yer what, Mr. J——, if ever I hev another wife 
die, Pll cart her off in a wheelbarrow ’fore Ill 
pay such a price as that to hev her put under 
ground,’ ” 





Uncle Harvey, as he was ealled in B- ’ 
Maine, was for many years one of the over- 
seers of the poor. Among the paupers com- 
mitted to his custody was a poor old man 
named Jones, who one night awakened the 
overseer by his groans. Uncle Harvey called 
to him and asked what was the matter. “I’m 
dying, Uncle Harvey, I'm dying; go and get 
me a doughnut: I must have suthin’ to pass 
away the time.” 

The consolatory nut was produced, and Jones 
faded peacefully away from the planet. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Rochester writes that 
during his vacation last summer he passed a 
few days at the house of a distant relative, a 
man of the old Puritan type, who lived among 
the hills of Central New York. At every meal 
a blessing of unusual length was asked in lan- 
guage so quaint as to be noticeable. “On the 
morning of my departure,” writes our friend, 
“he fairly outdid himself, and closed by say- 
ing, ‘O Lord, we thank Thee that we again 
survive the pale nations of the dead!” 

Most of us are of that way of thinking. 


A GENTLEMAN at “ Somerville Farm” tells us 
of a young man who, on attaining his major- 
ity, started to seek his fortune in the West, 








much against the wishes of his father. Three 
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years having elapsed without any news of the | 


emigrant, the father wrote and asked how he 
was getting along. The answer was prompt 
and frank: “First-rate; tip-top. Come out 
and see me. If you have any old shirts, coats, 
or pantaloons to spare, bring ’em with you. J 
have a hat!” 


Ah! that glorious and bountiful West of 


ours! 


A FRIEND at Andover, Massachusetts, con- 
tributes the following: 

The Rey. Joseph Capen, minister at Tops- 
field, Massachusetts, from 1621 to 1725, wrote 
in 1682 an elegy on the somewhat celebrated 
“computation man” and printer, John Foster, 
which coneluded as follows: 


The body, which no activeness did lack, 
Now’s laid aside like an old almanac; 

But for the present only’s out of date; 

’T will have, at length, a far more active state; 
Yea, though with dust thy body soiled be, 
Yet at the resurrection we shall see 

A fair edition, and of matchless worth, 

Free from erratas, new in heaven set forth. 
Tis but a word from God, the great Creator: 
It shall be done when He saith imprimatur. 


CONVERSING a few evenings sinee with a 
witty prelate who had been in attendance at 
the Triennial General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church, allusion was made to the ecuri- 
ous vagaries that are manifested by the in- 
mates of our lunatic asylums. In his capacity 
of visitor of one of these institutions, he en- 
countered on a pleasant morning in one of the 
walks in which the poor patients are permitted 
pedestrian exercise an elderly person who at 
different times claimed to be a personage of 
historical renown. 

“ Good-morning, sit,” said the visitor. “ Pray 
whom have I the pleasure of addressing this 
morning ?” 

“Sir, [ am Moses the Lawgiver,” was the 
dignified reply. 

At the next visit the same question was re- 
peated, and the answer was, “I, sir, am the 
Emperor Napoleon.” 

“Ah, indeed! but it was only last week you 
told me you were Moses the Lawgiver.” 

“That is true, sir,” was the calm response ; 
“but that was by another mother.” 


ANOTHER gentleman of the cloth, the esteem- 
ed rector of one of the largest parishes in Chi- 
cago, a part of whose duty it is to act as visit- 
or at one of its hospitals, wishing to know how 
one of the insane patients therein was getting 
on, asked the keeper for information. That 
excellent functionary blandly replied, “Oh, 
he’s certainly getting better. Iam sure of it, 
for he told me yesterday that he had entirely 
abandoned the idea of becoming a preacher.” 


Mr. WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, one of the wittiest 
of our townsmen, never permits his slight im- 
pediment of speech to mar a joke, even when 


| a few days since, Mr. Travers said that when 





it relates to himself. Talking with the Drawer 


he first became a member of the Board of Pro. 
kers the business was small compared wit] 
what if now is, and appeals to the preside); 
on points of order less frequent. On one oc * 
sion, when a certain stock was called, he 
Mr. Henry G. Stebbins bid almost at the san, 
moment for a hundred shares. Mr. Stebbins 
in his bland and graceful way, addressed the 
president, saying there could be no mistake as 
to who was entitled to the stock,as he laq 
made his bid and sat down before his youne 
friend had finished. “Th-th-that may b-b-be 
so,” replied Mr. Travers, “ b-b-but ev-ev-eyery 
body r-r-round knows that I be-be-began tirst.” 
Which was unanimously contirmed, and the 
stock was awarded to Mr. Travers. 
“Th-th-that’s a fact,” said Mr. T., “and you 
may put it in the Dr-Drawer.” . 


and 


On another occasion a little knot of gentle. 
men were chatting in one corner of the club, 
when Mr. Lawrence Jerome, the readiest and 
most inexhaustible of raconteurs, turned to Mr. 
T. and said: 

“Look here, Travers, I want to tell you a 
first-rate story.” 

“All r-r-right,” replied Mr. T. 
I'll st-st-stay, if the r-r-rest will.” 


“Go ahead; 


Ir was a simple and understandable way of 
stating it by a Chinaman who, having indulged 
in too many convivial fluids, was taken, quite 
intoxicated, to the First Precinct police station, 
On being questioned by the officer how he be- 
came so, he held up his hand, and pointing to 
the thumb and four fingers said, “Five gin 
cocktail; regular Melican drunk.” 


Rev. Dr. GANNET, whom the Unitarians of 
Boston revered as next to Channing in saint- 
liness and purity of soul, was an unfailing at- 
tendant upon a religious meeting held by a 
few friends. With his usual devotion to good 
things, and forgetfulness of self, he set out at 
the regular hour on the day of the terrible 
snow-storm of 1868, which blockaded the 
streets of the Hub, and in which several per- 
sons lost their lives while attempting to leave 
the city for suburban homes. The Doctor, who 
was as Lilliputian in frame as giant in soul, 
struggled on through the deserted streets, en- 
countering greater and greater difficulties, un- 
til at last, overcome with cold and fatigue, he 
stumbled and fell in an immense snow-drift, 
where he lay helpless and in imminent peril 
of his life. 

At this critical juncture an enormous truck- 
man, battling his way along, fortunately enter- 
ed the street, and catching sight of the Doctor, 
waded into the drift, picked him up, and fight- 
ing out again, shook the snow from his burden, 
and without the slightest idea who he was, laid 
him on the first door-step they could reach. 
Standing over him, he gazed down as a big 
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dog might at a little one, and softening his 


tones into miygled pity and congratulation, he | 


exclaimed, “ Why, you mizable little cripple, 
vou, if it hadn’t ’a been for me you'd ’a been in 
_— in half an hour!” 


[x these days, when hygienists are beginning 
to make us feel that where “ignorance is bliss 
‘twere folly to be wise,” the following may 
pring a restful suggestion of its own: 

Judge H——, of New York, being ordered to 
a mild winter climate, took refuge in Florida, 
and sitting one day in front of his hotel on the 
st. Johns, seemed to furnish a study to the 
knot of idlers under the live-oaks of the yard. 

“T expect, stranger, they have right smart 
of consumption where you were raised,” began 
the most curious at last. 

“More or less. How is it on the St. Johns ?” 
answered the Judge, with a quiet whiff at his 
vipe. 

“Well, they do a powerful heap of chilling in 
some spots, that’s a fact, but right about here 
they dry up and blow away.” And then fol- 
lowed an enumeration of the ills flesh might 
full heir to in different regions not so far re- 
moved. In Upper Florida it was possible to die 
of bronchitis; in New Orleans there were the 
snares of Yellow Jack; and in the pine lands a 
thunder-bolt sometimes fell with even swifter 
stroke. At last the laziest of the group push- 
ed back his sombrero and gave his hair a slow 
and thoughtful rub. 

“Faet is, stranger,” with a meditative look 
at the Judge, “I don’t reckon it makes so much 
difference, after all. Fact is, it’s rather danger- 
ous livin? anywhar.” 


A cLericaL friend at Hornellsville, New 
York, mentions a little girl who was amusing 
herself by jumping from one to another on 
some flagging stones that were being laid on 
the sidewalk. Her mother, fearing she might 
hurt herself, forbade this pastime, but, suspect- 
ing disobedience, looked through the window, 
and seeing her do the same thing, called her in 
and told her she was not only disobeying, but 
breaking one of the commandments. The lit- 
tle one felt badly at first, but soon brightened 
up, and said, “ Mamma, those commandments 
break awful easy.” 

And that, generally, is what’s the matter. 
They are so easy to fracture. 


, of Illinois, sold a horse with 
fullest recommendations, and with the repeat- 
ed assurance that he had owned the creature 
for three years, and it had never given him a 


DEACON 


particle of trouble in all that time. On reach- 
ing home the purchaser harnessed his new ac- 
quisition into a buggy, and was just about to 
take the reins, when the horse’s heels came fly- 
ing into the dash-board, and the whole vehicle 
fell suddenly into wreck. Loosening the ani- 
mal, he led him to a light wagon and tried that, 





| Oats were taken off for the next twenty-four 


hours, and a third trial made, this time the 
harness and solid fore-wheels of a farm dray 
being the sacrifice. Hot with indignation, the 
purchaser sought the deacon, and confronted 
him with the facts. 

“ Didn’t you tell me you had owned this horse 
three years, and never had a particle of trouble 
with him in that time ?” 

‘Oh yes.” 

“Well, that was thirty-six hours ago, and 
he has kicked out three harnesses, two dash- 
boards, and two or three wagons for me in that 
time.” 

“Oh, very likely,” answered the deacon, 
with an unrufiled smile. “He always had 
that way when I owned him, but I never allow 
such little things as that to trouble ME.” 


ONE Isaac Reed was the editor of an edition 
of Shakspeare, in twelve volumes, published 
by Tegg in 1820. The epitaph upon his tomb 
iscurious. It runs as follows: 

Reader, of these few lines take heed, 
And mend your ways for my sake; 

For you must die, like Isaac Reed, 
Though you read till your eyes ache, 

This Shakspearean commentator and Dbibli- 
ophile was a conveyancer of London. He had 
a large and curious library, which, after his 
death, realized $20,000. 


AN Odd-fellows’ lodge in Ohio had the mis- 
fortune to lose recently a very deserving mem- 
ber, who fought with distinguished bravery in 
seventeen of the most hotly contested battles 
during the late war. The funeral was numer- 
ously attended, especially by brethren of the 
order, who subsequently paid honor to his 
memory by passing the following resolution: 
“ Resolved, That we will cherish his many vir- 
tues, pass his imperfections, and try to imitate 
his patient endurance, and finally trust all is 
correct.” 


Tue Rey. Dr. Broadus, an old Baptist parson 
famous in Virginia, once visited a plantation 
where the darky who met him at the gate ask- 
ed him which barn he would have his horse 
put in. 

“ Have you two barns?” asked the doctor. 

“Yes, sah,” replied the darky: “dar’s de ole 
barn,and Mas’r Wales has jes build a new one.” 

“Where do you usually put the horses of 
clergymen who come to see your master ?” 

“Well, sah, if dey’s Methodis’s or Baptis’s, 
we gen’ally put ’em in de ole barn, but if dey’s 
’Piscopals, we puts ’em in de new one.” 

“Well, Bob, you can put my horse in the 
new barn: I’m a Baptist, but my horse is an 
Episcopalian.” 


THERE are people in the world—even in 
England—who do not positively yearn for the 
smoke of tobacco, especially when the fleecy 


when a similar chaos was the immediate result. | cloud ascends from the bowl of an old pipe. 
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The London Sporting Times has heard of a case 
where a droll fellow named Scrubbs got into a 
first-class railway carriage, before smoking car- 
riages were invented. In the carriage was 
seated a sour-looking old gentleman. After 
the train had started, Scrubbs took out his 
pipe. 

“You mustn’t smoke here,” at once said the 
old gentleman. 

“T know that,” replied Scrubbs. He then 
calmly filled his pipe. 
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“Did I not tell you,” said the o. g. again, | 


D> 
“that you can’t smoke here ?” 


“T know that,” gloomily replied Scrubbs, 
taking out his fusee box. He lit a fusee, but 
now the wrath of the o. g. was dreadful. 

“You sha’n’t smoke here, sir!” he shrieked. 

“T know that,” added Scrubbs, allowing the 
fusee to exhaust itself, when he lit another, 
and another: the stench was awful, the smoke 
suffocating. 

The o. g., coughing and spluttering, strug- 
gled for words. ‘ You'd better smoke,” said he. 

“T know that,’ replied Serubbs, applying 
the blazing fusee to the expectant pipe. 


Ir was in this charming way that Charles | 


Kingsley wrote to his wife: 
The world goes up and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain, 
And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday's frown 
Can hever come over again, 
Sweet wife— 
No, never come over again. 
For woman is warm, though man be cold, 
And the night will hallow the day, 
Till the heart which at even was weary and old 
Can rise in the morning gay, 
Sweet wife— 
To its work in the morning gay. 


Mr. CHAUNCEY M. Depew, besides being an 
able lawyer, and one of the best of our ocea- 
sional speakers, is quite charming as a racon- 
teur. To illustrate a point in one of his recent 
speeches, he described the funeral of a person 
of the humbler class, where the rooms were 
small and the company crowded. Among those 
who attended was a little thin inquisitive wo- 
man, who was conspicuous for her promptness 
in attending every funeralin the town. After 
taking her seat near the family, she suddenly 
asked, “ Where did you git that new clock ?” 

“We hain’t got no new clock,” replied the 
widow. 

“Why, there it stands, in the corner.” 

“Tt ain’t no clock,” sobbed the widow; 
“that’s Joe. We stood him up in the corner 
to make room for the mourners.” 


THERE is some “honest hilarity” still left 
among the grave judges of our highest Ameri- 
can tribunal. There is Judge Clifford, for ex- 
ample, who for twenty-three years has been an 
honored member of the United States Supreme 
Court, and instead of being on the point of disso- 
lution from old age, physical debility, and “ not 











being very well himself,” is sufficiently alive te 
join in the practical and pleasant work of 
dinner parties. The Judge said, not long ago 
apropos of health: “I have been to three atate 
dinners this week. My wife accompanied me 
to two, and when the time came for the thing 
I asked her to stay at home and pray for me.” 
The Judge is known as a very charming and 
chatty gentleman at dinner. He needs not to 
be appealed to as Julia in The Hunchback ap. 
peals to her lover, “Clifford! why don’t you 
speak to me?” He always has something ple 


a- 
sant to say. 


Tus from a friend at Gettysburg, Pennsy)- 
vania: 

“While conversing with a friend as to the 
discouragements against entering the ministry 
of our Church (Congregational), I mentioned 
that there were some twelve hundred more 
ministers than churches. 

“* Tow do they all live?’ he asked. 

“* Well, I suppose some live by faith,’ 

“And some by hope? he said. 

“*Yes, and [an inspiration ] the rest by ehar- 
ity,’ I replied.” 


Tue Rey. Dr. William M. Taylor, of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle church, hit the nail on the head 
recently when he quoted the remark of a gen- 
tleman who was speaking of the inferior qual- 
ity of much of our modern preaching. After 
listening to a sermon, he said, “I went to hear 
about the way to heaven, but I only learned 
the way from Jerusalem to Jericho.” 


RETURNING lately from a meeting of a South- 
ern Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held at , the smoking-ear of the 
train was, as usual, well filled with those who 
enjoyed the solace of the weed. Besides mem- 
bers of the Conference there were among the 
smokers gentlemen of other professions—plant- 
ers, lawyers, merchants, and of course a few 
generals, colonels, and majors. The talk drift- 
ed naturally toward matters that had come be- 
fore the Conference, and to subjects connected 
with religion and morals. They were not all 
Methodists, nor agreed as to the best form of 
church organization. One, a Presbyterian, 
was quite outspoken in his belief of the supe- 
riority of that form of polity to which he had 
been educated; another was equally decided 
as to the efficiency of the Baptist system; a 
third had no doubt that the Episcopal Church 
had the advantage of all in its antiquity aud 
the beauty of its liturgy. Among the passen- 
gers was a good-natured fellow, a railroad 
man, evidently well “set up,” who had listened 
in a vague way to the inharmonious talk, and 
who thought, to use his own expression, that 
he would “take a little hack at it” himself, 
which he did by saying, in a maudlin way, 
“Well, you see, I’m just running along on the 
good old Methodist schedule, I am; but, boys, 
I reckon I’m a heap behind time.” 
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